Tariff Relations of America and Europe 


The Case for Anthracite Coal 


Standardization of Mine Drainage 


President Coolidge’s Message to Congress 
Immigration Restrictions Under Quota Law 
Legislative Review 


Redraft of Revenue Act Before Congress 
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The Years Roll By 
But I Roll On 
The Hyatt Bearing speaks: 


“Good-bye Old Year, you were a hard customer, but not so hard as some 
of the many that have passed since I first started to work in the mines. 

“Hello, there, young fellow; so you and I are going to take the knocks 
together, are weP You'll leave me in as good condition as you find me— 
I’ve gone through the grind with many years before you, and I’m still as 
strong asever. I keep right on saving 50 per cent of power and 80 per cent 
of lubrication costs, but it doesn’t hurt my constitution a bit. 

“Many of the wheels in which I have worked were scrapped because the 
treads became so worn that they would no longer stay on the tracks, but I’m 
proud to say I never caused any gouged-out wheel hubs. 

“T was put to work in quite a few mines during the past year for the first 
time, and I find that those new friends are just as enthusiastic boosters as are 
my old friends for whom I’ve worked many years. 

“If you come across any more operators, littke New Year, who are not 
using Hyatt bearings, just tell them that almost all the reputable mine car 
manufacturers will gladly furnish them with Hyatt equipped trucks for 
their old and new cars.” 


_ Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


Newark, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco 


Worcester, Milwaukee, Huntington, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Indianapolis 
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Simplifying 
Science 


vill 


HERBPE’S a lot of finesse about the scientific heat- 
treatment of drill steel which nobody but a 


technically educated steel expert can be expected 
to master and apply. 


BUT the inexpensive new Waugh Comparascope has 
so simplified the science of this art that perfectly heat- 
treated drill steel is now within the immediate reach of 
every blacksmith, without preliminary technical 
training. 

HERE, at last, is a practical and completely satisfac- 
tory solution of the heat-treatment problem which 


means so much to the efficiency of every mine, both 
above.and below ground. 


Write today for a copy of the Comparascope bulletin 
which its operation in detail 


THE DENVER ROCK DRILL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ENVE A. COLORADO 
Rock Drills, Drill Steel Sharpeners and Hole Punchers, Portable Hoists Canadian Rock Drill Company, Limited, Sole Agents in Canada 
Sen Francisco Duiuth Lame Birmingham Montreal, Quebec Cobalt, Ont Nelson.B C. Vancouver. B C 
Scranton Joplin Santiago Melbou The Denver Rock Drill & Machinery Company, Limited 
E) Paso Wallace * Butte Mexico City Sole Agents in South Africa and Rhodesia 
St Louis Salt Lake City New York Pottsville Southern Life Building, Johannesburgh, Transvaal, S. Africa 
Seattle Pittsburgh Houghton 


Andrews & George Company, Sole Agents in Japan, Tokio, Japan 
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Costs less even 
where transportation 


Here are two pages from a little book 


e 
for sceptics—“ Aero Brand Cyanide for L | g he Ss 
Metallurgical Use.” . 

If there is any lingering doubt in your is 
mind that Aero Brand Cyanide would 
produce at least equal results, at lower 
costs, than “white” cyanide, please let 
us send you a copy. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID Co, 
511 Fifth Avenue _ New York 


: Special Foreign Agents: 
FRASER & CHALMERS (S. A.) LTD. 


4 
Auge sing letters of June gp 
4 th d. ‘Nes by Mulebacs and St i 
is only an ip. Cliver, ed Cost of a Conty; Jinds 
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1907 
Greetings 


THE 
AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS 


AND 


THE 
MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


XTEND HEARTY 
GREETINGS TO 
MEMBERS, COM- 
MITTEEMEN, SUB- 
SCRIBERS, ADVER- 
TISERS - - ALL WHO 
ARE ASSISTING US 
IN OUR WORK _ IN 
BEHALF OF THE 
MINING INDUSTRY 
WE WISH YOU 


cA Happy and Prosperous New Year 


1924 
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300 H. P. Morse Chain Drive on mine fan. Driver 435 R. P. M. Driven 120 R. P. M. Center distance—144 inches 


Breakdown Insurance 


Morse Silent Chain Drives are one of the best 
forms of breakdown Insurance available. The 
mining industry, facing the problem of low 
cost production with a small profit per ton can- 
not, through necessity, pin its faith on any but 
proved equipment. A breakdown and the 
profits are dissipated. 


Morse Silent Chain Drives are proved equip- 
ment, their greater reliability assuring con- 
ti.uous year after year trouble-free operation. 
In addition to this reliability, Morse Silent 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA.. .702 Candler Bidg., Earl F. Scott & Co. NEW YORK CITY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 1402 Lexington Bidg MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
BOSTON, MASS.. . ° 141 Milk St. MONTREAL, QUE., CAN 
CHARLOTTE, N.C...... 404 Commercial Bank Bide PHILADELPHIA, PA 
CHICAGO, ILL. Room 803, 112 West Adams St PITTSBURGH, PA 
CLEVELAND, OHIO . 421 Engineers Bide SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
DENVER, COLO... ......1761 Wazee St.. R. M. Parsons ST. LOUIS, MO 
DETROIT, MICH....... . 7601 Central Avenue TORONTO, ONT., CAN 


KANSAS CITY, MO.. 


Finance Bidg., Morse Eng. Co WINNIPEG 


St. Nicholas Ridg.. Jones & Glassco, Reg'd 


Kank of Hamilton Bidg.. Jones @ Glassco, 


Chain Drives operate with maximum efficiency 
over short centers, saving valuable space and 
promoting better working conditions. 


Morse Silent Chain Drives transmit 98.6 percent 
sustained efficiency with positive speed ratio be- 
tween driver and driven. Run quiet, cool and 
clean. Require little attention other than timely 
lubrication. 


Capable Morse Engineers will gladly assist you 
in securing the correct installation. 


Room 1871, 50 Church St 
413 Third St.. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 


612 Franklin Trust Bidg 
Westinghouse Bidg 

Monadnock Bide 

Chemical Bidg , Morse Eng Co 


Dufferin Street, Strong-Seott Mfg. Co 


ae 
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U means UNIVERSAL CONTROL—a 


¢ Goodman Shortwall Machine that gives 
big production at low costs. 


Performance records of the machine prove this. 


Wherever you see the Universal Control at work— 
in your own mine or your neighbor’s—you recog- 
nize the advance it represents in coal cutting 
equipment: 


. Fast and slow speeds for both ropes: 

All non-cutting movements at fast 
speeds. 

All cutting work at slow speed— 

but as fast as conditions permit. 

Every operation of the machine con- 

trolled through one variable feed 
mechanism. 

You make the U. C. do your bidding. 

Ue (= You have absolute command over every 


to 


condition met in your cutting. 


nusually Low osts 
: Have you asked for your 
copy of Book 222-M? 


51) 


29 
| 
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We also manufacture the 


Falk-Bibby Flexible 
Coupling 


Write for Gear Bulletin 


No. 31 and Coupling 
Bulletin No. 32— 
FREE 


Why 
Falk Herringbone Gears repre- 
sent economy in performance: 
Their even standards of quality 
have but one source—the Falk plant; 
steel blanks cast here, hobbing machines 
patented and built here, every process, 
. from raw product to the finishing 

‘operation, a Falk process; 

Their design represents the highest 
degree of engineering skill, and 
their manufacture the most 
painstaking care. 


USED ON 


Fans 
Pumps 
Hoists 
Conveyors 
and 
Compressors 


THE FALK CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


HERRINGBONE GEARS 


~ 
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WEIGHING SIMPLIFIED 
ik Greater accuracy_with less expense and cause for dispute removed. 2° 
The Recorders are sub- Economy. of ‘operation, economy 


stantially built and are 
1 so designed that the jar 

of the tipple does not 
affect their accuracy or 


accurate records, and economy because of 
elimination of dispute follow installation of 
Streeter-Amet Automatic Dial and Weight Re- { 


STREETER-AMET WEIGHING & RECORDING CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 


durability. cording Machines. The human element is re- $3 
3b: moved and the tipple force reduced, whether 
1 weighing stationary hoppers or moving 
trains, with resulting satisfaction to operator | 
market, and are either : and miner. Railroad and tipple weights will we F 
sold or leased on a tally. 
jah rental basis. Let us send our illustrated 
1 booklet which will suggest 
many other economies to you 
wee 
STREETER-AMET AUTOMATIC DIAL & WEIGHT 
RECORDING MACHINES 


MACHINERY 


MINE 


Embodying Recent Developments and Latest Design 


U. S. Ae 


MILWAUKEE, 


Double Drum Electric Hoist 


| 
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“The Digging Fingers”’ 


Two strong, geared fingers driven in a fixed 


orbital path—forward into the coal, a raking 
motion across the coal face, and rearward toward 
the conveyor. They actually dig coal which re- 
mains in a semi-disturbed state from the blast. 


Their ruggedness is attested by records of over 
four years of service. 


MECHANICAL MINE 
CAR LOADER 


The Joy Machine Co. 


UNION ARCADE, PITTSBURGH, PA. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


SEND FOR A COPY OF OUR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
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SAVED FROM THE SCRAP HEAP 


How many of your cars that went on the scrap heap 
last year might have been saved if they had been care- 
fully overhauled, and the necessary repairs made 
in time? 


“A Stitch In Time Saves Nine” is an ancient platitude— 
but a true saying. A careful inspection of your equip- 
ment now, and the replacement of worn parts, will save 
you money, and prevent production losses. 


Wheels—trucks—couplings—brake shoes and bands— 
tracx frogs and turnouts—dumping rigs—sheaves— 
Hockensmith*can furnish any of them in a hurry; and 
you inay be sure they are good ones. 


CKENSMITH 


WHEEL & MINE CAR CO. 


PENN, PENNSYLVANIA. (Pittsburgh District) 


LIDGERWOOD 


MINE HOISTS 


ELECTRIC In all Sizes STEAM 


Special Double Band Friction Drum Haulage Hoist. Maximum duty on one drum 23,000 Ibs. at 1350 f. p. m. 
Every engineer knows the requirements of his mine hoist. Every Lidgerwood Hoist meets 
these requirements and gives Durability, Strength and Freedom from Breakdowns. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 96 Liberty Street, New York 


“ 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. Chicago Detroit Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. Los Angeles Cleveland 
Seattle London, England Sao Paulo, Brazil Rio de Jeneiro, Brazil Woodward, Wright & Co., Ltd., New Orleans 
Norman B. Livermore, San Francisco Apartado, 813, Mexico, D. F. Allis-Chalmers Ltd., Toronto 
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Maintaining Production With 


Anaconda Trolley Wire 


URING the rush hours, when constant, 
fast output is essential, your driver can be 
assured of Anaconda dependability, day in and 
day out, in continuous running from shaft to 
face of vein. 


Anaconda trolley wire is extraordinarily strong 
and durable. Therefore, it insures uninterrupted 
service. 


In conductivity Anaconda wire is unexcelled 
because it is made from pure electrolytic copper 
containing metallic impurities totaling less than 
1/100 of 1%. 
For immediate satisfaction and ultimate 
economy specify Anaconda Trolley Wire 
ANACONDA COPPEX MINING CO. THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


Rolling Mills Dept. General Offices ~ 
Conway Bldg., Chicago Waterbury, Conn. 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association sup- 
ported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 


Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 


Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 


Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 


Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry. 


“Seventh—A more ‘complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by the 
wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible way 
those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers and 
loyal workmen, 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 


blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the 
neighbor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $25.00 membership fees and dues for 
one year. 
($3.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mining Congress Journal) 
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PURCHASERS OF 


EXPLORATION DEPARTMENT 


Appress 1012 PIERCE BLDG. 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
METAL MINES AND METAL 


MINING COMPANIES BOSTON, MASS. 


netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel 
gates, trolley wire, rail bonds, flat wire (strip steel), piano 


wire, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wire, screw stock 
concrete reinforcement. Aerial Tramways. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


CHICAGO NEW _ YORK 


American Steel Wire Co. 


electrical, rope, barbed, plain, nails, 
tacks, spikes, bale-ties, hoops, springs, 
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Facts 


Potential purchasers of Mining Equipment 
include 


8282 Bituminous Coal Mines 
931 Gold and Silver Mines 
374 Anthracite Coal Mines 
406 Iron Properties 
473 Lead and Zinc Mines 
226 Copper Mines 


These properties annually expend more 
than $200,000,000 for equipment and 


supplies. 


Are you getting your 
share of this business? 


: 
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tower-cost 


i fps may have used a certain 
explosive successfully for a long 
time but still it may not be the 
most economical. 


The du Pont Company is continu- 
ally reducing blasting costs by in- 
troducing explosives that do equal 
or better work at less expense. 


This service is at your disposal. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS ®& CO., Inc. 
Explosives Department 
Wilmington Delaware 


Du Pont Products Exhibit, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The du Pont Chemical Branch Offices: 
Birmingha Al EI P Tex. St. Louis Mo. 
rogress an eadersnip irming m . a. aso .. 
= < manufacture of Boston .. Mass. Huntington. W.Va. San Francisco. Calif. 
products based on Buffalo .. N.Y. KansasCity . Mo. Scranton . Pa. 
Chemistry. Chicago . . . Ill. MexicoCity . Mex. Seattle . Wash. 
Denver .. Colo. NewYork . N.Y. Spokane . . ve 


Duluth .. Minn. Pa. Springfield . . 
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Coal and Profit and Timkens 


Timken Bearings make for the more economical production 

of coal. 

In mine cars, for example, Timkens at once reduce power 

cost by minimizing friction. Also, mine car upkeep itself 

becomes a fraction of former costs where Timkens are used 
—because annual lubrication is sufficient 


—because Timkens are inherently suited for the carrying 
of the heavy loads, as the cars lurch around sharp curves 
—because Timkens, being adjustable to function as 
when new, save replacement costs and keep your mine 
cars on the track. 
And just as mine car costs are reduced by Timkens, so are 
the operating costs reduced for hoists, conveyors, and every 
power-driven unit used in mining. 
Timkenized mines produce more coal. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co 
CANTON, OHIO 


® 1923, By The T R B Co, Canton, O 


raepered 
ROLLER BEARINGS 
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The Struggle Impends 


distressing fact that, soon, the country will be 

faced by the question whether another strike of 
the bituminous coal miners will have to be endured. 
While the issues in what will soon be a national question 
have not been defined, it is possible to state and to con- 
sider the essential facts. 


In attempting to state precisely how much of a gain 
has been made by the miners in ten years the United 
States Coal Commission assumed that the 1913 wage 
scale was normal. In that year the coal miners and 
operators had made their own bargains in a time of 
peace and without being unduly influenced by any 
governmental body. Therefore, the commission took the 
1913 wage scale as the point from which to measure the 
war rise in earnings. It assumed that Indiana was the 
mean of the bituminous field; therefore it took the 1913 
Indiana scale as 100 and added all subsequent increases 
to that base. It considered the 1913 scale in anthracite 
to represent normal and expressed it as 100. It found 
that, before the last advance to the anthracite miners, 
the index figure for that field was 176. The index figure 
for Indiana isnow177. 

By the last increase to the anthracite miners, the index 
figure for that field has been advanced to 194. If Indiana 
and anthracite miners are to fare alike, it is now indi- 
cated that the bituminous wage scale should be brought 
up to the point where the Indiana index figure will be 
at least 194. 

Before the last anthracite wage advance it was obvious 
that the average wage of all anthracite miners ranged 
between 2,100 and 2,300 per year. It is curious that 
the average wage for the bituminous workers—all classes 
of labor included—was about the same. By the last ad- 
vance to the anthracite miners the average annual earn- 
ings of those men has of course been materially in- 
creased—jumped up 10 percent in fact. The bituminous 
miners will demand, of course, that they shall fare 
equally with their bituminous brethren. 

On the other hand, the wages of other workers in the 
country are not now on the basis of the bituminous 
miners—$7.50 per day as a minimum for unskilled 
work. The wage for other unskilled work has dropped 
down, on the average, to about half that of the miners. 
The other workers have, with their smaller earnings, 
to buy coal at the price suggested by the miners’ wages. 
This brings to the fore the fact that the miners, both in 
annual income and in daily wage are faring far better 
than the other workers of the country. 


Because one group of the miners have, by being able to 
win the favor of the governor of one state, been able to 


Wi the first of the year at hand, we face the 


advance their wages unduly, is no sufficient reason why 
the wage schedule of the whole coal industry should be 
brought up to that level. It is far too much to ask of 
the consumers that coal seales should be fixed by com- 
parison with scales in vogue in a few of the mines rather 
than in comparison with those being paid elsewhere. 

On the other side of this question we have these facts 
to consider. The operators cannot fight off the impend- 
ing vigorous approaches of the miners without money 
with which to pay the cost of a long suspension and 
without that public support which will accept, without 
complaint a coal shortage rather than surrender a prin- 
ciple. The operators, it must be remembered, lost money 
heavily as a result of the strike of 1922. The market 
which followed that strike was in no sense strong. 
Prices, naturally, would not have risen to any extraordi- 
nary heights even without artificial restraint. However, 
even the slight upturn of prices was checked by govern- 
ment regulation. This prevented any recovery of the 
money lost during the strike. This was followed im- 
mediately by a soft market which has endured until 
now. During this long siege of a dull market the oper- 
ators have lost money steadily. Having, in this way, 
dissipated their capital, the operators clearly are not 
financed to stand the long suspension which the bitter- 
ness of the forthcoming struggle suggests. 

And, as to getting any lively support from the pub- 
lic, that seems to be wholly out of question. The people 
have, until just recently, been strong partisans of the 
union. In all previous wage settlements, public senti- 
ment favored the union. The people have learned, now, 
to distrust it. However, they have not yet learned to 
discredit it. That is one big factor. Another is that 
during the time this great struggle with the miners 
would normally be in progress, the people will have 
turned their attention to political action. Their thoughts 
will be on electing a President. They will have scant 
time for sober economics. It is almost impossible to 
suppose that the people will in such a time give to the 
operators much support. 

Because the operators lack money and will likely lack 
the support of the public, it is entirely possible that the 
miners may succeed in making further inroads upon the 
public purse through the selling price of coal. The situ- 
ation is unfortunate. It will, however, remain in that 
unsatisfactory condition until the people learn that they 
cannot demand a wage increase for the miners and at 
the same time get a reduced price for coal. Their prices 
will follow, directly, their own recommendations as to 
what the operators shall pay their men. 
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THE BOARD OF TAX APPEALS 


ECRETARY of the Treasury Mellon has recom- 
S ence the creation of a Board of Tax Appeals to 

hear all appeals from the Assessment of additional 
income and estate taxes. This Board, if established, 
would be independent of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. According to Secretary Mellon’s plan, it 
would sit locally in the various judicial circuits 
throughout the country, and the practice before it 
would be similar to that before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The American Mining Congress has advocated the 
creation of such a board since 1920. One of the weak- 
nesses of the present system of handling appealed cases 
before the Bureau of Internal Revenue is that it is very 
difficult for revenue officials who are charged primarily 
with the protection of the interests of the government 
to be fair judges in a controversy between the govern- 
ment and a taxpayer. Another weakness of the present 
system is that there is no means of correcting promptly 
an arbitrary or erroneous decision. The proposed Board 
of Tax Appeals will be judicial in nature and will not be 
embarrassed by having to perform the double function 
of (1) judge, and (2) advocate for one of the parties. 

But such a board will not be wholly satisfactory unless 
it functions in a broad and wise spirit. It should be 
ready to cut through excessive red tape and technicality 
in order to take any necessary action that will termi- 
nate a case to the reasonable satisfaction of both parties. 
Prompt reversal of arbitrary decisions on the part of the 
income tax unit, especially decisions that are based upon 
presumptions and arbitrary technical considerations, 
should tend to make administrative officers who are 
charged with administration of the tax law more willing 
to reach a proper result by resolving doubtful isues in 
favor of the taxpayer where gross injustice might other- 
wise obtain. 

The personnel of such a board should be carefully 
selected. It would be better from the standpoint of pub- 
lie confidence not to have the board predominantly com- 
posed of men who have formerly represented the govern- 
ment. There is always danger that a member appointed 
from the revenue department would come to the tribunal 
with a bias in favor of the government. The remunera- 
tion offered should be sufficient to induce men of large 
caliber to become members. 

The difficulties which taxpayers have encountered dur- 
ing recent years in securing final adjustment of their tax 
returns and claims have been almost insurmountable. 
Liquid assets have been tied up for years pending adjust- 
ment of tax liabilities, and this has been a severe strain 
upon the business of the country. Business men have 


been reluctant to expand their enterprises or engage in. 


new undertakings with the possibility of large additional 
assessments overshadowing them. If the Board of Tax 
Appeals is made to function in such a manner as to give 
prompt disinterested review of disputed claims, it will 
be a boon to both taxpayers and government. 


THE TAX PRACTICE 


HE primary aim of those engaged in the tax 
practice before the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and its various units should be to develop proper 
conceptions of the provisions of the revenue law and 
proper methods of accounting which will enable tax- 
payers to make correct returns of their income. The 


tax practitioner who shows his clients how to avoid 
trouble in the adjustment of their tax returns will con- 
tinue in business at a fair profit long after the fly-by- 
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night practitioner, who seeks the ‘‘cream’’ and the 
‘‘velvet’’ from the war-time tax claims, and who 
acquiesces in the application of a wrong principle to 
serve his purposes today, although the precedent thus 
established may harm the taxpayer tomorrow, has 
ceased to function as such. 


The delay in settlement of war-time cases has pre- 
sented a vast problem to the Government, and has 
been a source of great annoyance to taxpayers. The 
extent of the problem may be understood from the fact 
that during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, a total 
of $460,818,000 in additional taxes was assessed while 
88,769 claims were adjusted involving the refund, credit 
or abatement of $440,173,000. 


Although the total amount of additional taxes 
assessed annually is enormous, more than 60 percent 
of such assessments are erroneous and are due to in- 
complete tax returns or inadequate information fur- 
nished by taxpayers. Taxpayers need the services of 
specialists who can show them how to avoid trouble by 
making correct returns and supplying correct infor- 
mation. It is not enough for the practitioner to help 
a taxpayer out of trouble after he becomes involved in 
difficulty with the department. 


The tax specialist, if he is to remain permanently 
in the business, must conscientiously direct the tax- 
payer’s steps along correct principles, even though to 
do so may destroy his prospects for future fees of 
tempting proportions. Taxpayers are beginning to 
demand just such service, and those engaged in the tax 
practice who are not competent to render such service 
soon will be eliminated from the field. 


THE SENATE DEADLOCK 


HE failure of the Senate to select a chairman for 
the Interstate Commerce Committee of that body 
reveals a deplorable state of discord among mem- 
bers of the Senate over railroad legislation. One group 
favors additional legislation to promote consolidation 
of the railroads. Another group favors legislation re- 
pealing the present provisions of the Transportation 
Act pertaining to consolidation. Still another group 
favors additional legislation which will prevent the 
adoption of the tentative valuations fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for rate-making purposes. 
Others favor legislation to compel revision of the rate 
structure, to abolish the labor board, to use current 
market values of railroad securities to get the rate base, 
and to provide for various forms of Government con- 
trol over railroad operations. 

The result of this diversity of opinion in the Senate 
as to what should: be done or should not be done with 
the railroads probably will be that nothing will be done 
by this Congress one way or the other. There is a 
general feeling prevalent among business men and 
shippers that the Transportation Act should be given 
a full and fair trial before further railroad legislation 
is enacted. If the deadlock in the Senate should effec- 
tively prevent tampering with the present act, this 
result would be satisfactory to most of the country. 
The railroads are doing very well at the present time 
in providing improved facilities to meet the growing 
transportation needs of the country, and any drastic 
change in the law might seriously interfere with their 
present efforts. If the Transportation Act needs to be 
changed, it should be done by mature legislators who 


are competent to deal with the subject of transporta- 
tion. 
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THE OBLIGATION EXISTS 


ONFESSEDLY, the coal industry is prince or 
. pauper. Yesterday it was a prince, today it is a 

pauper. The supply of coal is either clogging the 
highways of commerce or there isn’t enough of it to go 
around. The capital invested in the coal industry is 
either receiving dividends which to some seem scan- 
dalous or begging at the banks for an extension of time 
on loans. Coal is extremely whimsical in its conduct. 

The obligation rests on the operators in their own 
interest to remove, in so far as possible, those wild fluc- 
tuations and those tremendous uncertainties which touch 
their business so deeply. They are not true to them- 
selves unless they try it. 

When confronted by-the facts of the case and by the 
recommendation that they act, some operators say that 
they desire greatly the stabilization of their business 
but don’t want to rely upon any governmental commis- 
sion to do it for them. They declare, with emphasis, that 
they do not believe it possible for any commission to 
keep its own regulations true to its own program for 
any length of time or to make wise rules. Some go so 
far as to say that if the lock on their door were broken 
they would want it fixed but they would not want a 
burglar to fix it. This means to say that they recognize 
that certain things must be done in the industry but they 
don’t want politics to do it. 

If we honor that point of view—as we must—we still 
realize that it is a point of view, which rather tends to 
evade the issue. It is a proper objection to a method 
but it doesn’t relieve the operators themselves from 
their obligation to provide a method of procedure which 
suits them. 

Many coal operators take another view. They say 
that when unsound methods are being advocated, it is 
no time to discuss sound methods. They say—with 
truth—that the advocates of the unsound method are 
likely to steal their sound proposals, twist them to suit 
their own convenience; and, ruin them in the twisting 
process. There is much virtue in that objection because 
there is real danger that the proponents of regulation 
will make capital for themselves of every word from the 
mouth of their victim. However, that is a criticism 
leveled at the regulators and not a reason why the thing 
itself should not be done. It does not remove the obliga- 
tion to do what is necessary to end the chaos in coal. 

All of the objections which can possibly be brought 
forward disappear instantly before that careful reason- 
ing which punctures and then dismisses the false issue. 
Analysis always brings to light the truth that the job 
needs to be done, in so far as possible and the operators 
must do it. The fact is, that the operators own the 
mines. It is their property which is involved. That 
property is suffering today because of these irregulari- 
ties here discussed. The obligation which the operators 
owe to themselves and to their stock-holders is by some 
process to remove these causes, for which they are 
responsible, which lead to the irregularities. Resistance 
to the other man’s proposal, if that proposal is unsound, 
is perfectly proper. Denial of the ability to coerce the 
buyers, to improve the carriers and to prevent strikes 
is also wholly proper. But, to resist those which are 
false does not remove the obligation to find the true 
solution. The irregularities are a fact, they are costly 
to capital and they are ruinous to the industry. By 
some process they will have to be removed. To remove 
them is the obligation which rests squarely upon the 
shoulders of the operators. Because many elements are 


beyond their control is no reason why they should do 
no 
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RAILROAD EFFICIENCY 


RANSPORTATION needs of the country have 

been met by the railroads during the year 1923 in 

a manner that deserves commendation. The 

achievements of the carriers are referred to by the In- 

terstate Commerce Commission as ‘‘unprecedented.”’ 

‘The greatest volume of traffic in history was moved with- 
out serious delays and car shortages. 

During the year there was substantial improvement in 
the condition of all railway equipment. Expenditures 
for new equipment to meet the growing transportation 
requirements of the country exceeded those of any pre- 
vious year. The carriers stored for railroad use the 
largest supply of coal ever set aside by them for that 
purpose. 

Through cooperation with shippers there was a notice- 
able inerease in the earlier movement of various com- 
modities which resulted in making available an increased 
amount of freight equipment for the crop movement in 
the late summer and fall months. During nine consecu- 
tive months of 1923, car loadings averaged more than a 
million cars weekly. 

Despite this record of railroad efficiency, however, the 
earnings of the carriers as a whole fell short of the mod- 
erate return of 534 percent, the return being estimated 
at 5.11 percent on the tentative valuation fixed ‘by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for rate-making pur- 
poses. 


Expenditures for new equipment totaled $1,075,897,- 


. 940. Additional expenditures authorized for this pur- 


pose, but carried over into 1924, amounted to $300,806,- 
519. Expenditures during 1923 for fuel, materials and 
supplies approximated $1,800,000,000. A total of $3,- 
176,704,459, it will be seen, was expended or authorized 
to be expended during the year to improve and main- 
tain the railroads. 

This vast outlay of money represents an important 
factor in the prosperity of the country. Over three 
billion dollars have gone to the industries and the labor 
of the country. The business activities thereby stimu- 
lated have in turn increased the domestic demand for 
both products of manufacture and of agriculture. 

In view of the fact that these unprecedented achieve- 
ments were accomplished despite the miners’ strike 
which interfered with the movement of coal and the 
shopmen’s strike of 1922 which left motive power and 
ears in a deplorable state, it would appear that there is 
little, if any, justification for tampering with the Trans- 
portation Act at this time. 

Tue Mrnine Coneress JouRNAL although in favor of 
a reduction in rates on basic commodities and an in- 
erease, if necessary, in rates on finished products, does 
not believe amendments to the Transportation Act at 
this time will serve the public interest or accomplish any 
good purpose. 

The costly lesson learned as the result of the coun- 
try’s experience with the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, should have fully demonstrated the futility 
of government interference with private management. 
As long as the roads are being managed and operated 
efficiently, they should be left alone by legislators. 
They should be permitted to carry out their program of 
cooperation with shippers and the general public with- 
out being subjected to further handicaps which new 
legislation might impose. 
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President Coolidge’s First 
Address to 68th Congress 


CoaL 


The cost of coal has become unbear- 
ably high. It places a great burden on 
our industrial and domestic life. The 
public welfare requires a reduction in 
the price of fuel. With the enormous 
deposits in existence, 
failure of supply ought 


with whatever emergency situation 
might arise, to aid conciliation and vol- 
untary arbitration, to adjust any exist- 
ing or threatened controversy between 
the employer and the employe when col- 
lective bargaining fails, and by con- 
trolling distribution to prevent profiteer- 
ing in this vital necessity. This legisla- 
tion is exceedingly urgent and essential 


of a selective nature with some inspection 
at the source, and based either on a 
prior census or upon the record of na- 
turalization. Either method would in- 
sure the admission of those with the 
largest capacity and best intention of 
becoming citizens. I am convinced that 
our present, economic and social condi- 
tions warrant a limitation of those to be 

admitted. We should 


not to be _ tolerated. 
Those responsible for 
the conditions in this 
industry should under- 
take its reform and free 
it from any charge of 
profiteering. 

The report of the Coal 
Commission comprises all 
the facts and represents 
the mature deliberations 
and conclusions of the 
best talent and experi- 
ence that ever made a 
national survey of the 
production and distribu- 
tion of fuel. I do not 
favor government own- 
ership or operation of 
coal mines. There is 
need for action under 
private ownership that 
will secure greater con- 
tinuity of production 
and greater public pro- 


mining 
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President Coolidge 
in first message to 
Congress makes defi- 
nite recommenda- 
tions concerning 
industry. 


find additional safety in 
a law requiring the im- 
mediate registration of 
all aliens. Those who 
do not want to be par- 
takers of the American 
spirit ought not to set- 
tle in America. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The government is 
undertaking to develop a 
great waterpower pro- 
ject known as Muscle 
Shoals, on which it has 
expended many million 
dollars. The work is 
still going on. Subject 
to the right to retake in 
time of war, I recom- 
mend that this property 
with a location for aux- 
iliary steam plant and 


tection. The federal 

government probably has no peace-time 
authority to regulate wages, prices, or 
profits in coal at the mines or among 
dealers, but by ascertaining and pub- 
lishing facts it can exercise great in- 
fluence. 

The source of the difficulty in the 
bituminous coal fields is the intermit- 
tence of operation which causes great 
waste of both capital and labor. That 
part of the report dealing with this 
problem has much significance, and is 
suggestive of necessary remedies. By 
amending the car rules, by encouraging 
greater unity of ownership, and possibly 
by permitting cominon selling agents for 
lir ii2d districts on condition that they 
accept adequate regulations and guar- 
antee that competition between districts 
be unlimited, distribution, storage, and 
continuity ought to be improved. 

The supply of coal must be constant. 
In case. of its prospective interruption, 
the President should have authority to 
appoint a commission empowered to deal 
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to the exercise of national authority for 
the protection of the people. Those who 
undertake the responsibility of manage- 
ment or employment in this industry do 
so with the full knowledge that the 
public interest is paramount, and that 
to fail through any motive of selfishness 
in its service is such a betrayal of duty 
as warrants uncompromising action by 
the government, 


IMMIGRATION 


American institutions rest solely on 
good citizenship. They were created by 
people who had a background of. self- 
government. New arrivals should be 
limited to our capacity to absorb them 
into the ranks of good citizenship. 
America must be kept America. For 
this purpose, it is necessary to continue 
a policy of restricted immigration. It 
would be well to make such immigration 


rights of way be sold. 

This would end the present burden of 
expense and should return to the Treas- 
ury the largest price possible to secure. 
While the price is an important 
element, there is another consideration 
even more compelling. The agriculture 
of the Nation needs a greater supply 
and lower cost of fertilizer. This is now 
imported in large quantities. The best 
information I can secure indicates that 
present methods of power production 
would not be able profitably to meet the 
price at which these imports can be sold. 
To obtain a supply from this water 
power would require long and costly ex- 
perimentation to perfect a process for 
cheap production. Otherwise our pur- 
pose would fail completely. It seems 
desirable, therefore, in order to protect 
and promote the public welfare, to have 
adequate covenants that ex- 
perimentation be made and carried on 
to success. The great advantage of low- 
priced nitrates must be secured for the 
direct benefit of the farmers and the in- 
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Paragraphs Pertinent 
Mining Industry 


direct benefit of the public in time of 
peace, and of the government in time of 
war. If this main object be acrom- 
plished, the amount of money received 
for the property is not a primary or 
major consideration. 

Such a solution will involve compli- 
cated negotiations, and there is no au- 
thority for that purpose. I therefore 
recommend that the Con- 
gress appoint a small 


road earnings. The law requires that 
rates should be just and reasonable. 
That has always been the rule under 
which rates have been fixed. To make a 
rate that does not yield a fair return re- 
sults in confiscation, and confiscatory 
rates are of course unconstitutional. 
Unless the government adheres to the 
rule of making a rate that will yield a 


be left for the present to protect the 
public welfare. 

The law for consolidations is not suffi- 
ciently effective to be expeditious. Ad- 
ditional legislation is needed giving au- 
thority for voluntary consolidations, 
both regional and route, and providing 
government machinery to aid and 
stimulate such action, always  sub- 

ject to the approval of 


joint committee to con- 
sider offers, conduct ne- 
gotiations, and report 
definite recommenda- 


tions. 
TARIFF LAW 
Pennsylvania 

The present tariff law 
has accomplished its two Avenue 
main objects. It has se- 
cured an abundant rev- 
enue and been produc- From the 
tive of an abounding White House 
prosperity. Under it 
the country has had a Grounds 


very large export and 
import trade. A _ con- 
stant revision of the 
tariff by the Congress 
is disturbing and harm- 
ful. The present law 
contains an elastic pro- 
vision authorizing the 


the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This 
should authorize the 
commission to appoint 
committees for each pro- 
posed group, represent- 
ing the public and the 
component roads, with 
power to negotiate with 
individual security hold- 
ers for an exchange of 
their securities for those 
of the consolidation on 
such terms and condi- 
tions as the commission 
may prescribe for avoid- 
ing any confiscation and 
preserving fair values. 
Should this permissive 
consolidation prove in- 
effective after a limited 
period, the authority of 
the government will have 
to be directly involved. 
Consolidation appears 
to be the only feas- 


President to increase or 
decrease present schedules not in excess 
of 50 per centum to meet the difference in 
cost of production at home and abroad. 
This does not, to my mind, warrant a 
rewriting of the whole law, but does 
mean, and will be so administered, that 
whenever the required investigation 
shows that inequalities of sufficient im- 
portance exist in any schedule, the power 
to change them should and will be 
applied. 


RAILROADS 


Criticism of the railroad law has been 
directed, first, to the section laying 
down the rule by which rates are fixed, 
and providing for payment to the gov- 
ernment and use of excess earnings; 
second, to the method for the adjust- 
ment of wage scales; and third, to the 
authority permitting consolidations. 

It has been erroneously assumed that 
the act undertakes to guarantee rail- 


fair return, it must abandon rate making 
altogether. The new and important 
feature of that part of the law is the 
recapture and redistribution of excess 
rates. The constitutionality of this 
method is now before the Supreme Court 
for adjudication. Their decision should 
be awaited before attempting further 
legislation on this subject. Furthermore, 
the importance of this feature will not 
be great if consolidation goes into effect. 

The settlement of railroad labor dis- 
putes is a matter of grave public con- 
cern. The Labor Board was established 
to protect the public in the enjoyment of 
continuous service by attempting to in- 
sure justice between the companies and 
their employes. It has been a great 
help, but is not altogether satisfactory 
to the public, the employes, or the com- 
panies. If a substantial agreement can 
be reached among the groups interested, 
there should be no hesitation in enact- 
ing such agreement into law. If it is not 
reached, the Labor Board may very well 


ible method for the 
maintenance of an adequate system of 
transportation with an opportunity so 
to adjust freight rates as to meet such 
temporary conditions as now prevail in 
some agricultural sections. Competent 
authorities agree that an entire reor- 
ganization of the rate structure for 
freight is necessary. This should be or- 
dered at once by the Congress. 


REORGANIZATION 


A special joint committee has been ap- 
pointed to work out a plan for a reor- 
ganization of the different departments 
and bureaus of the government more 
scientific and economical than the pres- 
ent system. With the exception of the 
consolidation of the War and Navy 
Departments and some minor details, the 
plan has the general sanction of the 
President and the Cabinet. It is im- 
portant that reorganization be enacted 
into law at the present session. 
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IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION UNDER DILLINGHAM QUOTA LAW 


The Effect of This New Plan of Governing Immigration Shown in Department 
of Labor Report — Illegal Entry of Aliens Increased 


HE interest of the mining indus- 
} try in immigration questions is 
shown by its passage of resolu- 
tions covering its immigration policy at 
the annual conventions of the American 
Mining Congress. There have been great 
changes in the national and individual 
characteristics of those seeking admis- 
sion to the United States since the 
World War. These changes are best 
shown in the immigration report just 
issued by the Department of Labor. 
‘ A considerable increase in the num- 
ber of alien immigrants admitted, a 
large numerical and 
proportional de- 
crease among aliens 
leaving the United 
States, and a grow- 
ing tendency of in- 
admissible European 
aliens to attempt 
surreptitious entry 
into the country are 
outstanding features 
of the immigration 
record during the 
second year’s opera- 
tion of the Dilling- 
ham quota limit law, 
according to the an- 
nual report of Com- 
missioner General 
W. W. Husband of 
the United States 
Immigration Service 
to the Secretary of 
Labor. The report 
shows that a total of 
522,919 immigrant aliens were ad- 
mitted in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, or 213,363 more than in 
the previous fiscal year, the dif- 
ference being almost entirely due 
to increased immigration from 
British North America and Mexico, 
and to tite fact that natives of 
North and West European coun- 
tries used 90 percent of their al- 
loted quotas compared with only 46.4 
percent in the preceding fiscal year. 


EMIGRATION GREATLY DECREASED 


Only 81,450 aliens left the United 
States for permanent residence 
abroad, compared with 198,712 in 
the fiscal year 1922, and an annual 
average of 288,578 in the five pre- 
_ war years 1910-1914. During the 
15 years, 1908-1922, 100 emigrant 
aliens departed for every 276 im- 
migrant aliens. admitted, but in the 
year ending June 30 only 100 de- 


parted for every 642 admitted. The 
Commissioner General refers to the 
latter record as indicating “a most 
unusual degree of stability” and at- 
tributes it to favorable employment 
conditions in the United States, fear on 
the part of alien residents that once out 
of the country the quota law might 
make their return difficult, and in part 
to the increased proportion of North- 
western European peoples who have al- 
ways become permanent settlers to a 
much greater extent than the more re- 
cent immigrant races. 
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with Restrictive Laws 


In discussing the development of immi- 
gration law the report states that “Even 
a casual survey of congressional discus- 
sions of the immigration problem during 
the past quarter of a century demon- 
strates very clearly that while the law 
makers were deeply concerned with the 
mental, moral, and physical quality of 
immigrants, there developed as time 
went on an even greater concern as to 
the fundamental racial character of the 
constantly increasing numbers who came. 
The record of alien arrivals year by year 
had shown a gradual falling off in the 

immigration of 
northwest European 
peoples, represent- 
ing racial stocks 
which were common 
to America even in 
colonial days, and a 
rapid and remark- 
ably large increase 
in the movement 
from southern and 
eastern European 
countries and Asi- 
atic Turkey. Immi- 
gration from the 
last-named sources 
reached an annual 
average of about 
750,000 and in some 
years nearly a mil- 
lion came, and there 
seems to have been 
a general belief in 
Congress that it 
would increase 
rather than dimin- 
ish. At the same 
time no one seems to have antici- 
pated a revival of the formerly 
large influx from the “old sources,” 
as the countries of northwest Eu- 
rope came to be known. This re- 
markable change in the sources 
and racial character of our immi- 
grants led to an almost continuous 
agitation of the immigration prob- 
lem both in and out of Congress, 
and there was a steadily growing 
demand for restriction, particu- 
larly of the newer movement from 
the south and east of Europe. 

The literacy test provision in the 
general immigration act of 1917, 
as well as the more recent quota 
limit law, are referred to as evi- 
dent attempts on the part of Con- 
gress to reduce immigration from 
southern and eastern Europe and 
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Asiatic Turkey without “unduly interfer- 
ing with the normal movement of north- 
west European peoples into the United 
States.” In commenting on the effect of 
the quota limit law in this respect, it is 
pointed out that in 1913-14, under the 
“open door” policy, 921,160, or 75.6 per- 
cent of the total number of 
immigrants admitted, were of 
racial stocks peculiar to South- 

ern and Eastern Europe and 
Turkey, and only 253,855, or 

20.8 percent of the whole, were 

of northwest European peo- 

ples. In the year 1922-23, 
under the quota law, only 162,- 

695 of the former peoples were x 
admitted, a decrease of 758,- — 
465, and they constituted only 

81.1 percent of the total im- : 
migration. On the other hand 
while the actual increase in 
the number of northwest 
Europeans was only 20,652, 
they formed 52.5 percent of 
the total immigration in 1922- 
23 compared with only 20.8 percent in 
1913-14. 

In pointing to these facts,-it will, of 
course, be understood that the bureau is 
not commenting on the relative merits 
of the various alien peoples or groups 
composing our immigration, but rather 
that it is merely attempting to show 
from statistical records to what extent 
the quota limit law has met the purpose 
of Congress as that purpose is understood. 


IMMIGRATION FROM CANADA AND MEXICO 

British North America contributed 
117,011, and Mexico 63,768 immigrant 
aliens in 1922-23, compared with 46,810, 
and 19,551, respectively, in the preced- 
ing year, the increase apparently being 
due in a large measure to the demand 
for industrial workers in the United 
States, which demand was not fully sup- 
plied from Europe as in former years. 
The movement from Canada, which re- 
flected the mixed population of the 
Dominion, included 39,295 English, 30,438 
French, 17,045 Scotch, 12,000 Irish, and 
4,486 Hebrews, while nearly all immi- 
grants from Mexico were of the Mexi- 
can race. 

In commenting on the Mexican influx 
the report says: “Until within quite re- 
cent years comparatively few Mexican 
laborers got beyond the border states, 
but during the war they were taken in 
considerable numbers to the Middle 
Western States, where many of them 
were left without employment by the in- 
dustrial depression which followed. It 
is said that most of these eventually re- 
turned to Mexico or the southwest, but 
the demand for common labor in the 
north and east during the past year 
brought large numbers into industrial 
centers in Pennsylvania and elsewhere 


as substitutes for European laborers 
whose unlimited admission had been 
checked by the quota law.” 


ORIENTAL IMMIGRATION 


The number of Chinese admitted de- 
creased from 4,465 in 1921-22 to 4,074, 


LEAVING ELLIS ISLAND FOR NEW YORK DOCK FOR 


ENTRY INTO THE UNITED STATES 


in the past year, and the number leaving 
the country dropped from 6,146 to 3,788 
in the same period. Japanese arrivals 
were 5,652, and 2,884 departed, compared 
with 6,361 and 4,353, respectively, in the 
previous year. 

REJECTIONS AT PoRTS OF ARRIVAL 

A total of 20,619 or 2.9 percent of all 
aliens applying for admission were re- 
jected, the chief causes being likely to 
become a public charge 8,239, excess 
quota 2,680, unable to read 2,095, stowa- 
ways 1,929, physical disease and defects 
1,606, contract laborers 1,409. “Prob- 
ably no other phase of immigration 
work,” says the report, “attracts more 
widespread attention or causes so much 
unfavoable comment as do the rejection 
and deportation of aliens applying for 
admission at ports of entry, and yet of 
those who so’ applied in the fiscal year 
just ended only 1.3 percent were rejected 
at seaports * * * and at New York, 
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LONG TIME TREND OF IMMIGRA- 
TION 


which is always the storm center of 
criticism in this regard, only 1.1 percent 
of the aliens applying during the past 
year were turned away.” 
DEPORTATION AFTER LANDING 
Deportations under warrant proceed- 
ings totaled 3,661 during the year, the 
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principal causes being likely to become a 
public charge 1,188, criminals 394, men- 
tal diseases or defects 319, prostitutes, 
procurers, etc., 299. 


BorpDER PROBLEMS 


Reports of officers in charge of land 
border immigration districts 
indicate that the illegal entry 
of aliens over the land bound- 
aries has increased with the 
advent of more restrictive 
laws, and that the smuggling 
in of Europeans who cannot 
gain admission under the 
quota act has already become 
quite a serious problem. It is 
stated that the border immi- 
gration forces, originally or- 
ganized to prevent the smug- 
gling of Chinese, are now al- 
most entirely occupied with 
examining applicants for legal 
admission at fixed stations and 
that the border between such 
stations is practically un- 
guarded. The situation, says the report, 
“clearly suggests the necessity of re- 
viving, or rather creating, a border guard 
or patrol to perform purely police work 
in the prevention of alien border run- 
ning.” 

Commenting on the quota limit law, 
which expires by limitation June 30, 
1924, the report states that “its admin- 
istration has been attended with fewer 
difficulties than during the preceding 
fiscal year, and if the law were amended 
in some particulars it is doubtful whether 
any other equally effective method of re- 
stricting immigration could be devised 
that would present fewer administrative 
difficulties or cause less hardship to 
aliens or inconvenience to their friends 
in the United States.” 

The only specific recommendations, 
however, are that the monthly quota of 
20 percent be decreased in order to insure 
a better distribution throughout the year; 
that the quotas be counted overseas 
rather than at United States ports, and 
that a special border guard force be 
created to prevent smuggling over the 
land boundaries. 

In connection with the border problem 
presented in the foregoing report it is 
interesting to learn that many thousands 
of those aliens deemed undesirable evade 
our restrictions. 

Aliens barred by immigration laws are 
being smuggled into the United States 
by an elaborate system, and as many as 
1,000 a day are crossing the borders or 
entering the principal ports, according 
to estimates of James J. Davis, Secretary 
of Labor, made public by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 
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NATIONAL IMMIGRATION CONFERENCE 


An Interesting Exchange of Diverse Opinion on this Vital Subject—Naturalized 
Americans in Attendance Radically Disagree Over Desirability of Races 


URING a two-day conference on 

December 13 and 14, the pros 

and cons of the immigration 
question were presented and threshed 
out at this meeting, held under the 
auspices of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. The meeting opened with 
Frederick P. Fish, of Boston, chairman 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, as chairman of the meeting mak- 
ing a short statement of the purpose of 
the conference and a request for adher- 
ence to the program. The attempt to 
adhere to the lines laid down for discus- 
sion caused many sharp clashes during 
the later sessions. 

The whole problem of immigration was 
set forth in a scholarly address by M. 
W. Alexander, managing director of the 
Conference Board. 

One of the principal addresses of the 
day was made by Dr. Henry Fairchild 
Osborn, president of the American 
Museum of Natural History, who 
charged that Ellis Island was being used 
as a dumping ground for undesirable citi- 
zens of European nations. Dr. Osborn 
declared that at the same time some 
European nations were decoying their 
subjects in America toward repatria- 
tion, thereby endeavoring to get the 
best of the trade in citizenship at the 
expense of American institutions. 


“In cold-blooded scientific language, 
our best stock is threatened with ex- 
tinction. In certain parts of this 
country—not in all, thank God—the 
original stocks are becoming extinct. 
That is a lesson we learn from the 
dinosaur, that when it takes a wrong 
tendency a stock dies out. 

“You have an illuminating example 
of this in two of our greatest univer- 
sities—Harvard and Yale. Statistics 
show that if Harvard and Yale had 
to depend upon the sons of graduates, 
they would eventually be empty.” 

“In the Appalachian Mountain, for 
example,” he declared, “there are 
thousands and thousands of young men 
who are unutilized. America’s prob- 
lem is one of marshalling her forces, 
hordes to meet the peaks of industry 
and not of importing immigrants in 
and in the slumps to have a million 
Americans begging for work.” 


Dr. Osborn made a scientific analysis 
of different national characters, and ex- 
plained why, in his belief, the Japanese 
and Chinese, although possessing high 
and fine qualities, cannot be American- 
ized. The growth of any country is an 
expression of its “national character.” 
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England, France, Germany and other 
countries of northern Europe have had 
their national characters weakéned by 
the losses of the war. This, however, is 
not true of Italy or Spain. 

The distinguished scientist said it was 
common knowledge that many European 
countries have for years been trying to 


SkE THAT THEY MEASURE UP 


BEAT IT RIGHT 


guide their undesirable and dependent 
classes to American shores. 

“One country has for two and a half 
years been trying to persuade its su- 
perior emigrants to return from 
America. And the ships that bring 
back these desirables are filled up and 
sent back with inferior emigrants.” 


Dr. Osborn strongly endorsed Secre- 
tary Davis’ program of selective immi- 
gration. 


“Our first duty is to our own coun- 
try and our own civilization. No ele- 
ment should be allowed to become pre- 
ponderant here which, conglomerat- 
ing in any one region, might threaten 
our national character.” 

“France estimated that each man is 
worth $3,000 to the nation. No doubt 
to the United States a sound able- 
bodied immigrant is worth more than 
that. But what do the dependents 
cost us? More than $1,000 a head 
yearly. Gov. Smith has just asked 
for $50,000,000 for the State’s insane 
asylums. And one-third of all these 
inmates are immigrants or the chil- 
dren of immigrants. The solution of 
this problem is selective. immigra- 
tion.” 


Frobably the most interesting single 
statement made during the conference 
was that of Dr. Spencer L. Dawes, medi- 
cal examiner, New York State Hospital 
Commission, and president of the Inter- 


state Conference on Immigration, on the 
question, “Shall a physical examination 
of aliens desiring to emigrate to the 
United States be held at major ports of 
embarkation by United States medical 
officers ?” 

“This scheme of a physical exami- 
nation of aliens by U. S. medical offi- 
cers abroad, Dr. Dawes pointed out, 
is not only illegal but is illogical and 
impossible as well. As a matter of 
fact, a joint committee of the U. S. 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives have carefully investigated this 
matter and have found that without 
special treaties covering the proposed 
examination abroad the same could 
not be conducted and they further re- 
ported that in their opinion and as a 
result of their investigations no for- 
eign government would agree to such 
a treaty. Even were we allowed— 
under whose supervision, under what 
direct authority would these physi- 
cians act? The State or Treasury De- 
partment, the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service or the Secretary 
of Labor? Under what provision of 
the Constitution could they possibly 
exercise their authority on foreign ter- 
ritory? Assuming, therefore, for the 
sake of argument the legality and the 
practicability of the procedure if it 
were carried out, not only would it 
mean the establishment of a large and 
expensive personnel abroad subject to 
all kinds of outside influences, but it 
would defeat the very object which it 
was intended to accomplish. Section 
19 of the Act of February 5, 1917, pro- 
vides among other things for the de- 
portation of certain classes and Sec- 
tion 9 of the same Act reads: 


“And that the existence of such 
disease or disability might have been 
detected by means of a competent 
medical examination at such time” 
(referring of course to examination 
before embarkation) and fining the 
transportation company responsible 
for the entry of the alien. 


“How, may I ask you, could the fed- 
eral government enforce the sections 
of the law referred to? Either the 
deportation at the expense of the 
steamship company or the fine upon the 
steamship company, if its own offi- 
cials had made the examination and 
passed the emigrant in Europe as fit 
to enter the United States. You can 
readily see that the whole structure 
relating to deportation and fine would 
fall to the ground. Sections 9 and 19 
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of the Act referred to, insofar as they 
relate to steamship companies, might 
as well be elided from the law. 

“Destructive criticism, of course, is 
rarely of value unless it is accom- 
panied by constructive criticism. Per- 
mit me, therefore, to outline to you a 
method advocated by me for many 
years and warmly approved of by the 
many investigators, federal officials 
and members of Congress. It is that 
there shall be provided as a prere- 
requisite to the granting of a vise to 
the emigrant that he shall present a 
medical certificate on a blank provided 
by the Commissioner General of Im- 
migration embodying family and per- 
sonal history of the emigrant and cer- 
tifying that the emigrant is not of 
the excluded classes. This medical 
certificate to be made out by a physi- 
cian in the employ of the transporta- 
tion company which would bring him 
to the United States, providing a fine 
based on the cost of transportation not 
less than three times such cost and 
leaving in the law all the provisions 
of Sections 9 and 19 referred to above. 
This would not, of course, even though 
a visé were granted, necessarily per- 
mit the emigrant to enter the United 
States. It would merely serve to 
lighten the labors of the Immigration 
Inspectors at the ports of entry and, 
in the hands of an honest steamship 
company, be a material saving to them 
in cost of fines and return passages of 
deportees and would place the respon- 
sibility directly where it belongs, 
namely, upon the transportation com- 
pany, making it possible to severely 
penalize the steamship companies who 
attempted to evade the law and would 
not in any way interfere with deporta- 
tion proceedings as carried out at 
present.” 


The point emphasized in Dr. Dawes’ 
statement is specifically covered in the 
immigration resolution passed by the 
American Mining Congress at its Mil- 
waukee convention in October and ap- 
pears to be the most satisfactory solu- 
tion of this difficult problem which has 
yet been proposed. 


Charles Cheney, of Cheney Brothers, 
speaking on behalf of the American 
manufacturers, stated that there was 
considerable misapprehension in the 
public mind as to the attitude of Ameri- 
can manufacturers and employers of 
labor generally on the question of immi- 
gration. He thought this mistaken im- 
pression existed in the belief that manu- 
facturers wanted free influx of foreign 
labor. Mr. Cheney stated this is far 
from the case; that American manufac- 
turers are much more deeply interested 
in the restriction of immigration to those 
classes of immigrants who have the 


possibilities of good citizenship and that 
they stand united on a program of immi- 
gration which would insure only the en- 
trance of the most fit. 

E. J. Henning, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, who addressed the industrial re- 
lations division of the American Min- 
ing Congress at Milwaukee in Ocotober, 
stated that: 


“The time is at hand when the 
whole immigration question will cease 
to be a shuttlecock of steamship com- 
pany and politicians and will be in 
the hands of capable, responsible and 
upright United States officials.” 


He said he hoped the United States 
would some day segregate the economic 
question of the wage earner from the 
problem of immigration. 

Mr. Henning declared there is actual 
unemployment in the United States right 
now which will make itself felt after 
January 1st. Industrialists said eight 
months ago that a million laborers were 
needed here. If that were true and had 
they been imported as immigrants, there 
would be more than a million men walk- 
ing the streets after January Ist, he 
said. 

John A. Penton, president of the Pen- 
ton Publishing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, presided at a discussion of the per- 
centage restriction, which at present is 
three percent per annum of the na- 
tionals from foreign countries who were 
domiciled here in 1910. A great many 
people are advocating a change in the 
law, reducing the percentage to two per- 
cent as of 1900, which would cut the 
Slavic and Near Eastern quotas and 
raise the limit for Britishers, Scandina- 
vians, Germans and French. 

This session was especially marked by 
strong pleas from naturalized citizens 
who represented various foreign races 
naturalized into the citizenship of the 
United States, on behalf of the right of 
their fellow countrymen to emigrate to 
this country as freely as they see fit. 
At times the discussion became a vigor- 
ous dispute between the representatives 
of these various races with regard to the 
relative merits of their own races as 
compared to every other race seeking ad- 
mission to the United States. This was 
the one feature of the conference which, 
while unavoidable from the standpoint 
of the conference itself, would call for 
criticism of the spirit manifested by 
those who addressed it. In this session, 
as in many of the others, there was so 
strong a preponderance of naturalized 
Americans, particularly from Southeast- 
ern Europe, emphatically demanding the 
right of their peoples to enter the United 
States without restrictions that succeed- 
ing speakers were forced to emphasize 
the fact that after all this is America’s 
problem. 
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The American Federation of Labor 
was primarily responsible for the present 
restrictive immigration law and organ- 
ized labor stands solidly behind the law, 
declared Hugh Frayne, New York rep- 
resentative of the A. F. of L. 

Labor at this time has no further 
recommendations to make regarding im- 
migration unless new and important sug- 
gestions as a result of the conference are 
placed before it, said Mr. Frayne. 


“If there is any change in our 
policy it should be in the contract labor 
law and against the exploiting of 
those in foreign lands by subterfuge,” 
he declared. “If we continue to fill 
this country with insane and criminals 
who are seeping through today there 
will come a time whenethere will be 
nobody left to uphold our Constitu- 
tion. Labor is for entrance of suitable 
immigrants from all nations except the 
Asiatic ones.” 


Referring the question of amending 
the contract labor law, James A. Emery, 
counsel to the National Manufacturers’ 
Association, said it seemed to be the im- 
pression that thousands of people had 
come to this country under the provisions 
of that law. He quoted official govern- 
ment statements to show that so few 
skilled artisans had come under the law 
that it had not even been necessary to 
record them. 


The question as to whether or not the 
1917 illiteracy act should be modified was 
debatable, said Mr. Emery. The act 
would never keep out a Lenin or a 
Trotsky, he said, and would keep out 
hard working, potential citizens who 
could not read and write. He favored 
the Canadian system of immigration un- 
der which the government selected the 
kind of immigrants it desired when it 
wanted them. As for a proposed system 
of registration for aliens, Mr. Emery 
was opposed to it if it became part of a 
large system of espionage. He sug- 
gested an immigration law that would 
permit the socially desirable to enter and 
that would be flexibly administered. 

General Harry T. Allen, who was the 
guest of honor at luncheon, said that 
the immigration problem was more than 
an economic or sociological one; that it 
was a political problem. 


“It is a question involving the com- 
mingling of an Old World and a New 
World racial, cultural and geographic 
background,” he said. “The immi- 
gration problem is indeed one of the 
essentially great questions of the 
future of the United States. 

“You are well acquainted with the 
fact that the financial returns from 
their emigrants in the United States 
constitute one of the capital resources 
of certain southern and southeastern 
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states of Europe. Your charts show 
the proportions of our permanent and 

' temporary immigrants. They also 
clearly show the numbers and na- 
tionalities and their determination in 
our land. 

“The determination of the character 
of immigration, even to racial or state 
discrimination, is a sovereign right 
that has been practiced at all times. 
The state must for political, economic 
and industrial reasons, as well as for 
its general welfare, be accorded such 
a right. Modern history is full of 
examples of the exercise of this right. 
Japan has discriminated for what it 
considers sound reasons against the 
Chinese, and the Turks have discrimi- 
nated against the Greeks and Armen- 
ians.” 


The ten-minute time limit of the speak- 
ers in these discussions was enforced by 
a “traffic signal” which flashed a red 
light when the speakers’ time approached 


two minutes from completion. When 
the following two minutes had passed, 
if the speaker had not finished he was 
summarily stopped. 

It will be of interest and service to 
those in the mining industry who have 
been studying this immigration problem 
to have the basis of discussion which was 
more or less adhered to in the confer- 
ence just held. The questions which 
formed the topics of discussion in the 
public forum were printed in full in the 
December issue of the MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL. 

It was specifically stated in the an- 
nouncements that no motion or formal 
vote on any question relating to immi- 
gration would be entertained. There- 
fore, the meeting was not purposed to 
lead up to a formulation of policy, but 
merely to get before the Board the 
questions of issue, and the same ques- 
tions are of vital interest to the mining 
industry in the formulation of its own 
immigration policy. 


GOLD AND SILVER INQUIRY COMMISSION 
HEARING 


Producers Submit Evidence and Urge Necessity for Further 
Geological Data and Governmental Assistance in Development 
of Placer Mining Industry 


called by Fletcher Hamil- 
ton, special field investigator for 
the United States Senate Commission of 
Gold and Silver Inquiry, was held at 
Sacramento, Calif., December 3 and 4, 
1923. 

Evidence reciting the trials of the 
prospector in complying with the bond 
provisions of the 1916 Homestead 640- 
Acre Grazing Act was introduced by 
E. A. Carroll, of the White Oak Mining 
Company, Mariposa County, and by C. 
H. Burk, of the same section. John F. 
Armstrong, a former registrar of the 
United States Land Office, also submitted 
evidence in respect to the conflicting in- 
terests of the prospector and home- 
steader. 

Evidence as to present and prewar 
costs of operation, production, labor effi- 
ciency, taxation and statistical infor- 
mation was submitted by mine operators, 
engineers and others as follows: 

A. S. Howe, superintendent, Central 
Eureka Mng. Co., Sutter Creek, Calif. 

Arthur B. Foote, general manager, 
North Star Mines, Grass Valley, Calif. 

F. W. Nobs, general manager, Empire 
Mines, Grass Valley, Calif. 

G. MecM. Ross, E. M., Stockton, Calif. 

C. E. Trezona, manager, Kate Hardy 
Mines, Alleghany, Calif. 

A. Sutro, vice-president, Dominion 
Mine Organization. 


*H. C. Cutting, owner, Buzzard Hill 
Mines, Siskiyou County. 

E. S. Van Dyke, president, Cons., Min- 
ing & Refining Co. 

E. A. Carroll, manager, White Oak 
Mining Co., Mariposa County. 

Lloyd Root, state mineralogist. 

C. A. Logan, district engineer State 
Mining Bureau. 

John F. Armstrong (former regis- 
trar), U. S. Land Office. 

Reaves Davis, Happy Camp operator. 

H. W. McCullough, gravel mining, 
Michigan Bluff. 

Robert I. Kerr, secretary-treasurer, 
California Metal & Mineral Products 
Association. 

A summing up of the testimony ad- 
duced at the hearing indicated: 

A gradual closing of the public domain 
to the prospector, because of drastic 
regulations of the United States Land 
Office and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Increased taxation, both state and fed- 
eral. 

Increased costs of operation without 
a corresponding increase in the price of 
their product. 

The wasting of a natural resource due 
to the impossibility of working low- 
grade ores. 

An alarming decrease in the popula- 
tion of mining counties due to the sus- 
pension of mining operations. 
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Additional burdens placed upon op- 
erators as the result of federal legisla- 
tion providing for the storage of mine 
tailings. 

A protest to certain publicity matter 
issued by the Treasury Department in 
reference to the purchase of government 
securities, in which mining investments 
are referred to as uncertain and ex- 
tremely speculative. 

The necessity for further geological 
data and survey of the mining areas of 
the state and the revision of legislation 
or governmental assistance in the de- 
velopment of the placer mining industry. 

An average increase in the wages of 
lode mine employees, 1913-1923, of ap- 
proximately 66 percent. 

An average increase in the wages of 
dredge operators of over 50 percent. 

An average increase in mine supplies 
of approximately 48 perceut. 

Electric power for the same period 
advanced in price 30 to 40 percent. 


WAGE AGREEMENT DECISION 


E hewn government lost its suit before 

the Supreme Court in a case involving 
a wage agreement in the window glass 
manufacturing industry. In this case the 
government charged that an agreement 
between the manufacturers and work- 
men by which certain groups of plants 
were operated during a part of the year 
and other groups during another part 
constituted an agreement in violation of 
the anti-trust law. In the argument of 
the case before the court, it was con- 
tended by government attorneys that if 
such an agreement was approved it 
might be extended to the coal industry 
with harmful effect, because it might al- 
low either operators or miners to con- 
spire to cease production in order to 
affect prices. The court, while not spe- 
cifically passing on this angle of the sit- 
uation, declined to declare the window 
glass wage agreement in violation of the 
anti-trust law, on the ground that there 
was no evidence of conspiracy, and be- 
cause of the fact that the industry re- 
quires a class of highly skilled labor 
which is not sufficient to operate all the 
factories throughout the year. 


GOVERNMENT COAL MINE 


government reclamation service 

irrigation project at Williston, N. D. 
operates a coal mine on public land, 
which is said to be the only government- 
operated coal mine in the country. Ac- 
cording to a report of the service, there 
was produced at this mine last year 
12,000 tons of coal at a cost of $2.39 per 
ton, which was 36 cents below the aver- 
age of the community. 
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PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION OUTLINED 


Arizona Committee Presents Report Embodying Fundamental Principles that 
Go To the Very Root of the Industrial Problem 


HE Arizona Committee of the 
American Mining Congress on 
Industrial Cooperation presents 
the following interpretation of the 
principles of industrial cooperation 
underlying the practice of the Arizona 
mining companies. Arizona has done 
much to further satisfactory relations 
between employes and employers in 
recent years, and the prin- 
ciples involved have proved 
their worth in actual opera- 
tion. The foundation upon 
which the various com- 
panies work is identical, al- 
though the methods of put- 
ting these principles into 
operation vary greatly. 
Neither methods nor results 
are discussed at this time, 
as the methods depend upon 
local conditions which are 
not common to many prop- 
erties, and the results de- 
pend upon the manner in 
which the work is carried 
out. 


The principles underlying 
industrial cooperation are 
presented in the order of 
their importance, as fol- 
lows: 


1. Personal Contact. 

2. Working Conditions. 
3. Employes’ Representation. 

4. Reward for Increased Efficiency. 
5. Community Conditions. 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


Personal contact of the officials of a 
company, from president to shop or 
‘jigger” boss, with the employes is the 
most important factor in establishing 
and maintaining industrial coopera- 
tion. The value and effect of such per- 
sonal contact will depend largely upon 
the personality and character of the 
operating heads of departments, and 
their care in selection and training of 
their foremen and bosses. The em- 
ployer must realize that the right side 
to any problem is not his own side, but 
somewhere between his side and his em- 
ployes’ point of view. When a problem 
is approached with sincerity and per- 
sonal understanding on both sides, the 
right course will be found and followed. 
The vast majority of all men will play 
the game fairly and squarely unless 
suspicion, fear and hate have been per- 
mitted to obscure the points at issue. 

No employer has the right or ability 
to handle labor unless he likes his men. 


Any employer who really likes his men 
has no difficulty in putting his per- 
sonality across and in gaining the whole- 
hearted respect and cooperation of prac- 
tically all of the men working with him. 
The employer who does not like his men 
will do the least harm if he delegates 
such duties as bring him in contact with 
the men to one whose sincerity, fair- 


safety in working conditions is essential 
for continuous employment. As mining 
is a hazardous industry, this condition 
is foremost in the minds of employer 
and employe. Of equal importance is 
the policy of square dealing and justice 
on the part of the bosses, through which 
a man is assured of equitable treatment 
under any condition which arises. Under 
the policy of personal con- 
tact previously outlined, 
this condition is a natural 
consequence. 


MISUNDERSTANANGS 


ness and honesty are immediately felt 
by the workman. 

The essentials in the selection of fore- 
men are personality and character. The 
ability to obtain the highest efficiency, 
physical and moral, depends upon a 
knowledge and understanding of the men 
under his direction. The success of per- 
sonal contact depends upon the interest 
of the foreman in the employe and his 
problems, as daily association permits a 
closer contact than can possibly be ob- 
tained by those in higher positions with- 
out being inquisitive or patronizing. 
After selection, constant thought and 
training must be given to develop each 
official and foreman each day to a 
broader and broader viewpoint, by which 
each one can more readily inspire con- 
fidence, respect and good will. With- 
out this relation, no amount of welfare 
work can make any lasting impression. 

WorKING CONDITIONS 

The second most important’ factor 
underlying industrial cooperation is that 
of working conditions and environment 
under which a man does his daily work. 
The maintenance and enforcement of 


Of lesser vital importance 
are methods of securing 
continuity of employment 
and general physical con- 
ditions. A man’s most im- 
portant possession is his 
job, and its continuity 
should depend solely upon 
the faithful performance of 
work. The discharge of 
any employe is of great im- 
portance to him, and should 
be only for failure to per- 
form work, infraction of 
rules and _ reduction of 
forces. The fair way of 
handling both employment 
and discharge is through a 
central bureau, where both 
the requirements and poli- 
cies of the company as a 
whole are treated in the broadest way. 
The maintenance of adequate ventilation, 
sanitation, lighting and other physical 
conditions is a matter of course where 
the employer is in close personal and 
sympathetic contact with his men. 


EMPLOYES’ REPRESENTATION 


In fairness to the employe, some 
method must be established whereby the 
employes have an equal voice in the 
adoption of regulations governing their 
work, conditions of employment and ad- 
justment of grievances and complaints. 
This may vary from the method where 
every employe knows and feels that he 
can secure consideration, discussion and 
prompt and just action from any and 
every official of the company, from boss 
to general manager, to the method which 
involves elections, organization and com- 
mittees. Each method may give equally 
good results under the local conditions 
involved. 

Any method of representation has 
three objects: (1) To provide a simple 
means for presentation of complaints, 
grievances and suggestions with assur- 
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by the management; (2) a 
means of placing before the 
body of employes the policies 
and problems of the company, 
and (3) a means of mutual 
solution of problems of mu- 
tual interest in such a way 
that the employer cannot take 
advantage of labor, even 
should he want to. The 
method must inspire confidence 
by the simplicity and fairness 
with which it is developed and 
maintained. Without confi- 
dence, any plan of employes’ 
representation will fail. 


REWARD FOR INCREASED 
EFFICIENCY 


The consideration of wages 
and compensation is of great 
importance in any policy for 
developing cooperation, but 
high wages will not insure 


operator. 


The recommendations made to the 26th 
Annual Convention of the American Mining 
Congress by its Arizona Committee on In- 
dustrial Cooperation are such as to warrant 
the careful consideration of every mining 
Their interpretation of the prin- 
ciples of Industrial Cooperation meets with 
the complete approval of this organization. 
The personnel of the committee includes: 

Chairman—H. DeWitt Smith, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Arizona. 

Members —F. A. Woodward, Iron Cap 
Copper Co., Copperhill, Arizona. 

H. C. Henrie, 


Copper Queen Branch, 
Phelps Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Arizona. 

Chas. F. Willis, Arizona Mining Journal, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
The American Mining Congress 
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thusiasm which carries into 

the home life the same spirit 

of helpful cooperation. 
COMMUNITY CONDITIONS 


Where cooperation has been 
fully developed on the job, co- 
operation toward improvement 
in living and social conditions 
follows as a natural conse- 
quence. 

It is the duty of all mining 
companies, on account of their 
location at a distance from 
cities, to see that adequate 
housing is available for their 
employes. Reasonable rent is 
a natural corollary to adequate 
housing. The method of se- 
curing both will vary with 
local conditions. The company 
is also definitely responsible 
for the ordinary necessities of 
the community, suchas schools, 
water supply and sanitation. 


willing cooperation if the poli- 
cies previously outlined are unsatisfac- 
torily executed. 

A fair day’s wage is necessary that 
a man may provide satisfactorily for 
his family. A fair day’s wage is not 
a money value, but the purchasing power 
in terms of food, housing and other com- 
modities needed or desired. In return 
for a fair day’s wage, insistence must 
be placed upon a fair day’s work, in 
fairness to the two parties involved. 

Of equal importance with a fair day’s 
wage is the principle of additional re- 


ward for greater effort, superior skill 
or increased efficiency. The manner of 
paying this reward, on contract, bonus 
or piecework basis, makes no difference 
so long as the reward is proportional to 
the additional work performed. This 
method requires definite physical co- 
operation between employer and employe 
from which both can see visible results 
and material benefits. The reward for 
increased efficiency develops an interest 
in the man’s own work that is felt 
throughout a plant, and develops an en- 


However, the community itself 
must be responsible for the initiation, 
maintenance and participation in the re- 
ligious, social and recreational features 
of the community. The company should 
give all possible encouragement to the 
development of these features, but leave 
the control and operation entirely to the 
individual. A condition of indifferent 
apathy must develop wherever any regu- 
lation of a man’s leisure hours is di- 
rected by his employer, no matter how 
sympathetic that employer may be to 
his employe’s needs. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE REPORT REVIEWS RAIL SITUATION 


Year’s Developments Favorable—Car Loadings Exceed Previous Records— 
Earnings Much Improved—Valuation Work Progressing 


UTSTANDING developments 
Oe the transportation 

history of the current year. The 
most noteworthy of these developments 
are (1) the unprecedented volume of 
traffic handled; (2) the concurrent trans- 
formation of a car shortage condition 
into one of car surpluses; and (3) an 
exceptional distribution of available 
equipment over territory in which the 
large traffic movement originated. These 
facts are outlined in the 37th Annual 
Report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to Congress. 

The report states that during the 
first nine months of 1923 the carriers 
handled more great traffic than during 
any previous corresponding period, the 
net ton miles of revenue and non-revenue 
freight being reported as 43,796,799,000. 
This represents an increase of 2.09 per- 
cent over. the corresponding period in 
1920 which marked the previous record, 
4.08-percent over the first nine months 


of 1918 when freight traffic was greatly 
stimulated by the war, and 31.1 percent 
over the first nine months of last year, 
when freight traffic was reduced some- 
what by the loal miners’ and railway 
shopmen’s strikes. 


Recorp CAR LOADINGS 


“During the first forty-four weeks of 
this year, January 1 to November 1, 
inclusive,” says the report, “42,655,661 
cars were reported loaded with revenue 
freight, an increase over the corres- 
ponding period of 1922 of 6,455,666 cars, 
in 1921 of 9,037,948, and in 1920 of 
4,028,110. Not only was this unpre- 
cedented tonnage handled well, but the 
carriers reported a surplusage of the 
week ended July 14, of 84,210 railroad 
owned freight cars in good repair and 
11,035 cars of private ownership. 

“From June 22, to August 14 surplus 
cars increased 58,671 to 78,404, and 
shortages decreased from 11,896 to 


8,315. On five occasions between these 
dates more cars of revenue freight were 
loaded during a week than were ever 
before loaded in a similar period. The 
report points out that at the end of the 
week of October 16, 1920, which marked 
the previous record loaded, there was a 
shortage of 69,517 cars and that on 
October 31, 1922, the shortage was re- 
ported at 179,239, whereas there was no 
material shortage during the peak load- 
ing period this year. This shows that a 
high degree of efficiency in transporta- 
tion obtains at the present time, accord- 
ing to the report. 

The Commission mentions three fac- 
tors which have made possible this 
hitherto unequaled transportation per- 
formance; (1) the condition of power 
and cars; (2) the locomotives and cars 
placed in service; (3) increase in the 
mileage per car per day and loading of 
equipment, 


. 
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With respect to railroad earnings, the 
report states that “The marked business 
revival of 1923 has greatly augmented 
the gross net earnings of the carriers as 
compared with the earnings in the de- 
pressed years of 1921 and 1922. In the 
calendar year 1921 the operating reve- 
nues of class one roads amounted to 
$5,573,153,133, and the net railway 
operating income which is the amount 
from which big charges and dividends 
are based, was $615,945,614 (revised 
monthly report figures). In 1922, in 
spite of strike troubles and the rate re- 
duction effective in the middle of the 
year, the operating revenue increased 
$5,617,252,656 and the net railway 
operating income to $776,655,960. 

“The year 1923 began with an in- 
heritance of deferred maintenance re- 
sulting from the shopmen’s strike. The 
decrease in the percentage of cars and 
locomotives in unserviceable condition 
had begun in the closing months of 1922 
and this decrease was continued in 1923. 
The reports of the carriers showed that 
in July 1922, 14.2 percent of their 
freight cars were unserviceable; the cor- 
responding figure for August 1923, was 
7.8 percent. In September 1922 29.9 
percent of freight road locomotives re- 
ported unserviceable. The correspond- 
ing figure for August 1923 was 19.8 
percent. This has occasioned unusual 
expenditures for maintenance of equip- 
ment and has tended somewhat to reduce 
the net railway operating income which, 
for the first nine months of 1923 was 
718,948,603. For the calendar year the 
corresponding figure will probably be in 
excess of a billion dollars, but possibly 
not sufficiently to make the reported 
earnings equivalent to 5% percent on 
the fair value of the property. 

“The improvement in the earnings of 
the carriers noted above has by no 
means been equally distributed among 
the individual systems. The recovery 
from the depression of 1921 was more 
marked in the eastern and southern dis- 
tricts than in the western district in the 
first two-thirds of the year 1923.” 


Rate ScALE STANDARDS 

It is stated in the report that at- 
tention has been given to working out a 
basis for freight rates that will reflect 
in a systematic way such elements as 
cost of service and value of service. “We 
are fully aware,” says the Commission, 
“that commercial conditions have in the 


past prevented the development of har- 
monious and logical rate structures, and 
that such influences will continue to 
operate in the future. Nevertheless, it 
would frequently be helpful to us in our 
work of determining just freight rates 
if we had before us comprehensive in- 
formation bearing upon both cost and 
value of service. In a tentative way a 
series of tables has been prepared pur- 
porting to give what would be a reason- 
able rate for carload transportation of 
any commodity on a cost of service 
basis for any distance. These tables 
should be thoroughly tested and ex- 
panded before they are published for 
use. Very thorough study along this 
line requires much more tedious work in 
ascertaining the cost of various railroad 
operations than in a systematic com- 
parison of existing rates and would 
call for adequate appropriation.” 
CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 


During the period covered by the re- 
port, the Commission held more than 
sixty days of hearing in Washington 
and in all sections of the country, ex- 
cept the southeast, for the purposes in- 
dicated in their tentative plans of 
August 3, 1921, for the consolidation of 
railroads. According to the report, 
those hearings now comprise nearly 
fifty volumes, containing over 11,000 
pages of testimony and 630 exhibits, 
most of them voluminous. 

The Commission reports progress in 
its valuation work. This work is pro- 
gressing slowly. There has been much 
public dissatisfaction expressed con- 
cerning the results of the valuations 
made thus far. In this connection, the 
Commission states that “it was probably 
to be anticipated that as the compli- 
cated work of valuing such an extensive 
utility as the railroad plan ‘of the 
United States, having so intimate a con- 
nection with our national life, ap- 
proached an advanced stage of comple- 
tion, there would arise questions as to 
whether the work had been done in con- 
formity with the desires or intent of 
the Congress. 

VALUATIONS INVOLVE DIFFICULTIES 

“Few public undertakings have pre- 
sented more controversial questions than 
the valuation of privately owned agen- 
cies of public service. Although the 
subject as it has been raised relates 
both to common carriers and public 
utilities has been widely discussed and 
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litigated for more than a third of a 
century, wide differences of opinion 
still prevail regarding many of the 
problems it presents. These differences 
have not yet been set to rest either by 
the commissions or by the courts. In 
the valuation of railroads we encounter 
all of these complicated issues. 

“It was not to be expected that in the 
most extensive valuation yet undertaken: 
and involving properties of great aggre- 
gate value, there would fail to develop: 
the most searching public and legal in- 
quiry into the administration and cor- 
rectness of interpretation of a compli- 
cated act that is not entirely free from 
ambiguities.” 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Commission adheres to recom- 
mendations made last year. These 
recommendations included: (1) An 
amendment to Section 1 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act providing for the punish- 
ment of any person attempting to in- 
fluence, by an offer of money or other- 
wise, an employe of a carrier. 


TRANSPORTATION RECORD 

Reviewing railroad transportation in: 
1923, the American Railway Association. 
says the railroads have transported the 
greatest freight traffic in history with~ 
out transportation difficulties and with 
virtually no car shortage, and in addi- 
tion has improved the physical condi- 
tion of their rolling stock. Loadings of 
revenue freight during the year 
amounted to 49,844,000 cars, an increase 
of 15 percent over 1922. Reference is 
made to the early movement during the 
year of coal which made equipment 
available for crop movement. Railroad 
earnings during the year were 5.11 per- 
cent. Freight rates are said to have 
been $500,000,000 less than in 1922 on 
account of the 10 percent reduction made 
in that year by the I. C..C. Railroads 
have placed in service 200,000 new 
freight cars, of which 75,346 were new 
coal cars, and 4,000 new locomotives. 
Railroads in 1923 expended $1,800,000,- 
000 for fuel, materials and supplies, an 
increase of $131,426,729 over 1922. 
Railroads in 1923 placed in storage for 
their own use the largest supply of coal 
ever set aside by them for that purpose, 
and established a new record in the 
amount of coal moved to Lake Erie ports 
for shipment up the Lakes, the total be- 
ing 31,313,000 tons. 
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LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 


More Than 3,000 Bills Introduced—Committees Organized—Important Mining 
Legislation Before Both House and Senate—Sessions Marked by Sharp Dis- 
putes—Western Members Will Aggressively Push Department of Mines Bill 


LTHOUGH more than 3,000 bills 
Ass: introduced, little was accom- 

plished during the sixteen days 
that the 68th Congress was in session 
before the holiday recess. It will recon- 
vene January 3rd. The sessions were 
marked by sharp disputes in both Senate 
and House between regular Republicans 
and Progressives, over representation of 
the latter group on committee assign- 
ments and revision of the rules. 

They were, however, able to organize 
their committees, although the Progres- 
sives delayed the election of the Speaker 
of the House for four days. A compro- 
mise was reached to revise the rules of 
the House within 30 days. The Progres- 
sives are responsible for the failure of 
the Senate to elect Senator Cummins, of 
Iowa, as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

President Coolidge in his message to 
Congress recommended that attention be 
first given to a revision of the tax laws. 
The Treasury Department has submitted 
to the House Committee on Ways and 
Means a draft of a bill providing for the 
complete revision of the entire tax law. 
Among other things, this bill proposes to 
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limit the deduction for discovery deple- 
tion to 50 percent of the net income from 
the property depleted. It also proposes 
to reduce the surtax rates, by providing 
that they shall commence with 1 percent 
on net income of from $10,000 to $12,000, 
to a maximum of 25 percent on net in- 
come in excess of $100,000. Provision is 
also made for a board of tax appeals to 
meet in various parts of the country. 
Consideration is being given to this leg- 
islation by the committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES 

Of outstanding interest to the mining 
industry was the introduction of bills in 
the Senate creating a Department of 
Mines which were presented by Senators 
Shortridge, of California, and Oddie, of 
Nevada. This legislation will be con- 
sidered by the Senate in connection with 
the proposed reorganization of all the 
government departments. It is the pur- 
pose of western members of Congress 
to actively press for creation of this 
department. 


MINE EXEMPTION 


A bill to exempt income from the min- 
ing of gold from the income tax has been 


introduced by Representative Raker, 
California, who has also reintroduced his 
bill of the last Congress providing for a 
tax on gold used for other than monetary 
purposes, and the payment of a premium 
to producers of newly mined gold. 

A number of bills were introduced con- 
cerning mining claims, including bills to 
revise the present law prescribing the 
methods of obtaining patent mining 
claims; to create a United States Plati- 
num Corporation to assist in develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of Alaska; 
the establishment of an oil shale refinery 
plant in Utah; and of a mine rescue 
station in Indiana. 

The proposed “Blue Sky” bill was re- 
introduced by Representative Denison, of 
Illinois. This bill was passed by the 
House during the last Congress but did 
not receive consideration in the Senate. 
The bill specifically defines as a security 
a “certificate of interest in an oil, gas or 
mining lease,” and would forbid the use 
of the mails in their behalf in any state 
which forbids the sale of securities. An- 
other bill along this line was introduced 
by Representative McClintic, of Okla- 
homa, who proposes that corporations or 
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GENERAL MINING— 
S. 937: eetige (R.), Calif. Dept. of 


S. 179: oddie “<R. ), Nev. Dept of Mines. 
H.R. 112: Raker (D.), Calif. Gold Production 
Incentive. 
S. 911: King (D.), Utah. <a Claims. 
H. R. 2861: O’Connell (D.), N. Y. Alaska De- 
velopment. 
S. 910: King (D.), Utah. Oil Shale Plant. 
H.R. 565: Sanders (R.), Ind. Mine Rescue 
Stations. 


IMPORTANT BILLS REVIEWED IN THIS ISSUE 


S. 812: Fletcher (D.), Fla. Export Asso- 
ciations. 
S. 727: Johnson (R.), Calif. Colorado River. 
716: Johnson (R.), Wash. Abolish Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 


H.J.Res. 85: ae (D), Mont. Conscription in 


S. 289: Spencer (R.), Mo. Federal Court of 
Conciliation. 

H.R. 30: Foster (R.), Ohio. Abolish Railroad 
Labor Board. 


S. 872: Spencer (R.), Mo. 
Overproduction. 

S. Res. 11: Walsh (D.), Mont. Lease Inquiry. 
S. 424: McKellar (D.), Tenn. Foreign Hold- 


. ings. 
TARIFF— 


S. 482: Jones (R.), Wash. Increased Duty. 
S. 347: Jones (D.), N. M. Raw Materials. 
Ga. Free Calcium 


Suspension for 


INDUSTRIAL— 


others dealing in securities shall file an- 
nual reports with the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Several bills were introduced to change 
the value of the dollar to the basis of the 
average price of commodities. 


CoAL LEGISLATION 

Proposed coal legislation was also 
dumped into the legislative hopper. 
President Coolidge in his message to 
Congress opposed government ownership 
or operation of coal mines, but con- 
demned the high cost of coal and called 
on the industry to free itself from the 
charge of profiteering. He advocated 
amendment of rules governing car sup- 
ply and encouragement of greater unity 
of ownership and common selling agents 
for limited districts, under regulation to 
permit unlimited competition, distribu- 
tion and storage. To date no proposals 
have been presented carrying out the 
President’s recommendations, but the 
creation of a bureau in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to regulate the 
anthracite coal industry is provided in a 
bill introduced by Representative Tread- 
way, of Massachusetts, which he will dis- 
cuss in the House on January 8rd. His 
colleague, Representative Luce, Massa- 
chusetts, introduced a bill providing for 
the establishment of standards of quality 
of anthracite by the Bureau of Mines. 
Representative Rogers, of Massachusetts, 
introduced bills proposing to forbid the 
exportation of coal. 

A large number of bills were intro- 


H.R. 4: Denison (R.), Ill. Blue Sky. 
S. 134: Ladd (R.), N. D. Commodity Dollar. 
COAL— 
H.R. 757: Treadway (R.), Mass. Anthracite 
Regulation. 
H.R. 698: _— (R.), Mass. Anthracite Stand- 
ards. 
H.R. 418: Rogers (R.), Mass. Export Embargo. 
TAXATION— 


H. R. 3221: Raker (D.), Calif. Gold Exemption. 
H.R. 170: Tincher (R.), Kans. Net Loss. 


H.R. 690: — (R.), W. Va. Mine Pol- 
ution. 
S. 315: Walsh (D.), Mont. Anti-Trust. 


S. 159: Harris (D.), 

Arsenate. 
IMMIGRATION— 

H.R. 101: Johnson (R.), Wash. Restriction 


8. J. Res. 


duced to forbid the discharge of oil from 
vessels or acids from mines and factories 
designed to preserve streams from pol- 
lution. 


Amendment of the export trade dct to 


permit agreements as to prices was pro- - 


posed by Senator Fletcher, of Florida. 

Development of power on the lower 
Colorado River basin, under an expen- 
diture of $70,000,000, was proposed by 
Senator Johnson, of California. 

Abolition of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the transfer of its duties to 
the Department of Commerce were pro- 
posed by Representative Johnson, of 
Washington. 

Matters affecting the oil industry were 
covered by bills which included a pro- 
posal by Senator Spencer, of Missouri, 
to permit the suspension of leases on 
Indian lands for two years and the re- 
duction of lease areas in cases of over- 
production or inadequate prices of oil. 
Senator Walsh, of Montana, proposed 
investigation of leases to determine if 
persons or corporations had obtained 
more leases than the leasing law author- 
izes. Regulation of holdings of citizens 
of foreign countries on oil lands in the 
United States was also proposed. 

The only definite tariff proposal, out- 
side of a suggestion to increase the duty 
on goods carried in other than American 
vessels by 5 percent, was made by south- 
ern members to place calcium arsenate 
on the free list. 

The conscription of money, industry 


CHILD LABOR— 
1: Shortridge (R.), Calif. Prohibition 
by Constitutional Amendment. 


and property and stabilization of prices 
during war was proposed in a number 
of bills introduced in the House. 

Industrial disputes are covered in a 
number of measures, among them a pro- 
posal by Senator Spencer, of Missouri, 
to create a Federal Court of Conciliation. 
Another bill proposed to exempt com- 
binations of labor from injunctions. 
Several bills were introduced to abolish 
the Railroad Labor Board. 

IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION 

Revision of the immigration law was 
proposed, Representative Johnson, of 
Washington, and Senator Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, proposing to reduce the 
present quota from 3 percent to 2 per- 
cent, with a provision for selection of 
immigrants by the Department of Labor. 
Suspension of immigration for 10 years 
was proposed by Representative Stea- 
gall, of Alabama, while Representative 
Phillips, of Pennsylvania, proposed to 
limit immigration to 500,000 per year. 

A large number of bills proposing con- 
stitutional amendments to limit child 
labor in mines and factories were intro- 
duced. 

As finally organized the committees of 
the Senate and House which will have 
under consideration matters affecting the 
mining industry are as follows: 

SENATE COMMITTEES 


Mines and Mining—Tasker L. Oddie, 
Nev., chairman; Davis Elkins, W. Va.; 
Lawrence C. Phipps, Colo.; Ralph H. 
Cameron, Ariz.; Lynn J. Frazier, N. 
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Dak.; Thomas J. Walsh, Mont.; Henry 
F. Ashurst, Ariz.; Key Pittman, Nev., 
and William H. King, Utah. 

Banking and Currency—George P. 
McLean, Conn., chairman; Ovington E. 
Weller, Md.; Peter Norbeck, S. Dak.; 
Samuel M. Shortridge, Calif.; Walter E. 
Edge, N. J.; George Wharton Pepper, 
Pa.; Lawrence C. Phipps, Colo.; Frank 
L. Greene, Vt.; Robert L. Owen, Okla.; 
Duncan U. Fletcher, Fla.; John B. Ken- 
drick, Wyo.; Carter Glass, Va.; Edward 
I. Edwards, N. J.; Hubert D. Stephens, 
Miss., and Alva B. Adams, Colo. 

Labor—William E. Borah, Idaho, 
chairman; Thomas Sterling, S. Dak.; 
Lawrence C. Phipps, Colo.; Smith W. 
Brookhart, Iowa; James Couzens, Mich.; 
Porter H. Dale, Vt.; Andrieus A. Jones, 
N. Mex.; David I. Walsh, Mass.; Thad- 
deus H. Caraway, Ark.; Woodbridge N. 
Ferris, Mich., and Royal S. Copeland, 
N; 

Finance—Reed Smoot, Utah, chair- 

man; Robert M. LaFollette, Wis.; George 
P. McLean, Conn.; Charles Curtis, 
Kans.; James E. Watson, Ind.; David A. 
Reed, Pa.; Davis Elkins, W. Va.; Medill 
McCormick, Ill.; Richard P. Ernst, Ky.; 
Robert N. Stanfield, Ore.; Furnifold 
McL. Simmons, N. Car.; Andrieus A. 
Jones, N. Mex.; Peter G. Gerry, R. I.; 
James A. Reed, Mo.; David I. Walsh, 
Mass.; Pat Harrison, Miss., and William 
H. King, Utah. 
“ Immigration—LeBaron B. Colt, R. L., 
chairman; Thomas Sterling, S. Dak.; 
Hiram W. Johnson, Calif.; Henry W. 
Keyes, N. H.; Frank B. Willis, Ohio; 
David A. Reed, Pa.; William H. King, 
Utah; William J. Harris, Ga.; Pat Har- 
rison, Miss.; John K. Shields, Tenn., and 
Royal S. Copeland, N. Y. 

Indian Affairs—J. W. Harreld, Okla., 
chairman; Charles Curtis, Kans.; Robert 
M. LaFollette, Wis.; Charles L. McNary, 
Ore.; Ralph H. Cameron, Ariz.; Lynn J. 
Frazier, N. Dak.; Henry F. Ashurst, 
Ariz.; Robert L. Owen, Okla.; John B. 
Kendrick, Wyo.; Burton K. Wheeler, 
Mont., and C. C. Dill, Wash. 

Interstate 
Chairman; Robert M. La Follette, Wis.; 
George P. McLean, Conn.; James E. 
Watson, Ind.; Bert M. Fernald, Me.; 
Davis Elkins, W. Va.; Frank R. Good- 
ing, Idaho; James Couzens, Mich.; 
Simeon D. Fess, Ohio; Robert B. Howell, 
Nebr.; Ellison D. Smyth, S. C.; Oscar 
W. Underwood, Ala.; Key Pittman, 
Nev.; William Cabel Bruce, Md.; C. C. 
Dill, Wash.; Burton K. Wheeler, Mont., 
and Earl B. Mayfield, Tex. 

Judiciary—F rank B. Brandegee, Conn., 
chairman; William E. Borah, Idaho; Al- 
bert B. Cummins, Iowa; LeBaron B. 
Colt, R. I.; Thomas Sterling, S. Dak.; 
George W. Norris, Neb.; Richard P. 
Ernst, Ky.; Samuel M. Shortridge, 

Calif.; Selden P. Spencer, Mo.; Lee S. 
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Overman, N. Dak.; James A. Reed, Mo.; 
Henry F. Ashurst, Ariz.; John K. 
Shields, Tenn.; Thomas J. Walsh, Mont.; 
Augustus O. Stanley, Ky., and Thaddeus 
H. Caraway, Ark. 

Manufactures—Robert M. LaFollette, 
Wis., chairman; Charles L. McNary, 
Ore.; William B. McKinley, Ill.; Oving- 
ton E. Weller, Md.; David A. Reed, Pa.; 
Smith W. Brookhart, Iowa; Ellison D. 
Smith, S. C.; James A. Reed, Mo.; Wil- 
liam J. Harris, Ga.; Edward I. Edwards, 
N. J., and Burton K. Wheeler, Mont. 

Patents—Richard P. Ernst, Ky., 
chairman; George W. Norris, Neb.; 
Frank B. Brandegee, Conn.; LeBaron B. 
Colt, R. I.; Ellison B. Smith, S. C.; 
Augustus O. Stanley, Ky.; Edwin S. 
Broussard, La., and Henrik Shipstead, 
Minn. 

Public Lands and Surveys—Irvin L. 
Lenroot, Wis., chairman; Reed Smoot, 
Utah; Edwin F. Ladd, N. Dak.; Robert 
N. Stanfield, Ore.; Peter Norbeck, S. 
Dak.; Holm O. Bursum, N. Mex.; Ralph 
H. Cameron, Ariz.; Key Pittman, Nev.; 
Andrieus A. Jones, N. Mex.; John B. 
Kendrick, Wyo.; Thomas J. Walsh, 
Mont.; Alva B. Adams, Colo., and C. C. 
Dill, Wash. 


HOUSE COMMITTEES 


Mines and Mining—John M. Robsion, 
Ky., chairman; William Williamson, S. 
Dak.; Don B. Colton, Utah; James H. 
MacLafferty, Calif.; Charles E. Winter, 
Wyo.; W. H. Sproul, Kans.; Scott 
Leavitt, Mont.; George F. Brumm, Pa.; 
Joe J. Manlove, Mo.; George K. Favrot, 
La.; Arthur H. Greenwood, Ind.; Her- 
bert W. Cummings, Pa.; Thomas J. Lilly, 
W. Va.; Charles L. Richards, Nev.; Mell 
G. Underwood, Ohio, and Delegate Dan 
A. Sutherland, Alaska. 

Banking and Currency—Louis T. Mc- 
Fadden, chairman, Pa.; Edward J. King, 
Ill.; James G. Strong, Kans.; Robert 
Luce, Mass.; Clarence MacGregor, N. 
Y.; E. Hart Fenn, Conn.; Guy E. Camp- 
bell, Pa.; Elmer O. Letherwood, Utah; 
Carroll L. Beedy, Me.; William William- 
son, S. Dak.; Morton D. Hull, IIL; 
Arthur B. Williams, Mich.; Otis Wingo, 
Ark.; Henry R. Steagall, Ala.; Charles 
H. Brand, Ga.; William F. Stevenson, 
S C.; Eugene Black, Tex.; T. Alan Gold- 
borough, Md.; Charles A. Mooney, Ohio; 
Anning S. Prall, N. Y.; Harry C. Can- 
field, Ind. 

Coinage, Weights and Measures—Al- 
bert H. Vestal, chairman, Ind.; Florian 
Lampert, Wis.; R. Clint Cole, Ohio; 
Randolph Perkins, N. J.; Charles L. 
Gifford, Mass.; Thomas W. Phillips, Jr., 
Pa.; George F. Brumm, Pa.; John C. 
Schafer, Wis.; O. J. Kvale, Minn.; Dan 
A. Sutherland, Alaska; B. G. Lowrey, 
Miss.; Charles L. Abernethy, N. C.; 
George K. Favrot, La.; Samuel E. Cook, 
Ind.; R. Lee Moore, Ga.; Edgar Howard, 
Neb., and J. Scott Wolff, Mo. 
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Immigration—Albert Johnson, chair- 
man, Wash.; J. Will Taylor, Tenn.; Wil- 
liam N. Vaile, Colo.; Hays B. White, 
Kans.; Arthur M. Free, Calif.; John L. 
Cable, Ohio; William P. Holaday, IIl.; 
Bird J. Vincent, Mich.; William I. 
Swoope, Pa.; Robert L. Bacon, N. Y.; 
Adolph J. Sabath, Ill.; John E. Raker, 
Calif.; Riley J. Wilson, La.; John C. Box, 
Texas; Samual Dickstein, N. Y.; S. D. 
McReynolds, Tenn., and Elton Watkins, 
Ore. 

Indian Affairs—Homer P. Snyder, 
chairman, N. Y.; Royal C. Johnson, S. 
Dak.; Frederick W. Dallinger, Mass.; R. 
Clint Cole, Ohio; Sidney C. Roach, Mo.; 
Scott Leavitt, Mont.; M. C. Garber, 
Okla.; W. H. Sproul, Kans.; George F. 
Brumm, Pa.; Grant M. Hudson, Mich.; 
Gale H. Stalker, N. Y.; Dan A. Suther- 
land, Alaska; Carl Hayden, Ariz.; Wil- 
liam J. Sears, Fla.; Zebulon Weaver, 
N. C.; John M. Evans, Mont.; William 
W. Hastings, Okla.; Everett B. Howard, 
Okla.; Edgar Howard, Nebr.; Sam B. 
Hill, Wash. and John Morrow, N. Mex. 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce— 
Samuel E. Winslow, chairman, Mass.; 
James S. Parker, N. Y.; John G. Cooper, 
Ohio; Edward E. Denison, Ill.; Everett 
Sanders, Ind.; Schuyler Merritt, Conn.; 
Carl E. Mapes, Mich.; William J. Gra- 
ham, Ill.; Walter H. Newton, Minn.; 
Homer Hoch, Kans.; Adam M. Wyant, 
Pa.; Olger B. Burtness, N. Dak.; Alben 
W. Barkley, Ky.; Sam Rayburn, Tex.; 
George Huddleston, Ala.; Clarence F. 
Lea, Calif.; Harry B. Hawes, Mo.; Till- 
man B. Parks, Ark.; Robert Crosser, 
Ohio; Ashton C. Shallenberger, Neb., and 
Parker Corning, N. Y. 

Judiciary—George S. Graham, chair- 
man, Pa.; Robert Y. Thomas, Jr., Ky.; 
Hatton W. Summers, Tex.; Andrew J. 
Montague, Va.; James W. Wise, Ga.; 
John N. Tillman, Ark.; Fred H. Domi- 
nick, S. C.; Samuel C. Major, Mo.; 
Royal H. Weller, N. Y.; Patrick B. 
O’Sullivan, Conn.; Leonidas C. Dyer, 
Mo.; William D. Boles, Iowa; Charles A. 
Christopherson, S. Dak.; Richard Yates, 
Ill.; Ira G. Hersey, Me.; Israel M. Fos- 
ter, Ohio; Earl C. Michener, Mich.; 
Andrew J. Hickey, Ind.; Nathan D. Peri- 
man, N. Y.; Oscar J. Larson, Minn., and 
J. Banks Kurtz, Pa. 

Labor—F rederick N. Zihlman, chair- 
man, Md.; Joseph D. Beck, Wis.; Mae E. 
Nolan, Calif.; E. Hart Fenn, Conn.; 
William F. Kopp, Iowa; Joe J. Manlove, 
Mo.; George A. Welsh, Pa.; Victor L. 
Berger, Wis.; William D. Upshaw, Ga.; 
J. Frank McNulty, N. J.; William P. 
Connery, Jr., Mass.; J. Earl Major, IIL; 
Meyer Jacobstein, N. Y., and Luther A. 
Johnson, Tex. 

Patents—Florian Lampert, chairman, 
Wis.; Albert H. Vestal, Ind.; Randolph 
Perkins, N. J.; Clarence J. McLeod, 
Mich.; Thomas W. Phillips, Jr., Pa.; 
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Knuc Wefald, Minn.; Fritz G. Lanham, 
Tex.; William C. Hammer, N. C.; 
Samuel E. Cook, Ind.; Sol Bloom, N. Y.; 
R. E. L. Allen, W. Va., and J. B. Reed, 
Ark. 

Public Lands—Nicholas J. Sinnott, 
chairman, Ore.; Addison T. Smith, 
Idaho; Hays B. White, Kans.; 
William N. Vaile, Colo.; Don 
B. Colton, Utah; Charles L. 
Faust, Mo.; Charles E. Winter, 
Wyo.; Scott Leavitt, Mont.; 
John D. Fredericks, Calif.; 
Arthur B. Williams, Mich.; 
Frederick G. Fleetwood, Vt.; 
John E. Raker, Calif.; William 
J. Driver, Ark.; Lamar Jeffers, 
Ala.; Charles L. Abernethy, 
N. C.; John M. Evans, Mont.; 
Sam B. Hill, Wash.; Elmer 
Thomas, Okla.; Charles L. 
Richards, Nev.; John Morrow, 
N. Mex., and William P. Jar- 
rett, Hawaii. 

Rivers and Harbors—S. Wal- 
lace Dempsey, chairman, N. Y.; 
Richard P. Freeman, Conn.; 
Nathan L. Strong, Pa.; Cleve- 
land A. Newton, Mo.; James J. 
Connolly, Pa.; M. A. Michael- 
son, Ill.; Walter F. Lineberger, 
Calif.; William M. Morgan, 
Ohio; William E. Hull, IIL; 
George N. Seger, N. J.; Hubert 
H. Peavy, Wis.; Thaddeus C. 
Sweet, N. Y.; H. Garland 
Dupre, La.; Joseph J. Mans- 
field, Tex.; John McDuffie, Ala.; 
John J. Kindred, N. Y.; Homer 
L. Lyon, N. C.; Joseph T. Deal, 
Va.; Daniel F. Minahan, N. J.; 
William E. Wilson, Ind., and 
William H. Boyce, Del. 

Ways and Means—William R. 
Green, chairman, Iowa; Willis C. 
Hawley, Ore.; Allen T. Treadway, 
Mass.; George M. Young, N. Dak.; 
James A. Frear, Wis.; John Q. Til- 
son, Conn.; Isaac Bacharach, N. J.; 
Lindley H. Hadley, Wash.; Charles 
B. Timberlake, Colo.; Henry W. 
Watson, Pa.; Ogden L. Mills, N. Y.; 
James C. McLaughlin, Mich.; Charles 
C. Kearns, Ohio; Carl R. Chindblom, 
Ill.; Frank Crowther, N. Y.; John N. 
Garner, Tex.; James W. Collier, Miss.; 
William A. Oldfield, Ark.; Charles R. 
Crisp, Ga.; John F. Carew, N. Y.; Whit- 
mell P. Martin, La.; Peter F. Tague, 
Mass.; Henry T. Rainey, Ill.; Cordell 
Hull, Tenn.; Clement C. Dickinson, Mo., 
and John J. Casey, Pa. 


The following review carries a résumé 
of all important measures of interest to 
mining: 

GENERAL MINING 
Department of Mines 

S. 937. Introduced by Mr. Shortridge 

(Rep., Cal.). Referred to the Commit- 


H. Cameron. 
L. J. Frazier. 


tee on Mines and Mining. This bill pro- 
poses to create a Department of Mines 
with a secretary and assistant secretary, 
to foster, promote, and develop mineral 
resources, and the mining metallurgical 
and mineral technological industries; in- 
crease safety in mines and works related 


@®Harris & Ewing and Underwood & Underwood 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING 
Senator Tasker L. Oddie, chairman (oval). 
row—Senators Key Pittman, H. F. Ashurst and Ralph 
Middle row—Senators Davis Elkins and 

Bottom row—Senators L. C. Phillips, 


Thos. J. Walsh and William H. King 


to minerals; classify public lands; inves- 
tigate power resources and promote 
power development; inspect and regu- 
late mines and mineral industries oper- 
ating under lease, and to investigate the 
relations of mineral industries to the na- 
tional defense. The bill abolishes the 
Federal Power Commission; transfers to 
this new department the present Bureau 
of Mines, Geological Survey, War Min- 
erals Relief Commission, such parts of 
the General Land Office and Indian Office 
as relate to field examination of mineral 
land for inspection or regulation of 
mines or mineral industries on public or 
Indian lands; from the Bureau of 
Standards functions on mineral products 
in a raw or semi-finished state; records 
of the Fuel Administration, Fuel Ad- 
ministrator, Coal Commission, War In- 
dustries Board, War Trade Board and 
Shipping Board relating to mines, min- 
erals, metals and mineral industries; and 
the California Debris Commission. The 
bill creates within the department special 
bureaus on mineral industry, whose 
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heads shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, to have charge of relations of 
mineral resources and development at 
home and abroad; mine and explosives 
inspection service to enforce regulations 
relative to mining or mineral industries 
upon public and Indian lands; and a 
Board of Power Development. 
S. 179. Introduced by Mr. 
Oddie (Rep., Nev.). Referred 
to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. It proposes to estab- 
lish a Department of Mines for 
the purpose of fostering, pro- 
moting and developing mining, 
the mining industry and the 
mineral resources of the United 
States. The department would 
collect, through scientific and 
cconomic investigation and re- 
search information thereon, and 
on the domestic and foreign - 
marketing of minerals and min- 
eral products. The investiga- 
tions and research would in- 
clude the extraction, prepara- 
tion, treatment, transportation 
and storage of mineral fuels 
for domestic uses and gases and 
other minerals for use in the 
national defense. The depart- 
ment would be in charge of a 
Secretary of Mines, and an 
Assistant Secretary. The bill 
transfers to the department the 
duties of other departments re- 
lating to mining, including the 
Geological Survey and the Bu- 
reau of Mines. It appropriates 


Upper $50,000. 


Gold Production Incentive 


H. R. 112. Introduced by Mr. 
Raker (Dem., Calif.). Referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
This is similar to the bill introduced in 
the last Congress by Mr. Raker and also 
by Rep. McFadden (Rep., Pa.) provid- 
ing for the protection of the monetary 
go'd reserve by imposing a tax on gold 
used for other than monetary purposes, 
and to pay a premium to producers of 
newly mined gold. 

Mining Claims 

S. 911. Introduced by Mr. King 
(Dem., Utah). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Mines and Mining. It amends 
sections 2325 and 2326 of the Revised 
Statutes, prescribing the methods of ob- 
taining patent to mining claims, to read 
as follows: 

“Section 2325. A patent for any land 
claimed and located for valuable deposits 
may be obtained in the following man- 
ner: Any person, association or corpora- 
tion authorized to locate a claim under 
this chapter, having claimed and located 
a piece of land for such purposes, who 
has complied with the terms of this 
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chapter, shall prepare a statement under 
oath showing such compliance, together 
with a plat and field notes of the claim 
or claims in common made by or under 
the direction of the United States Sur- 
veyor General, showing accurately the 
boundaries of the claims or claims, which 
shall be distinctly marked by monuments 
on the ground, together with his appli- 
cation for patent, and shall post a copy 
of such plat, together with a notice of 
his application for a patent, in a con- 
spicuous place on the land, and shall 
thereafter file a copy together with an 
affidavit of at least two persons that such 
notice has been duly posted, and a copy 
of the notice in the proper land office, 
and in a court of competent jurisdiction 
as and.for a complaint or declaration, 
setting forth that he has located certain 
claims described in the complaint and 
set forth in the plat attached to such 
complaint and has performed all the acts 
necessary to entitle the claimant to a 
patent. Service of a summons or order 
to show cause shall thereupon be made 
upon the register of the proper land 
office and upon all persons shown by the 
records of the land office to have made 
any entry which may conflict with the 
said claim or claims and upon all other 
persons who may be actually claiming 
possession of said land. The register of 
the land office upon receiving such sum- 
mons or order to show cause shall ad- 
vise the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office of such service and the com- 
missioner shall thereupon make such 
answer and take such steps as he may 
be advised to protect the interests of the 
United States in such proceedings, and 
if such lands are not open to entry, or 
the applicant for patent has not com- 
plied with the provisions of law with 
respect thereto, or there is any other 
reason why such claimant is not entitled 
to a patent for such claims, it shall be 
the duty of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office to set up such mat- 
ters as defenses by answer or pleading 
on behalf of the United States, denying 
that such claimant is entitled to a patent 
as applied for, and it shall be the duty 
of the commissioner to appear, or be 
represented, at the trial of said cause in 
behalf of the United States. Upon the 
filing of such complaint, claimant shall 
publish a notice for sixty days that he 
is applying for a patent for certain min- 
ing claims, fully describing the same and 
giving notice to all persons who may 
have any adverse claims to present the 
- same by answer or pleading in such pro- 
ceedings. After the service of summons 
and after publication of notice, and proof 
of such publication having been filed 
with the court, and after the applicant 
shall have filed his affidavits, the court 
shall appoint a day for the hearing of 
such proceeding, at which hearing the 
applicant shall present proof of his com- 


pliancc with the law relating to the lo- 
cation and improvement of mining 
claim, that the land is mineral in char- 
acter, and that he has made an actual 
discovery of mineral thereon, and that 
he has made improvements to the value 
of at least $500 as provided by law, 
together with any other facts necessary 
to entitle the applicant to a patent. If 
there are adverse claims to possession, 
the court shall determine the right of 
possession as between the adverse claim- 
ants, and after the United States shall 
have presented any evidence the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office 
shall have deemed proper, bearing upon 
the right of the applicant to title as 
against the United States, the court shall 
make its decision in the premises, which 
shall be a finding of the necessary facts 
and a judgment as to whether or not the 
applicant is entitled to patent. No ob- 
jection from third parties to the issu- 
ance of a patent shall thereafter be 
heard, except it shall be shown that the 
applicant has failed to comply with the 
terms of this chapter. 

Sec. 2326. After such finding and 
judgment shall have been made, the 
party entitled to have patent to the 
claim, or any portion thereof, may, with- 
out giving further notice, file a certified 
copy of the judgment roll with the regis- 
ter of the land office, and shall pay to 
the receiver $5 per acre for his claim, 
together with the proper fees, where- 
upon the whole proceedings and the 
judgment roll shall be transmitted by 
the register to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, and a patent shall 
issue thereon for the claim, or such por- 
tion thereof as the applicant shall 
appear from the decision of the court 
to rightly possess. If it appears from 
the decision of the court that several 
parties are entitled to different portions 
of the claim, each party may pay for 
his portion of the claim with the proper 
fees and file the description by the sur- 
veyor general, whereupon the register 
shall certify the proceedings and the 
judgment roll to the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, as in the pre- 
ceding case, and patents shall issue to 
the several parties according to their 
respective rights. Nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to prevent the 
alienation of a title conveyed by a patent 
for a mining claim to any person what- 
soever.” 


Mine Leases 


S. 686. Introduced by Mr. Smoot 
(Rep. Utah). Referred to the Indian 
Committee. It provides for 20-year min- 
ing leases on Indian reservations in Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Utah. 

H.R. 177. Introduced by Mr. Thomas 
(Dem., Okla.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. It proposes to 
lease for mining purposes land in the 
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Wichita National Forest and Game Pre- 
serve, 

H. R. 120, Introduced by Mr. Raker 
(Dem., Calif.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. It appropri- 
ates $200,000 for the California Debris 
Commission for regulation of hydraulic 
mining in California. 

Alaska Mines 

H. R. 2861. Introduced by Mr. O’Con- 
nell (Dem., N. Y.). (By request.) Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
It proposes to incorporate the U. S. 
Platinum Corp. to aid in development of 
mineral resources of Alaska. L. R. 
Beckley and associates are named as in- 
corporators, with power to locate and 
enjoy leases and concessions to all plati- 
num sands owned by the government on 
public lands in Alaska. The corpora- 
tion would have 20 commissioners and 
would be authorized to issue $50,000,000 
stock in shares of $100 each. The bill 
provides for appointment by Congress 
of five persons to be known as the United 
States Government commissioners of 
platinum and its allied industries. The 
bill appropriates $100,000. 

Oil Shale Plant 

S. 910. Introduced by Mr. King 
(Dem., Utah). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Mines and Mining. It proposes 
the construction of an experimental pe- 
troleum shale refining plant at Ogden or 
Salt Lake at a cost of $500,000, for the 
purpose of investigating and developing 
methods for extraction of petroleum 
from oil shale in order to increase the 
supply of petroleum. The station would 
be under the supervision of the Bureau 
of Mines. 


Interior Department in West 


S. 904. Introduced by Mr. King 
(Dem., Utah). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. It proposes to 
establish a branch of the Interior De- 
partment at Salt Lake to which would 
be transferred from Washington the 
offices of the Commissioner General of 
the Land Office, Geological Survey and 
Bureau of Mines. It appropriates 
$1,000,000 and also provides for adminis- 
tration by the Interor Department of the 
national forests. The bill would take 
effect January 1, 1925. 

Mine Exposition 

H. R. 480. Introduced by Mr. Davis 
(Rep., Minn.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Expositions. It proposes to 
establish in Washington, D. C., an Inter- 
national Exposition of the United States 
in the interest of mining, commerce, in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor, education, 
arts and science. Building sites in con- 
nection with the exposition would be 
available to states and foreign govern- 
ments. It would be managed by a board 
of ten members of Congress and an ad- 
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visory board of state governors. The 
bill appropriates $100,000. 
Mineral Lands 

S. 671. Introduced by Mr. Smoot 
(Rep., Utah). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. This bill concerns 
title to lands granted to the 
states for public school pur- 
poses. It provides that where 
lands so designated have been 
purchased from any state and 
are found by the courts or the 
Interior Department to have 
been of known mineral char- 
acter at the time the grant to 
the state would have otherwise 
attached, the transferees of the 
state shall have a right to a 
confirmatory patent from the 
United States with reservation 
of the mineral deposits in the 
land to the United States upon 
payment of $1.25 per acre, or to 
a patent without such reserva- 
tion upon payment of the ap- 
praised price 
of the land. 

H. R. 2907. 
Introduced by 
Mr. Taylor 
(Dem., Colo.). 
Referred to the 
Committee on 
Public Lands. 
It provides 
that whenever 
public land not 
classified or 


mineral is en- 
tered by a 
homesteader the mineral deposits shall 
not be covered in permits, leases or en- 
tries unless the applicant for permit or 
lease secures consent of the homesteader 
and pays him damages for injuries to 
crops or improvements. 

S. 510. Introduced by Mr. Ashurst 
(Dem., Ariz.). Referred to the same 
committee. It appropriates $200,000 for 
survey of public lands in Arizona. 

S. 377. Introduced by Mr. Jones 
(Dem., N. Mex.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. It would pre- 
vent the creation of new, or addition to, 
existing forest reservations in New 
Mexico and Arizona, except by act of 
Congress. 

Helium Production 


H. R. 756. Introduced by Mr. Kahn 
(Rep., Calif.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. This bill 
places under the jurisdiction of the In- 
terior Department, with an appropria- 
tion of $5,000,000, the conservation, pro- 
duction and exploitation of helium gas. 


Rescue Station 
H. R. 565. Introduced by Mr. San- 


ders (Rep., Ind.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. It appro- 
priates $7,800 for establishment of a 
mine rescue station at Terre Haute, Ind. 


“Blue Sky” 
H. R. 4. Introduced by Mr. Denison 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 


known to be Senator Le Baron B. Colt, chairman (oval). 
valuable for and Hiram W. Johnson. 


(Rep., Ill.). Referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. This is the so- 
called “blue sky” bill introduced in the 
67th Congress, which seeks to prevent 
the use of the mails and other agencies 
of interstate commerce for transporting 
and promoting or procuring the sale of 
securities contrary to the laws of the 
states. The bill specifically defines as a 
“security” a “certificate of interest in an 
oil, gas, or mining lease.” The bill 
would make it unlawful for any person 
in any state to place in the mails, rail- 
roads, express companies, or other agen- 
cies, any security for sale to any person 
in any other state in which it is unlaw- 
ful to sell such security. The prohibi- 
tion would also apply to the issuance 
through such transportation agencies of 
any letter or circular soliciting the sale 
of securities. The bill exempts securi- 
ties of the United States and foreign 
governments, railroad securities, educa- 
tion securities, securities listed on ex- 
changes in cities of over 500,000 popula- 
tion, securities of incorporated banks, 
bonds on agricultural lands, but “not 
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including oil, gas or mining property or 
leases”; when a mortgage is sold to a 
single purchaser as a single sale, and 
mortgages on agricultural and city real 
estate. The bill proposes a fine of $2,000 
or imprisonment for 2 years for the first 
offense and $5,000 and 5 years imprison- 
meat for subsequent offenses. 
Euforcement of the law would 
be under the Department of 
Justice. : 

H. R. 80. Introduced by Mr. 
McClintic (Dem., Okla.). Re- 
ferred to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. It would 
require persons, partnerships, 
or corporations who offer for 
sale stocks, bonds and securities 
to file with the Federal Trade 
Commission initial and annual 
reports as to their business. 


CURRENCY 
Commodity Dollar 

S. 134. Introduced by Mr. 
Ladd (Rep., N. Dak.). Refer- 
red to the 
Committee on 
Banking and 
Currency. It 
provides for 
es tablishment 
of an “honest 
money” system 
where the 
medium of ex- 
change would 
give equal 
benefits to 


Top—Senators Thos. Sterling, H. W. Keyes Very citizen 
Middle—Senators F. B. Willis and Wm. H. King. Bottom—Sen- 
ators D A. Reed, J. K. Shields, Royal S. Copeland, W. J. Harris and Pat Harrison 


and wherein 
the lawful 
money of the 
government would be used for the benefit 
of all the people instead of banking cor- 
porations. It establishes a loan bureau 
in the Treasury with branches in postal 
savings banks to lend funds at not more 
than 4 percent. It proposes that “as the © 
value of the dollar is not in the dollar 
but what the dollar will buy” the volume 
of money shall be regulated by the aver- 
age price of necessities of life. 

H. R. 494. Introduced by Mr. Golds- 
borough (Dem., Md.). Referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. It 
proposes to stabilize the purchasing 
power of money by basing the value of 
the dollar on commodity prices computed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

H. R. 433. Introduced by Mr. Burt- 
ness (Rep., N. Dak.). Referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. It 
proposes to stabilize the buying power 
of money, by providing that the weight 
of the gold dollar shall be subject to a 
gauge of its buying power, although its 
actual weight would not be changed. It 
would establish a monetary standard di- 
vision in the Treasury Department 
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which would base the buying power of 
the dollar on commodity prices. The bill 
proposes to abolish the mintage of gold 
coins and silver dollars and instead to 
mint gold and silver into bars. 

H. R. &8. Introduced by Mr. Mac- 
Gregor (Rep., N. Y.). (By request.) 
Referred to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures. It proposes to 
establish a gold and silver currency on 
a basis of interchangeable value. It pre- 
scribes 23.21 grains of pure gold as a 
dollar and unit of money. Gold bullion 
may be deposited with the Treasury, 
mints or assay offices for conversion into 
gold assay bars, the depositor to receive 
gold Treasury notes in denominations of 
$1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000, $5,000, $10,000, $20,000 $50,000 
and $100,000. Silver bullion would simi- 
larly be converted into bars and paid for 
in silver Treasury notes on the basis 
of the market price per ounce of 480 
grains, the price to be determined by the 
Treasury Department on the basis of 
world market prices. Silver notes would 
be in the same denomination as gold 
notes. Gold coins would be issued in de- 
nominations of $5, $10, and $20 and sil- 
ver coins in dimes, quarters, half-dollars, 
seventy-five cent pieces and dollars. 


Silver Coinage 


S. 684. Introduced by Mr. Smoot 
(Rep., Utah). Referred to the Commit- 


tee on Finance. It proposes the coinage 


of five million 50-cent pieces in commem- 
oration of the carving of the memorial to 
Civil War veterans on Stone Mountain, 
Ga. 
COAL 
‘Anthracite Regulation 


H. R. 757. Introduced by Mr. Tread- 
way (Rep., Mass.). Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. This 
bill proposes the regulation of the an- 
thracite coal industry by a bureau in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
creates an anthracite coal bureau in the 
I. C. C. Commerce in anthracite is 
affected with a national public interest 
since anthracite is a necessity of life to 
the people in many states; the supply 
lies entirely in a restricted area in a 
single state; more than 80 percent mined 
and sold or transported in commerce; the 
employes belong to a single union; a 
few large corporations control its pro- 
duction and shipment in commerce and 
fix prices in their own interest and with- 
out regard to the needs of the communi- 
ties depending on the supply and so re- 
strict and burden the normal flow of 
commerce; and therefore regulation of 
commerce in anthracite is imperative 
for the protection of such commerce and 
the national public interest therein. The 
director of the bureau would be ap- 
pointed by the I. C. C. at not exceeding 
$7,000 yearly salary. It is provided that 
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no person engaged in producing or deal- 
ing in fuel, except wood, or owning any 
interest in property containing fuel, or in 
tuel, or in the employ of any such per- 
son, shall be appointed director. Every 
aeaier would be required to file with the 
bureau his address and place of business 
and designate an agent in the District of 
Columbia upon whom service and state- 
ments could be made. Agents may be 
employes of the bureau designated by the 
director. Each dealer shall be registered 
serially, which registration may be re- 
voked or suspended upon conviction or 
violation of this act or the federal trade 
commission act. The bureau shall on 
July 1st yearly order the proportion of 
anthracite which may be received in each 
state during the year beginning the fol- 
lowing January; establish and change 
standards of size, quality and condition 
ot anthracite; collect and report to Con- 
gress annually and at other times as 
Congress or its committees may request, 
and publish annually and at other times 
tacts concerning the amount and costs of 
production of anthracite, preparation for 
i:hipment and conditions of production of 
anthracite; freight rates and other 
changes connected with and the destina- 
tions, both immediate and ultimate, of 
anthracite shipments, and the costs con- 
nected with buying, selling and shipping 
anthracite, including costs of handling or 
grading in transit or at terminals. The 
bureau would prepare and transmit to 
the President, and at its discretion upon 
request of the chief executive of any 
state or subdivision, any information 
(except trade secrets and names of cus- 
tomers) obtained under this act. 


Before fixing proportions of anthracite 
to be received in any state the director 
would hold public hearings. He will take 
into consideration the average amount 
of anthracite used in such state and in 
any other states using anthracite during 
the past five years; other. sources of sup- 
ply of fuel; means of transportation; 
estimated increase in use for the next 
five years; average production for the 
past five years and other pertinent facts. 
Changes in proportions will be made 
after hearing. No dealer could ship to 
any state in excess of the proportion 
fixed. Permits to ship would be issued 
by the bureau subject to revocation, sus- 
pension or modification whenever ship- 
ments are less than the proportion. 
Dealers could not ship anthracite not of 
a grade fixed as a standard by the di- 
rector, except in shipments to foreign 
countries. Violations of these regula- 
tions would subject the offender to a 
penalty of $100 for each carload or less 
than carload shipped. Appeals may be 
taken from orders of the bureau to the 
circuit court of appeals of the District of 
Columbia and the Supreme Court. 

The bill declares it to be “necessary 
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that information in respect to commerce 
in and production and distribution of an- 
thracite be collected and prepared for 
the information and use of Congress and 
its committees to aid in determining 
legislative policies and in drafting legis- 
lation for the'use of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in carrying out this 
act and for the use of the Census Bu- 
reau and to insure a proper supply of 
anthracite for the army and navy and 
carriers in commerce.” 


The bill authorizes the director of the 
cecal bureau to require annual reports 
from all dealers and operators of anthra- 
cite mines, prescribing the time and man- 
ner in which they shall be made, and to 
require specific answers to all questions 
upon which he may need information. 
These reports shall show in detail, in the 
case of a corporation, the amount of 
capital stock issued and dividends paid 
thereon; and in the case of any person, 
as well as a corporation, the cost and 
value of the property devoted to the busi- 
ness as a dealer or operator, including 
the value of his interest in any anthra- 

ite mine or in any lease of anthracite 
bearing land; amount expended for im- 
provements each year, how expended and 
their character; earnings and receipts 
from the business; operating and other 
expenses, including royalties; balances of 
profit and loss; a complete exhibit of the 
financial operations of the person re- 
porting, including an annual balance 
sheet, and such other information as the 
director may require. Failure to make 
report or specific answer to any ques- 
tions authorized by this act will subject 
the offender to a fine of $100 per day. 
A person buying anthracite in commerce 
for his own use shall be required to file 
only a report showing thé location, 
nature and annual consumption of his 
plant. 

The commission is given power to 
make investigation with respect to pro- 
duction of, commerce in, and distribution 
of anthracite when requested by Con- 
gress or its committees, or whenever or 
wherever necessary to carry out the act, 
the commission having power to delegate 
this authority to the director of the coal 
bureau. The bureau will issue a weekly 
statement showing the amount of anthra- 
cite shipped to each state, and that 
mined up to the end of the preceding 
week, and for this purpose it may re- 
auire such statements as necessary from 
dealers and operators, failure to comply 
subjecting the offender to the penalty 
above noted. The Bureau of Mines, Geo- 
logical Survey, and Federal Trade Com- 
mission are required to cooperate with 
the coal bureau, which shall have access 
to any information in their possession 
for the purposes of this act. The Bureau 
of Mines, at the request of the director 
of the coal bureau, shall prepare a plan 
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for fixing standards of size, quality and 
conditions of anthracite, and give such 
aid in carrying out the act as is com- 
patible with its other duties. The coal 
bureau will cooperate with the officers of 
any state charged with enforcement of 
any law with respect to mining, trans- 
portation, dealing in, or distribution of 
anthracite. The commission may report 
violations of the act to the Attorney 
General for court proceedings without 
delay. No specific appropriation is 
made for expenses of the coal bureau, 
the bill prescribing such sums as may 
be necessary. It is provided that if any 
provision of the act or its application to 
any person, transaction, class of trans- 
actions or circumstances is held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the act 
to transactions shall not be affected. 


Anthracite Standards 

H. R. 698. Introduced by Mr. Luce 
(Rep., Mass.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. It author- 
izes the Bureau of Mines to prescribe 
standards of quality of domestic anthra- 
cite coal. Penalties of $200 for the first 
offense and $300 for subsequent offenses 
or imprisonment for not exceeding one 
year are provided for violation of the 
law. 

Strike Prevention 

H. R. 436. Introduced by Mr. Blan- 
ton (Dem., Tex.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. It would 
make it unlawful for 2 or more persons 
to enter into any combination or agree- 
ment to prevent, hinder, or restrain any 
person from seeking and engaging in 
work connected with the mining of coal 
or to prevent the movement of such coal. 
An offender would be punished by a fine 
of $5,000 and imprisonment of not more 
than 2 years. 


Export Embargo 

H. R. 418. Introduced by Mr. Rogers 
(Rep., Mass.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. The bill 
states that the present conditions in the 
production and distribution of anthracite 
constitute a national emergency, and 
proposes to declare it unlawful to export 
anthracite to any foreign country. The 
President could, by proclamation, lift the 
embargo. Violation of the law would be 
subject to a fine of $10,000 or imprison- 
ment for 1 year. 

H. R. 15. Introduced by Mr. Rogers 
(Rep., Mass.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. It proposes 
that whenever the President shall find 
that the public interest requires it, he 
may be authorized to declare an embargo 
on the exportation of coal. 


North Dakota Rates 
H. Res. 48. Introduced by Mr. New- 
ton (Rep., Minn.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. This bill provides for 


an investigation by the House Committee 
on Interstate Commerce of a recent ad- 
vance of 50 percent in freight rates on 
lignite coal from North Dakota. 
Special Committee 
H. Res. 53. Introduced by Mr. Tread- 
way (Rep., Mass.). Referred to the 
Committee on Rules. It proposes the ap- 
pointment of a special committee for the 
present Congress to be known as the 
“Select committee on the coal industry,” 
consisting of eleven members. 


TAXATION 
Gold Exemption 
H. R. 3221. Introduced by Mr. Raker 
(Dem., Calif.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. It proposes 
to exempt from income tax income de- 
rived from the mining of gold. 


Corporation Taxes 

H. R. 2691. Introduced by Mr. Wat- 
kins (Dem., Ore.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. It proposes 
to pay a soldier bonus, to bet met by 
taxes as follows: $250 poll tax on immi- 
grants; $50 poll tax on alien residents; 
2 percent tax on gross incomes of foreign 
ccrporations in the United States; in- 
heritance and excess profits taxes, the 
latter including 5 percent on net income 
in excess of 10 percent of capital; 10 
percent on income in excess of 20 per- 
cent; 15 percent on income in excess of 
25 percent, and 20 percent on net income 
in excess of 33 percent of capital. 

S. 744. Introduced by Mr. Brookhart 
(Rep., Iowa). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. It proposes the follow- 
ing taxes on corporations for the years 
from 1917 on: 10 percent on incomes up 
to $20,000; 20 percent on incomes up to 
$100,000; 30 percent on incomes up to 
$200,000 and 50 percent on incomes above 
that amount. 

Tax Conference 

S. J. Res. 30. Introduced by Mr. King 
(Dem., Utah). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. It provides for a 
conference of representatives of the Fed- 
eral and state governments to consider 
questions relative to taxation and co- 
operation between Congress and the 
states in imposing taxes. 


Securities Levy 
H. J. Res. 1. Introduced by Mr. 
Green (Rep., Iowa). Referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. This 
bill proposes a constitutional amendment 
to tax securities now exempt. 


Net Loss 

H. R. 170. Introduced by Mr. Tincher 
(Rep., Kan.). Referred to the same 
committee. This bill provides for de- 
duction of net loss under the income tax, 
providing as follows: 

“If for any taxable year beginning 
after December 31, 1919, it appears upon 
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the production of evidence satisfactory 
to the commissioner that any taxpayer 
has sustained a net loss, the amount of 
ruch net loss shall, under regulations 
prescribed by the commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary, be deducted 
from the net income of the taxpayer for 
the preceding taxable year; and the 
taxes imposed by this act or by Title 111 
of the Revenue Act of 1918 for such pre- 
ceding taxable year shall be redeter- 
mined accordingly. Any amount found 
to be due to the taxpayer upon the basis 
of such redetermination shall be credited 
or refunded to the taxpayer in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 252 
of the Revenue Act of 1918. If such net 
loss is in excess of the net income for 
such preceding taxable year the amount 
of such excess shall, under regulations 
prescribed by the commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary, be allowed as 
a deduction in computing the net income 
for the succeeding taxable year.” 
Valuation Inquiry 


H. Con. Res. 2. Introduced by Mr. 
Vaile (Rep., Colo.). Referred to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures. This resolution provides for 
an investigation by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the subject of value and rela- 
tive value. It is based on an alleged 
lack of uniformity in determining value, 
which is said to result in confusion and 
inequality in taxation. The bureau is 
asked to recommend a plan whereby 
value and relative value of all things 
shall be determined in order to eliminate 
inequalities in valuations for revenue 
and other purposes. The bureau is re- 
quested to consider studies along this line 
made by Dr. Napoleon Wagner, of Den- 
ver. It is also proposed to determine the 
daily purchasing power of the present 
gold dollar. An appropriation of $25,000 
is provided. 

Exemptions and Refunds 
S. Res. 56. Introduced by Mr. King 


(Dem., Utah). Referred to the Commit- : 


tee on Finance. It proposes an investi- 
gation by the committee as to tax-exemp- 
tion and tax-refund claims decided or 
pending before the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, and as to the advisability of es- 
tablishment of a court or public tribunal 
to handle such claims. 


INDUSTRIAL 
Mine Pollution 


H. R. 690. Introduced by Mr. Rosen- 
bloom (Rep., W. Va.). Referred to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. This 
bill proposes to forbid the deposit of acid 
materials from mines or factories into 
navigable waters. The bill would pro- 
hibit, regulate or provide for the treat- 
ment of such acid from any active or, 
abandoned mine or factory so as to de-. 
stroy its acidity. The army engineers 
would consult and advise with owners. of. 
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coal mines as to means of rendering 
harmless the waste or refuse therefrom. 
Violation of the law would subject the 
offender to.a fine of from $500 to $2,500 
or improsonment for 30 days or 1 year. 

H. R. 3319. Introduced by Mr. Mills 

(Rep., N. Y.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors; proposes 
to make it unlawful to discharge oil from 
vessels, mines or. factories into coastal 
navigable waters. 
- H. R. 51. Introduced by Mr. Bach- 
arach (Rep., N. J.). Referred to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. It 
forbids the discharge of oil upon coastal 
navigable waters except under regula- 
tions of the War Department. Violation 
of the law would subject the offender to 
fine and imprisonment. 

H. R. 612. Introduced by Mr. Line- 

berger (Rep., Calif.). Referred to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. This 
is similar to other bills introduced for 
this purpose, except that it provides for 
administration of the act by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which is authorized 
to investigate other polluting substances 
and to recommend legislation for its pre- 
vention. 
_ H.R. 203. Introduced by Mr. Bland 
(Dem., Va.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. It forbids 
the discharge of oil or refuse matter 
from vessels or factories into navigable 
waters, except under permit of the War 
Department. 

S. 42. Introduced by Mr. Lodge 
(Rep., Mass.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. It forbids the dis- 
charge from vessels or factories of oil 
or refuse and provides fine of from $500 
to $1,500 and imprisonment from 30 
days to 1 year for its violation. 


Metric System 


S. 100. Introduced by Mr. Ladd (Rep., 
N. Dak.). Referred to the Committee on 
Manufactures. This proposes the ex- 
tension of the use of metric system of 
weights and measures under regulation 
of the Department of Commerce. 

H. R. 10. Introduced by Mr. Britten 
(Rep., Ill.). Referred to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights and Measures. It 
provides for the extension of the metric 
system of weights and measures. 

H. R. 3240. Introduced by Mr. Vestal 
(Rep., Ind.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Coinage, Weights and Measures. 
It proposes to regulate the use of weights 
and measures in trade and commerce. 
The Bureau of Standards would pass 
upon types of weights or measures. 


Anti-Trust 


S. 315. Introduced by Mr. Walsh 
(Dem., Mont.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. It seeks to prevent 
evasions of the anti-trust laws by pro- 
viding that the ownership or control, by 
any person or corporation, of stock or 


other interests-in more than one associa- 
tion or corporation engaged in commerce, 
which has been a member of a combina- 
tion dissolved under the anti-trust law 
or which has acquired possession or con- 
trol of any of the works or patents of 
such a combination or an element thereof, 
shall be prohibited. The law would be 
enforced by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and its violation would subject the 
offender to a fine of $5,000 and imprison- 
ment for 3 years. 


Export Associations 

S. 812. Introduced by Mr. Fletcher 
(Dem., Fla.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. It amends 
the export trade act by providing as fol- 
lows: i 

“An association shall be deemed to be 
engaged in export trade for the pur- 
poses of this act if it shall promote 
agreements among its members as to 
the prices and terms which shall govern 
the sale of their products to foreign cus- 
tomers, engage in trade promotion 
abroad, transmit to its members in- 
quiries or orders received from foreign 
customers for the purchase of their prod- 
ucts, agree as to terms of credit and as 
to the allowance or refusal of credit or of 
sales to foreign customers, and gener- 
ally promote such agreements and un- 
derstandings among its members as are 
mecessary to protect them from hurtful 
combinations and practices of foreign 
competitors or customers.” 

Colorado River 

S. 727. Introduced by Mr. Johnson 
(Rep., Calif.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. This bill pro- 
poses to develop the lower Colorado 
River basin, including electrical power, 
and provides for a reservoir near Boul- 
der Canyon; a main canal and structures 
connecting Laguna Dam with the Im- 
perial and Coachella Valleys in Cali- 
fornia and other canals for delivery of 
water to lands in Arizona, Nevada and 
California. Applications for generation 
of electrical power would be made to the 
Interior Department. Power privileges 
would be leased for 50 years. The bill 
carries an appropriation of $70,000,000. 

H. R. 2903. Introduced by Mr. Swing 
(Rep., Calif.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation. It provides for de- 
velopment of the lower Colorado River 
basin, under an appropriation of $70,- 
000,000. 

Trade Commission 

H. R. 716. Introduced by Mr. John- 
son (Rep., Wash.). Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. This 
bill provides for the abolition of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
transfer of its duties to the Department 
of Commerce. 

Trade Contracts 


S. 1005. Introduced by Mr. Sterling 
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(Rep., S. Dak.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. It proposes to make 
valid and enforceable written provisions 
of agreements for arbitration of dis- 
putes arising out of contracts, maritime 
transactions or commerce among the 
states or foreign nations. 

H. R. 646 and 747. Introduced by Mr. 
Mills (Rep., N. Y.). Referred to the 
same committee of the House. These are 
similar to the foregoing. 

H. J. Res. 3. Introduced by Mr. Brit- 
ten (Rep., Ill.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. It proposes prepa- 
ration of a system of government con- 
tract forms by a board of government 
officers. 

Waterways 


H. R. 484. Introduced by Mr. Dupre 
(Dem., La.). Referred to the Committee 
on Flood Control. It proposes to create 
a Waterways Commission and appro- 
priates $250,000. 

S. Con. Res. 2. Introduced by Mr. 
McCormick (Rep., Ill.). Referred to the 
Committee on Expenses. It proposes a 
committee of five senators and seven 
representatives to investigate a proposed 
9-foot channel from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf. 

H. R. 504. Introduced by Mr. Kelly 
(Rep., Pa.). Referred to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. It appropriates 
$45,000,000 for the construction of a 
waterway from the Ohio River to Lake 
Erie, from the junction of the Ohio and 
Allegheny Rivers, Pennsylvania, to the 
mouth of French Creek in Venango 
County, Pa., to Erie, Pa., to, Erie harbor 
on Lake Erie. 

S. 41. Introduced by Mr. Lodge 
(Rep., Mass.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. It appropriates $11,- 
550,000 for the purchase of the Cape 
Cod Canal. 

OIL 


Output Restriction 


S. 872. Introduced by Mr. Spencer 
(Rep., Mo.). Referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. This bill would au- 
thorize the Interior Department to re- 
duce the area to be offered annually for 
lease, or to suspend offers of leases on 
the Osage Indian Reservation in Okla- 
homa for not exceeding two years be- 
cause of over-production of oil or inade- 
quate prices. 


Arkansas Fields 

H. R. 3253. Introduced by Mr. Old- 
field (Dem., Ark.). Referred to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. It 
proposes to appropriate $15,000 for in- 
vestigations by the Bureau of Mines re- 
garding the drilling and production of 
oil and natural gas in Arkansas with a 
view to prevention of waste and for the 
economic development of these resources. 

H. R. 182. Introduced by Mr. Winter 
(Rep., Wyo.). Referred to the Com- 
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mittee on Public Lands. It provides that 
20 percent of receipts from naval pe- 
troleum reserves shall be paid to the 
states in which they are located. 

H. R. 591. Introduced by Mr. Winter 
(Rep., Wyo.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. It provides for 
disposition of receipts under the leasing 
law, stipulating that 10 percent shall be 
for the government; that for past pro- 
duction 70 percent and for future pro- 
duction 52% percent to the reclamation 
fund; and for past production 20 per- 
cent and for future production 37% 
percent to the states. 


Lease Inquiry 

S. Res. 11. Introduced by Mr. Walsn 
(Dem., Mont.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. It provides for 
an investigation by the committee of all 
leases under the leasing law, based on 
the charge that individuals or organiza- 
tions have obtained more than 3 leases 
in each state and more than 1 within the 
geologic structure of an oil or gas dis- 
trict. 

Foreign Holdings 

S. 424. Introduced by Mr. McKellar 
(Dem., Tenn.). Referred té the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. This bill 
would forbid the holding of interests in 
oil or oil shale lands or products by 
foreign governments or their citizens 
in cases where such governments pro- 
hibit equal enjoyment of. like privileges 
by the United States or its citizens. The 
bill calls for a report by the Shipping 
Board by next July as to the discrimina- 
tion of foreign countries in oil holdings 
by citizens of the United States. 


TARIFF 
Increased Duty 


S. 482. Introduced by Mr. Jones 
(Rep., Wash.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. It would impose an 
additional duty of 5 percent on imports 
in other than American vessels. 


Raw Materials 


S. 347. Introduced by Mr. ‘Jones 
(Dem., N. Mex.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. It provides for in- 
vestigation by the Tariff Commission of 
the relations between duties on raw ma- 
terials and finished products and com- 
petition of foreign industries with those 
of the United States. It appropriates 
$1,000,000. 

Calcium Arsenate 


H. J. Res. 38. Introduced by Mr. 
Brand (Dem., Ga.). Referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture. It appropri- 
ates $10,000,000 for the purchase and 
sale by the government of nitrate of 
soda and calcium arsenate for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

Bills placing calcium arsenate, all 
kinds of arsenate, or ammonium sulphate 
were introduced as follows and referred 
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to the Senate Finance Committee or 
House Ways and Means Committee: S. 
159, by Mr. Harris (Dem., Ga.); S. 590, 
by Mr. George (Dem., Ga.); H. R.. 629, 
by Mr. Black (Dem., Tex.); H. R. 611, 
by Mr. Wilson (Dem., La.); H. R. 464, 
by Mr. Clark (Dem., Fla.) ; H. R. 583, by 
Mr. Vinson (Dem., Ga.); H. R. 476, by 
Mr. Crisp (Dem., Ga.); H. R. 2866, by 
Mr. Stevenson (Dem., S. C.); H. R. 482, 
by Mr. Almon (Dem., Ala.). : 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


S. J. Res. 12. Introduced by Mr. Me- 
Kellar (Dem., Tenn.). Referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture. It proposes 
to accept the offer of Henry Ford to 
lease Muscle Shoals. A number of other 
bills of like purpose were also intro- 
duced. 

RESOURCES IN WAR 


H. J. Res. 85. Introduced by Mr. 
Evans (Dem., Mont.). Referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. It proposes 
that in war property of all citizens shall 
be subject to conscription. 

H. J. Res. 76. Introduced by Mr. 
Johnson (Rep., S. Dak.). Referred to 
the Committee on Judiciary. It proposes 
that in war Congress shall provide for 
conscription of every citizen and of all 
money, industry and property and shall 
limit profits for the use of such moneys, 
industry and property. 

H. R. 194. Introduced by Mr. French 
(Rep., Idaho). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. It would au- 
thorize that in a national emergency the 
President could draft into service the 
material resources of the country of 
persons, corporations, or industrial or- 


- ganizations; and the stabilization of 


prices of commodities. 

H. Con. Res. 1. Introduced by Mr. 
Ramsyer (Rep., Iowa). Referred to the 
Committee on Rules. It proposes the 
creation of a joint commission on na- 
tional defense, of five senators and five 
representatives to report in December, 
1924, a plan for drafting all resources of 
the country in case of war, subjecting 
every plant, agency and facility to uni- 
versal service, and forbidding profit for 
individuals or corporations. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


S. 289. Introduced by Mr. Spencer 
(Rep., Mo.). Referred to the Committee 
on Judiciary. It proposes the establish- 
ment of a Federal Court of Conciliation, 
of three judges appointed by the Presi- 
dent, to determine disputes affecting in- 
terstate commerce. 

H. R. 8208. Introduced by Mr. 
Thomas (Dem., Ky.). Referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. It proposes to 
exempt combinations of labor from re- 
straining orders or injunctions. 

S. 983. Introduced by Mr. Sterling 
(Rep., S. Dak.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. It proposes to pro- 


hibit and punish seditious acts against 
the government by making it unlawful 
for any person to advocate the over- 
throw of the government. 

H. R. 520. Introduced by Mr. Madden 
(Rep., Ill.). (By request.) Referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
It seeks to prevent the restriction, limi- 
tation or interference with the right of 
any railroad to employ any person. 

Bills to abolish the Railroad Labor 
Board were introduced and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
as follows: H. R. 30, by Mr. Foster 
(Rep., Ohio); H. R. 89, by Mr. Mac- 
Gregor (Rep., N. Y.); H. R. 171, by Mr. 
Tincher (Rep., Kans.); S. 920, by Mr. 
King (Dem., Utah). The last two con- 
fer upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authority to settle railroad labor 
disputes. 


RAILROAD REGULATION 


H. R. 2698. Introduced by Mr. Gra- 
ham (Rep., Ill.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. It pro- 
poses to repeal section 15a of the inter- 
state commerce act, known as the guar- 
anty clause. 

S. 90. Introduced by Mr. Capper 
(Rep., Kans.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. To re- 
peal paragraphs 4, 5, 6 and 8 of section 
407 of the transportation act. 

S. 745. Introduced by Mr. Brookhart 
(Rep., Iowa). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. It proposes 
to abolish the Railroad Labor Board and 
to recreate the U. S. Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation to handle railroad labor 
disputes. It also proposes to confer 
upon the states power to regulate intra- 
state rates, and to repeal Section 15a, 
known as the guaranty clause. 

H. R. 2699 and H. R. 2700. Intro- 
duced by Mr. McLaughlin (Rep., Neb.). 
Referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. They provide for repeal of 
the interstate commerce and transporta- 
tion acts. 

H. R. 719. Introd.iced by Mr. Brand 
(Dem., Ga.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. This would 
repeal laws which deprive the states of 
the right to fix intrastate railroad rates. 

H. R. 79. Introduced by Mr. McClin- 
tic (Dem., Okla.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. It re- 
stores to the states jurisdiction over in- 
trastate railroad rates. 

H. R. 688 and H. R. 689. Introduced 
by Mr. Hawes (Dem., Mo.). Referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. They provide for seven regional 
branches of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


IMMIGRATION 


H. R. 101. Introduced by Mr. John- 
son (Rep., Wash.). Referred to the 
(Continued on page 46) 
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THE TARIFF RELATIONS OF AMERICA AND EUROPE 


Misleading Statements Create Wrong Impression Concerning Fordney-McCum- 
ber Measure—Observations on the Economic Status of Germany 


cult legislative acts that has con- 
fronted Congress in many a day—the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill. 

The bill was finally passed. It was 
passed in spite of the vituperation of all 
the importers and those who had inter- 
national interests. It passed because 
there was a demand from the farms and 
mines and the few manufacturers who 
realized the necessity of such legislation 
if they were to survive. But since the 
previous tariff bills were passed, espe- 
cially the Payne-Aldrich bill, nearly 12 
years ago, we had passed through war. 

The Fordney-McCumber bill was well 
conceived, was well worked out and is 
a good tariff law. The forebodings 
which were so often expressed regard- 
ing it have not materialized. The law 
is bringing in twice as much revenue as 
its predecessor. It has not stopped im- 
ports; they have increased heavily. In- 
ternational trade has increased under it. 
We therefore have a fact—a tried tariff 
law that is bearing up under the test— 
with which to deal. The country has 
had a business certainty on which it 
could depend for a time. Industry has 
gone forward with courage, labor is em- 
ployed and we are in the midst of what 
may be called, when we compare it to 
all the rest of the world, a remarkable 
prosperity. 

‘That leads us, naturally, to the pres- 
ent situation in Europe and how it af- 
fects us. 

In June of 1923 I was in Norway. 
There I found a serious industrial de- 
pression. I saw a great power house 
that could produce over 100,000 horse- 
power and found all the industries de- 
pendent upon it idle—not a wheel turn- 
ing. That is typical. There are many 
other similar cases in Norway. In spite 
of all the economic advantages of cheap 
power and overseas transportation, 
these great industries on which Norway 
was counting for her continued pros- 
perity are idle. The plants are perfect 
and modern. Why are they idle? Be- 
cause during the war in all parts of 
Central Europe competing plants, manu- 
facturing the same product, were built 
up, and because the countries of Central 
Europe are manufacturing at home and 
not sending gold or real money abroad 
for anything unless they have to. 

In Sweden I found practically the 
same conditions. In both countries men 
were being put to work on the roads at 
$1.25 a day, and they were glad to get 
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AST year there was passed in 
I Washington one of the most diffi- 


By A. Cressy Morrison 
Union Carbide Company 


that work. So many men are leaving 
Norway and Sweden because of lack of 
work and other considerations, as well 
as higher wages in the United States 
and elsewhere, that questions have 
arisen of recolonizing certain districts 
that had been inhabited for several hun- 
dred years but which are now practi- 
cally deserted. These difficulties are 
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due to the breaking up of international 
trade and the competition of manufac- 
turing units in other countries supplying 
the home demand and to the currency 
situation. 

In Denmark I found that there had 
been an enormous failure which had cost 
Denmark about $100,000,000. Denmark 
had prospered during the war, and then 
when the industries came to write down 
the inventories the banks couldn’t col- 
lect and failure and depression followed. 

In France and Belgium I found people 
working. There was no serious distress. 
Of course, in the devastated districts 
the situation is still bad, but an enormous 
amount of reconstruction is going on 
and men are being put to work at that. 
It is curious to think that in Belgium 
and France men are working, while in 
the northern countries they are not. 
The cause, as I see it, is that the pur- 
chasing power of the franc in France 
and Belgium has not fallen in accord- 


ance with its lower gold value through- 
out the world. The result is that when 
labor is paid a franc, worth 6 cents, 
10 cents’ worth of work is obtained, and 
that difference is enough to give these 
countries their home market and good 
business in competition with the world. 
The franc has a purchasing power at 
home that is much higher than its visible 
purchasing power in the world market. 
So that manufacturers there who employ 
labor are buying their labor, and if it is 
French material they are buying the 
French material in a market where the 
franc has a high pur~hasing power and 
selling it in a worlc market for gold. 
Therefore they have a competitive 
ability that America must think about. 

In England I found a great deal of 

unemployment. They take taxation 
seriously there. A man on a modest 
income has to pay 34 percent tax on an 
income, for example, of $4,000 and 
$5,000 a year, and it is collected. Eng- 
land is trying to pay her bills. England 
is doing everything that is possible to 
bolster up her industries, but she is 
being invaded by competition she can- 
not meet. The Nottingham lace manu- 
facturers complain. that laces are coming 
in so fast they have to let their men go. 
The iron and steel people are being af- 
fected. The cutlery people are being af- 
fected. England is no longer making 
shears except in a modest quantity. She 
is importing them from Germany. The 
workmen in England are idle because of 
two things—first, because England is 
in a position where, with her present 
wage scale which is higher than the rest 
of Europe, she can hardly compete for 
foreign trade as heretofore; and, second, 
because in many lines cannot compete at 
home with German, French and Belgian 
products. 

Just as soon as present disorder in 
Germany is settled and she gets firmly 
upon the track of commercial conquest 
which she is definitely and positively 
laying for herself, Germany will set 
forth to win the trade of the world. 
England, with all her commercial con- 
nections, will be in an extremely hazard- 
ous position. The British nation now 
realizes the danger and an educational 
campaign is on to at least hold the Eng- 
lish home market for Englishmen by 
means of a tariff. When England needs 
protection against Europe it requires but 
a moment of reasoning to understand 
America’s necessities. 

I think you will be interested to know 
something about the conditions in Ger- 
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many and in the Ruhr. I want to say 
that in traveling through Germany we 
received nothing but courtesy. There 
was a sort of tacit understanding, I 
think, that Americans, Japanese and 
English would be well treated in Ger- 
many. At least we were the recipients 
of such treatment, and the Japanese I 
met—and I met several—said they were 
receiving the same courtesy, which I 
understand is extended to the English. I 
complied with the laws. I 


the manufacturers of Germany have 
been doing this: They have been turning 
a depreciating mark into gold by taking 
German energy, paying for it in paper 
and letting that energy build additions 
to their plants, making machinery which 
in Germany can be carried from the pig 
iron through to the finished product on 
the mark basis and installing it. 

For my trip to Berlin, which was a 
five-hour trip from my starting point, 
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That was all they asked, one-half pre- 
war wages. 

These men are manufacturing against 
American manufacturers. These men 
will take the pig iron and carry it 
through to the pair of scissors, the 


_wrench, the knife, the file. The inore 


labor required in the manufacture the 
greater advantage they have over us. 
The finer the finished product the more 
the labor, and the harder it is for us 
with our labor cost to meet it 


went to the police and re- 


ported when I arrived and I 
went to the police when I de- 
parted. I went through the 
French, Belgian and English 
lines in the Ruhr and re- 
ceived courteous treatment 
everywhere. 

Germany, including the 
Ruhr, is cultivated up to the 
final inch; every farm and 
field is producing wonderfully. 
I asked a German manufac- 
turer, “How about the farm- 
ers, are they suffering?” 
“Oh,” he said, “No, they are 
not suffering at all.” I said, 
“There is a tremendous lot of 
prosperity apparent, every 
field is cultivated; crops are 
good.” He said, “Yes.” I 


economic lines. 


During the work in behalf of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff bill the mining industry re- 
ceived every cooperation from certain indus- 
tries with which it is closely associated along 
One of the most helpful in- 
dividuals in this cooperation was A. Cressy 
Morrison, of the Union Carbide Company. 
The accompanying series of impressions, as a 
result of an extended tour of European indus- 
tries which Mr. Morrison made last summer, 
is of great interest because of the informal 
and intimate pictures presented of those indus- 
tries. The mining industry is concerned in this 
problem because it is to these industries in the 
United States that the mining industry must 
sell its products. 


The American Mining Congress. 


in competition. These are the 
men who are preparing for a 
world invasion and we are the 
best market in the world. 
We hear that Germany is 
in distress. I took pains to 
look for this distress. I went 
to the pleasure resorts. I 
went to the theatres. I went 
to the beer gardens. I went 
to the different places out of 
Berlin where the people con- 
gregate on Sunday. There 
was no more prosperous crowd 
to be found anywhere in the 
world. There was no evidence 
of suffering. Then I went into 
the slums and looked for the 
gaunt cheeks of little children 
and did not find them. I 


said, “You are a manu- 
facturer—how about you?” He said, 
“We have been able to fall upon 
our feet.” I said, “How about the work- 
ing man?” He said, “There is no seri- 
ous trouble; of course, they are always 
wanting more wages and we give it to 
them and pay them in marks and that is 
all right.” I said, “Who is suffering?” 
Then he told me it was the middle class 
who had endowment insurance or insur- 
ance policies; the widow who was left 
with a comfortablé sum in marks and had 
it in the savings bank; the real estate 
owner who has been prohibited by the 
German government from raising his 
rent in marks so that he may be receiving 
today less than a dollar a month for a 
five room flat although that rent practi- 
cally is nothing. A guide offered to take 
me around for twenty-five cents a day 
American money and I agreed to it and 
I paid him twenty-five cents “American” 
and asked him if he was satisfied and he 
said, “Yes, thank you,” and then I made 
him a present of a fortune. In those 
days the marks were very valuable, very 
valuable. I gave him two hundred 
thousand marks. I asked him how much 
rent he paid and how many rooms he 
had. He said, “I have two rooms, a 
lease for eighteen months and I pay ten 
thousand marks a month.” Six cents. 

These conditions in Germany may be 
abnormal but they have been going on 
a long time, and because of these facts 


quite as far in time, at least, as from 
Washington to New York, I was charged 
twenty-three cents. One might easily 
say the railroad has lost money and the 
government has suffered. But all along 
the railroad were new tracks and sid- 
ings, new buildings going up, new sta- 
tions, and new improvements. The rails 
and roadbed were in good condition, 
things were being brought up to a high 
standard. The government did not care 
how low the fare was, it kept the peo- 
ple contented. It cost less to print a 
million marks than it did to collect the 
twenty-three cents that was obtained 
from me, and if the printing press is 
running and the working men will take 
paper, can’t you turn that paper into ma- 
terial things like bricks, mortar, machin- 
ery and industrial equipment and have it 
standing there ready for the time that 
Germany can go out again for world 
trade? Plants built with paper marks 
and standing there at a gold value for 
world trade. 

While I was in Germany, there was a 
threatened strike of two hundred and 
fifty thousand men. They said that the 
mark never quite came back to a gold 
wage value because they made their 
agreement at the beginning of the week 
and at the end of the week the mark had 
depreciated. Therefore, they insisted on 
a sliding scale and that the wages be 
raised to one-half the pre-war standard. 


looked at the shoes, a pretty 
good indication. The children 
were wearing shoes, not paper shoes, but 
leather shoes. 

I heard nothing in Germany indicating 
a desire on its part to pay its repara- 
tions. I could not find anything like 
repentance. I do not think they have 
any comprehension of guilt. I do not 
think anybody with whom one ordi- 
narily comes in contact feels there is an 
obligation. One manufacturer said, “Of 
course I am sending my money abroad. 
I send it to my agents in various coun- 
tries. I send my goods over, I collect 
costs for Germany and leave my profits 
over there. Should I bring my money 
back to give to my government and say, 
“Please hand it to the French”? Not I. 

Had there not been a war, Germany 
would have been in such a strong com- 
petitive position throughout the world 
today that we as manufacturers would 
certainly not be able to export manu- 
factured goods to the world markets 
against her. She is just as determined 
today as she ever was and is in a better 
position because of all of these financial 
manipulations. I believe that soon we 
are going to have the most serious com- 
petition that the United States has ever 
faced. 

In Germany I talked to a man who 
was an official observer, and he said, 
“After my observation, I am convinced 
that no ad valorem tariff which the 
American people could be induced to put 
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upon foreign products will keep German 
manufacturers from sending their goods 
into the United States.” 

Now, that being so, we should awake 
to our responsibilities. Our responsi- 
bilities are not to ourselves alone; they 
are to the United States of America first 
and to those employed, second. We must 
as citizens do our duty and take care 
of those who are aiding in building up 
our own prosperity and these are the 
men in our plants. Wages here are 
many times what they are in European 
countries—and there are none in our 
country who desire to have them low- 
ered to European standards. 

If we cannot keep for our people the 
present comforts, we are not going to 
have any country. The standard of liv- 
ing cannot be brought down in the United 
States and still have any United States. 

False propaganda being issued against 
the tariff is of vital interest, and I feel 
that this question of tariff must be un- 
derstood and conclusions acted upon 
with vigor. There is a most determined 
agitation against the tariff today. Re- 
cently I read a newspaper article show- 
ing a certain organization, the history of 
which I need not go into (but one which 
I know is supported by the importers of 
this country and by internationalists), 
that is now sending to every farmer in 
the country garbled statements alleged 
to show what the tariff is costing them. 
One article refers to Kansas, for in- 
stance, saying the tariff has cost the 
farmer in Kansas, according to this 
malicious misrepresentation, two hun- 
dred million dollars in the last year. 
Now, those statements are bound to. have 
their effect and lead to misconceptions 
of what a tariff is and why it exists and 
what it does. Such propaganda must be 
counteracted and answered. 

We should educate our working men 
and all our customers to the fact that 
the prosperity of the United States as 
a whole is the best thing for the people 
as a whole, and that no section and no 
part of our United States can go down 
because of foreign competition, without 
its bringing down all the others. 

This is the only country in the world 
where there is a universal language, 
where the diversifications from north to 
south and east to west industrially cover 
every possible phase of production and 
manufacturing. Our climate gives us 
such a wide range of crops. We are 
more self-contained than any other 
country. The home market of the United 
States is our market, not the market of 
others. The balance of trade in the last 
few months has gone against us. That 
is a very unusual experience. 

It was said we must buy and buy and 
buy from Europe in order that Europe 
may buy and buy and buy from us. 
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Europe isn’t buying from us because she 
has become pretty nearly self-contained. 
All over France, all over Germany, 
everywhere, cultivation will be found 
carried to the highest extreme. Europe 
does not buy these commodities from us 
because she is growing or making them 
herself. Do you suppose Germany is 
buying Chilean nitrate? She used to 
buy vast quantities of this fertilizer and 
was the greatest customer Chile ever 
had. She does not buy any now. She is 
using her hydro-electric power to manu- 
facture her requirements within her own 
borders and the importation is practi- 
cally prohibited. That is the reason Nor- 
way is practically idle. They have no 
use for their hydro-electric powers now 
developed in other countries. Germany 
is becoming more self-contained and so 
is all Europe. If we try to buy more 
than we sell in Europe and thus fill 
up the gaping sink hole of European 
finances, we are going down ourselves. 

I sincerely trust that when this tariff 
question is being discussed in the next 
campaign it will be given the serious 
thought which it deserves, realizing how 
vital it is to American manufacturers 
and workmen, and that everything pos- 
sible will be done to maintain the pres- 
ent existing law without change. We 
cannot go through two years of agita- 
tion on the tariff now knowing where we 
Stand, without an industrial crash. 

This, then, is our duty. We must 
awake, and arise to our responsibilities. 


MINE INVESTIGATION FUNDS 


appropriations for the: 


Bureau of Mines and Geological Sur- 
vey for the year beginning July 1 next 
have been recommended to Congress by 
the Budget Bureau. The largest in- 
crease is $118,305 for investigations as 
to oil, oil shale and gas, a total of 
$528,305 being recommended for this 
purpose. For investigating mine acci- 
dents $359,768 is provided, a decrease of 
$33,282. For mine rescue cars and sta- 
tions the budget calls for $262,300, an 
increase of $41,300. A request for a new 
mine rescue car costing $40,000 is made. 
For testing fuel an appropriation of 
$138,280 is recommended. The mineral 
mining investigation fund is fixed at 
$113,360, a decrease of $11,000. To en- 
force the mineral leasing law $91,360 is 
requested which is an increase of $11,000. 
For the work of mining experiments sta- 
tions $200,000 is requested, which is an 
increase of $25,000, while for mining 
investigations in Alaska $35,000 is asked. 
Total requests for the bureau are $1,909,- 
573, as compared to $1,794,560 during the 
current year. 

The Geological Survey is provided with 
$300,000 for examination and classifica- 
tion of land, an increase of $20,000. For 
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geologic surveys an appropriation of 
$333,722 is requested, which is an in- 
crease of $33,000. For reports on min- 
eral resources $136,734 is requested, an 
increase of $12,000. For investigation of 
mineral resources in Alaska $78,000 is 
provided. The total fund for the Survey 
is $1,805,272, as contrasted with $1,782,- 
480 this year. 

Among appropriations requested for 
the Bureau of Standards are: $15,000 for 
investigation of mine scales, $44,000 for 
metallurgical research, and $8,000 for 
investigation of rope used in mines, etc. 

Provision is made for mints and assay 
offices at Carson, Nev.; Denver, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Boise, Deadwood, Helena, New York, 
Salt Lake, and Seattle. 

The Genesal Land Office is given 
$700,000 for surveying public lands. 


STANDARDS FOR COM- 
PRESSED AIR 
Arar. entitled “Trade Stand- 

ards Adopted by the Compressed Air 
Society,” has just been published, em- 
bodying the result of extended study and 
research on the part of the executives 
and engineers associated with the mem- 
bers of that organization. It embraces 
the nomenclature and terminology relat- 
ing to air compressors and their opera- 
tions; a history of the development of 
speeds of air compressors; an explanation 
of capacities and pressures; instructions 
for the installation and care of air com- 
pressors with illustrations of devices 
suggested for cleaning the intake air; 
recommendation for the lubrication of 
air compressing machines and the clean- 
ing of air receiver piping; a description 
of the low pressure nozzle test recom- 
mended by the society, and a partial list 
of applications of compressed air. 
Copies may be had from the members 
or by addressing the Secretary of the 


Society, C. H. Rohrbach, 50 Church St., 
New York. 


PERSIAN OIL 

The Persian Legation denies a report 
that its government has granted ex- 
clusive right to the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Co. to exploit one of the five northern 
Persian provinces. Concession has been 
given to the Sinclair oil interests for 
four of the five provinces and the fifth 
has been reserved for Persian interests, 
in accordance with the policy to remove 
the influence of the Anglo-Russian mo- 
nopoly. 
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TARIFF ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Southern Tariff Congress at Chattanooga Shows Growing Strength of Sentiment in the 


South Favoring Tarifi—Present Tariff Schedules Increase Value of Southern Minerals 


South under the Fordney-McCum- 

ber tariff act were pointed out at 
the annual meeting of the Southern 
Tariff Association held in Chattanooga, 
December 7 and 8. 

President J. H. Kirby presided over 
the meeting. 

He told how the removal of tariff in 
1920 had opened the gates of this coun- 
try to the soya bean and other oil sources 
from the orient and made a crop of pea- 
nuts which would have been worth $100,- 
000,000 in 1919, not worth the cost of 
their seed. 

“The tariff is merely a levy. It is a 
law of the country imposed upon products 
imported. This question is greatly mis- 
understood in every walk of life; most 
abused in the industrial world and among 
the rank and file. After the levy is paid 
in to the treasurer it is used for the 
purpose of reducing taxes, paying the 
national debt, and lightening our bur- 
dens. Of goods coming into this coun- 
try more than 60 percent is on the free 
list. The rest pays taxes, and is used in 
paying the expenses that your taxes 
would otherwise pay. 

“The boll weevil and the tariff trouble 
—these were the two important factors 
when this association was organized.” 

Mr. Kirby then told how the Southern 
Tariff association had secured a schedule 
which was at least not ruinous to the 
farmer, and said that importers were 
now “after” that same schedule and that 
success for them would spell ruin for the 
southern farmer. 

“We have the levy, and, while it is not 
all we would like, to many it is the dif- 
ference between breaking even and loss,” 
said President Kirby. 

G. T. McElderry, of Alabama, told how 
the low tariff in 1920 had almost ruined 
the Alabama farmer. “It is a mistake 
to let the American compete with the 
cheap coolie labor of the orient,” he said, 

“The farmer has never had a square deal, 
and if he does not get it now, so much 
the worse for the democratic party.” 

He was followed by Ed Woodall, of 
Texas, a member of the Cotton Crushers’ 
association of that state, who told how 
the manufacturers would rather patron- 
ize American farmers, but warned them 
that, under the principles of good busi- 
ness, the manufacturers could not be ex- 
pected to pay prices higher than neces- 
sary, in event foreign oils were admit- 
ted at a tariff schedule which would make 
them cheaper than American oils. 


Bere effects to the whole 


“There has never been a time in the 
history of this country when the farmer 
needed aid so urgently, and this great 
organization, the Southern Tariff asso- 
ciation, came just in the nick of time,” 
said J. J. Brown, commissioner of agri- 
culture of Georgia, in opening the meet- 
ing. “Agriculture has been so below the 
cost of production that young’ children 
have had to be taken from schools and 
put back in the fields to make a living. 

“Young men prepared for scientific 
farming have gone back home and, after 
looking the fields over and trying to 
make an honest living, given up in de- 
spair. They are leaving the farm and 
selling their brains to concerns able to 
pay for operation by reason of the pro- 
tection from unjust discrimination which 
they enjoy. I hope the south and west 
will lay aside politics to fight until the 
right sort of tariff measures be obtained, 
whether for revenves or protection. I 
believe a different tariff will turn the 
faces of those bright boys home again.” 

The value of the tariff to the mineral 
industry of the south was pointed out by 
Herbert Wilson Smith, chief of the tariff 
division of the American Mining Con- 
gress, who said in part as follows: 

“The annual increased value of south- 
ern minerals as a result of the schedules 
in the present tariff law is more than 
$50,000,000. 

“In addition to this increase, there are 
innumerable mines which were lying 
idle before the passage of this measure 
that have resumed operations under the 
protection given them. 

“The beneficial effect of tariff on the 
mining industry has been so evident dur- 
ing the year the bill has been in effect 
that other industries which opposed some 
of the proposed tariffs on minerals have 
realized that their prosperity is more tied 
up with the prosperity of the mining in- 
dustry than they had ever considered 
possible. 

“At the Chattanooga meeting of the 
Southern Tariff association ample warn- 
ing is being given that there is every 
probability of an attack on these sched- 
ules during the coming session of con- 
gress. This suggestion of a probable 
downward revision of tariff meets with 
cold response in this southern district, 
where in former years it would have 
been received with loud acclaim. 

“This change in sentiment is due to 
the fact that you cannot convince a pro- 
ducer of manganese, or of quicksilver, 
kaolin marble, feldspar, fluorspar, or of 


lead or of zinc, or of any of these metals 
and minerals on which the industrial life 
of the south depends so largely, that a 
tariff which has restored idle mines to 
operation and has kept the domestic 
market for the domestic producer: and 
kept for the miners of the United States 
many millions of dollars annually,* has 
not been of value to him. 

“The southern producer of raw mate- 
rials has had one year of first-hand ex- 
perience with tariff protection and he 
wants it permanently. The slogan is not 
going to be to take tariff out of politics, 
but ‘take free trade out of politics’ and 
sink it to the bottomest limbo of mis- 
taken and forgotten issues.” 

In closing, Mr. Smith pledged full sup- 
port to the Southern Tariff association. 

Hon. Frank W. Mondell, member of 
the War Finance Corporation and floor 
leader of the House during the consid- 
eration of the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
legislation, addressed the Congress at its 
evening session on the most interesting 
subject, “The effect of tariff levies upon 
the loan value of farm products.” Mr. 
Mondell stated that there has never 
been any considerable period in our his- 
tory when any major party has lacked 
at least a minority favorable to the pro- 
tective policy, or leaders courageous in 
its defense. The protective policy is an 
American policy. The first legislative 
act of the American Congress under the 
Constitution was a protective tariff act 
signed by the “Father of his Country,” 
with the approval of his Cabinet, includ- 
ing Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of 
State, and Alexander Hamilton, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Mr. Mondell . 
stated further: 

“Important and essential as are the 
great markets, built and sustained under 
a protective policy, to the agricultural 
producer, equally or perhaps more im- 
portant, at any rate more clearly, more 
easily demonstrated, are the direct and 
unquestioned benefits which the agri- 
cultural producer obtains through the 
laying of duties which protect his prod- 
uct from unfair foreign competition. 

“It is scarcely necessary in this pres- 
ence to call attention to the benefits, di- 
rect and unquestioned, which have come 
to the agricultural producer through the 
duty on sugar, on rice and on vegetable 
oils. Even the humble, though tooth- 
some, peanut has been elevated to an 
honorable and remunerative position in 
the nut aristocracy through the bene- 
ficial effects of a protective tariff. The 
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duty on wool and mohair has been the 
salvation of the flock masters of the 
nation; and but for the duty on citrous 
fruits the orchardists of Florida and 
California would be facing bankruptcy. 
Trying as has been the situation of the 
wheat farmer of the northwest, he has 
secured a price for his wheat in excess of 
that received by his Canadian neighbor 
in a sum approximately equal to the 
duty rate of thirty cents a bushel. 

“This larger and more generous recog- 
nition of agriculture came, not by reason 
of any change of view or opinion on the 
part of those who have constantly and 
consistently stood for a _ protective 
policy, but rather by reason of the fact 
that the agricultural producers in various 
lines have at last come to realize the im- 
portance and necessity of a sufficient 
duty on their products. 

“We shall, in my opinion, find it neces- 
sary, as time goes on, to enlarge and 
extend rather than limit and diminish 
the scope of our agricultural schedules. 

“This steadying and sustaining effect 
has perhaps been most apparent, insofar 
as loans through the War Finance Cor- 
poration are concerned, in the case of 
such articles as livestock, wheat, rice, 
wool and peanuts, but it applied to all 
classes of agricultural products on the 
importation of which a duty is laid. 

The meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of southern producers’ organi- 
zations, secretaries of chambers of com- 
merce, southern bankers’ associations, 
and others important in southern indus- 
trial life. 

Hon. John H. Kirby was elected presi- 
dent and J. A. Arnold vice president for 
the ensuing year. 


CALL FOR THE ELEVENTH AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE COL- 
ORADO METAL MINING 
ASSOCIATION 


Y authority of the Executive Com- 
mittee, notice is hereby given that 
the Eleventh Annual 
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the metal mining industry; to select a 
Director for the State Association from 
each metal mining county, and to trans- 
act such other business as may in the 
opinion of the members be helpful in the 
upbuilding of the metal mining industry. 
To consider problems confronting the 
various mining districts; to unite on 
measures of relief and to take such other 
action as may seem expedient or desir- 
able, it is urged that every metal min- 
ing county in the, state send a strong 
delegation to participate in the delibera- 
tions, and help formulate and adopt con- 
crete plans for cooperative effort during 
the coming year. 

As provided in the by-laws, “Each 
metalliferous mining county in the state 
shall be entitled to five delegates with 
one vote each in the annual meeting, and 
five alternates; provided that any 
county may elect ten delegates with one- 
half vote each and ten alternates; and 
provided further, that if less than five 
delegates attend from any county, those 
attending shall have the right to vote 
proxies of absent delegates, but not to 
exceed a total vote of five from any one 
county. 

“The State Commissioner of Mines, 
the Secretary of the State Bureau of 
Mines, the President of the State School 
ot Mines, the State Geologist, the chief 
representative of the United States 
Bureau of Mines and the chief repre- 
sentative of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey shall be delegates at large, 
and entitled to one vote each.” 

Commercial organizations or like asso- 
ciations, in counties where there is no 
active mining association, are urgently 
requested to arrange that their county 
be represented at the State Convention. 
Delegates should be selected not later 
than January 15, 1924. Each county 
delegation should, if possible, organize 
before the convention and select its mem- 
ber of the resolutions committee, and a 
member to serve on the Board of Direc- 
ters of the State Association, so that 
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these nominations may be promptly cer- 
tified to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. The secretary of the meeting 
ealled for the purpose of selecting dele- 
gates to the State Convention is re- 
quested to immediately mail the under- 
signed secretary at his office in Denver, 
a complete list of the delegates and 
alternates. 
THE CoLorRADO METAL MINING 
ASSOCIATION 
By Order of Executive Committee, 
Georce A. STAHL, President. 
Attest: M. B. TomBLin, Secretary. 
State Capitol Building, Denver. 


CALL FOR SIXTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, COLORADO CHAPTER 
AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS 


|g een is hereby given that the 
Sixth Annual Meeting of the Colo- 
rado Chapter of The American Mining 
Congress will convene in joint session 
with the Colorado Metal Mining Asso- 
ciation, in the Magnolia Room of the 
Albany Hotel in Denver, January 22 
and 23, 1924, for the purpose of con- 
sidering problems affecting the mining 
industry, the election of eight directors, 
and to consider such other business as 
may come before the meeting. The 
meeting for the election of directors and 
officers will take place in the Magnolia 
Room of the Albany Hotel at 9:30 A. M., 
Wednesday, January 23. All members 
of the Colorado Chapter are urged to be 
present at this time. 

Problems vitally affecting the metal 
mining industry are constantly arising 
at Washington, and a strong national 
organization is imperative to protect 
the interests of those engaged in metal 
mining. In the American Mining Con- 
gress Colorado mining men have a 
powerful representative at the national 
capitol. 

To consider problems of national im- 
port affecting the metal mining industry 

and to take such 


Meeting of the Colo- 
rado Metal Mining 
Association will be 
held, in joint session 
with the Colorado 
Chapter of the 
American Mining 
Congress, in Den- 
ver, January 22 and 
23, 1924, convening 
Tuesday morning, 
January 22, at 10 
A. M., in the Mag- 
‘nolia Room of the 
Albany Hotel. The 
purpose of the con- 
vention is to con- 
sider the various 
problems affecting 


steps concerning 
these questions as 
may seem advisable, 
the Colorado Chap- 
ter of the American 
Mining Congress ex- 
tends a cordial invi- 
tation to the mining 
men of the state to 
participate in their 
meeting. 
GEoRGE E. CoLLins, 
Governor. 


Attest: M. B. Tom- 
BLIN, Secretary. 
Room 12, Capitol 
Bidg., Denver, 
Colo. 
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COMPLETE redraft of the Reve- 
nue Act which embodies in de- 
tail the recommendations for tax 

revision and for the simplification and 
clarification of the administrative pro- 
visions of the revenue law made by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, has been prepared by the Treasury 
Department and is now before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives for consideration. 

In a letter to Congressman William R. 
Green, Acting Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, Secretary Mel- 
lon states that the comprehensive pro- 
gram of tax reduction recommended by 
him appears to have met with a most 
favorable public reception. With the 
proposed new Revenue Act before it, the 
Committee has already undertaken the 
task of getting a bill in shape to present 
to Congress at an early date. 

Few of the proposed changes have a 
specific relation to the provisions of the 
present law relating to the mining in- 
dustry. A provision has been inserted 
to prevent taxpayers from increasing the 
bases for depreciation and depletion in 
connection with a reorganization, and 
another limits the deduction for discov- 
ery depletion to 50 per cent. of the net 
income from the property depleted, in- 
stead of the present limitation of this 
deduction to 100 per cent. 

Provision is made for a board of tax 
appeals which will sit locally in the vari- 
ous judicial circuits throughout the 
country. It is stated that this board 
will be independent of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and that the practice 
before it will be similar to that before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In case of a hearing in the courts in- 
volving a decision of the board, it is pro- 
vided that findings of the board shall be 
taken as prima facie evidence of the 
facts contained therein. 

The following summary of the sub- 
stantial changes in the Treasury draft 
of the new revenue act from the present 
law is quoted from the letter: 

“1. Earned income, defined as wages, 
salaries, and professional fees, is given 
a credit of 25 per cent. of the amount 
of the tax attributable to the earned in- 
come. 

“2. The normal tax on the first $4,000 
of net income is fixed at 3 per cent., and 
upon the remainder of the net income at 
6 per cent. 

“3. The surtax rates begin at 1 per 
cent. on net income from $10,000 to $12,- 
000; an additional 1 per cent. for each 
$2,000 of net income up to $36,000; then 


REDRAFT OF REVENUE ACT SUBMITTED TO CONGRESS 
Reorganization of Mining Companies Affected—Deduction for Discovery Deple- 


tion Limited to 50 Percent 


1 per cent additional for the next $4,000 
of net income up to $40,000 and then 1 
per cent. additional for each $6,000 of 
net income up to a total of 25 per cent. 
at $100,000 and over. 

“4, Capital assets are defined as pro- 
perty held by the taxpayer for profit or 
investment for more than two years. 
Upon the sale of capital assets the tax 


Hon. WILLIAM R, GREEN 


on the gain from the sale is limited to 
12% per cent. of the gain, and the 
amount by which the tax is reduced on 
account of such a loss is limited to 12% 
per cent of the loss. 


“5. The taxpayer is permitted to take 
as a deduction from his gross income in 
determining his taxable income interest 
on indebtedness. and losses of a non-busi- 
ness character only to the extent that the 
sum of these two items exceeds his 
wholly tax-exempt interest. 


“6. In community property states 
where the husband and wife have a joint 
interest in certain property of either ac- 
quired after marriage, the income from 
this property is taxed to the spouse hav- 
ing control of the property. 


“7, The principle contained in the 1918 
Revenue Act that liquidating dividends 
constitute a sale of the stock instead of 
a distribution of earnings has been re- 
stored. This puts liquidating dividends 
within the capital gain section of the 
Act and recognizes the real effect of 
such dividends. 

“8. The section with reference to the 


reorganization of corporations has been 
rewritten to eliminate existing uncer- 
tainties in the present Act and to include 
other usual forms of corporate reorgan- 
ization in aid of business, such as the 
splitting of one corporation into two or 
more corporations. 

“9. Provisions have been inserted to 
prevent the use of this Reorganization 
Section to escape proper taxation by in- 
creasing the basis for depreciation or 
depletion, or by increasing the basis of 
gain or loss from the sale of assets 
transferred in connection with a reor- 
ganization, or by distributing as capital 
gain what are in effect dividends out of 
earnings. 

“10. The deduction for ‘discovery de- 
pletion is limited to 50 per cent. of the 
net income from the property depleted. 

“11. In the case of a trust where the 
trustee has the discretion to distribute 
or not, the income is taxed to the bene- 
ficiary if distributed and to the trustee 
if not distributed. 

“12. Where the grantor of a trust re- 
serves the right to change the trust in 
favor of himself, the income of the trust 
is taxed to the grantor. 

“13. The penalty under Section 220 
which seeks to penalize corporate forms 
used to avoid imposition of surtaxes on 
the stockholders, is now based on all the 
income of the corporation which would 
be taxed in the hands of an individual. 

“14, The application of the present 
law requiring an income for a fractional 
part of a year to be placed on an an- 
nual basis is restricted to cases where a 
return is made for a part of a year as 
the result of the voluntary act of the 
taxpayer in making a change in his tax- 
able year. 

“15. A board of tax appeals is created 
to hear all appeals from the assessment 
of additional income and estate taxes, 
which will sit locally in the various 
judicial circuits throughout the country. 
The cases of both the Government and 
the taxpayer are presented before the 
board which acts impartially and the 
practice there is similar to that before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Upon a decision in favor of the govern- 
ment, the additional tax can be assessed 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and the taxpayer is left to his remedy 
in the courts for a recovery of the tax. 
If the decision is in favor of the tax- 
payer, the Commissioner may not assess 
the tax but is left to his remedy in the 
courts in a suit to collect the additional 
tax. In a hearing in the courts, the 
findings of the board shall be taken as 
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prima facie evidence of the facts con- 
tained therein. 

“16. The administrative sections of the 
Act have been rewritten with a view to 
clarifying their provisions, making the 
statutes of limitations consistent, reliev- 
ing the necessity for protest on the pay- 
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ment of taxes, and lightening the penal- 
ties for minor failures to comply with 
the Act. 

“17, The tax on telegrams, telephones, 
leased wires and radio is repealed. 

“18. The tax on admissions is re- 
pealed.” 


WEALTH, PUBLIC DEBT AND TAXATION* 


HE Bureau of the Census compiles 
decennially statistics showing the 
wealth of the nation as indicated 
by the estimated value of real and per- 
sonal property; also the total revenue, 
public debt, assessed valuation of real 
and personal property, tax levies, and tax 
rate. 

“The statistics for taxes and other 
specified revenues cover every political 
civil division having the power to collect 
revenues, including the federal govern- 
ment, states, counties, cities of all sizes, 
townships, school districts, and drainage 
districts, etc., whereas the prior report 
was limited to the federal, state, and 
county governments, and the govern- 
ments of incorporated places with a pop- 
ulation of 2,500 and over. The report 
will also contain complete statistics for 
the public debt for all subdivisions hav- 
ing the power to incur debt. In addition, 
it will show the assessed valuation of 
real estate, the amount of tax levies, and 
the tax rates. 

“In order to secure this information it 
was necessary to make inquiry, either by 
mail or by personal visit, of all the vari- 
ous political divisions, numbering about 
60,000 in all. The plans for the collection 
of the statistics through the mail and by 
the agents in the field were made prior to 
January 1, 1923, and the enumeration 
was completed by June 30, 1923. Al- 
though this census is broader in scope 
than any heretofore made, the field work 
has been finished at a much earlier date 
and at a much less expenditure than at 
any preceding enumeration. The pre- 
liminary reports are now being issued, 
and it is expected by the close of this 
calendar year to have the result of the 
inquiry published. This will make the 
data public more than a year earlier than 
those for the last census, 1912, were pub- 
lished. This result has been attained by 
careful preparation, the extensive use of 
the mail, and a reorganization of the field 
force. 

The reports for 1922 will cover the fol- 
lowing subjects: Public debt (tax-exempt 
securities); assessed valuation and tax 
levies; specified revenues; digest of laws 
relating to taxation and revenues; esti- 
mated national wealth; and abstract of 
the five reports. 

“The report on public debt will contain 
detailed statistics for the federal govern- 
ment, for all the states, counties, cities, 


* From Report of the Secretary of Commerce, 


and other minor civil divisions, so that 
the rate of increase and the amount of 
issue can be studied for the different sec- 
tions of the country and the different 
classes of government. 


TAX-EXEMPT BONDS 

“While in some states a considerable 
proportion of this material was secured 
at the state capitol, in many instances it 
was necessary to go directly to the 
places, and the absence of complete rec- 
ords and the use of antiquated account- 
ing systems have added materially to the 
cost of the work. 


DiIcEst oF Tax LAws 


“To insure a complete canvass it was 
necessary to,make, in advance, a careful 
study and digest of the taxation and 
revenue laws of all the states. This 
digest will shortly be issued as one sec- 
tion of the report, and a considerable 
portion of the manuscript has already 
been sent to the printer. This will be 
the only up-to-date report covering the 
entire subject, and we expect it to satisfy 
the urgent demand for definite informa- 
tion concerning the tax legislation of the 
states and local governments. 


NATIONAL WEALTH 


“To complete the balance sheet of the 
nation, the bureau is preparing an esti- 
mate of the true value of all tangible 
property, real and personal, in conti- 
nental United States, and, so far as 
possible, in the outlying possessions, in- 
cluding both taxed and exempt property 
held by governments and by private cor- 
porations, associations, partnerships, and 
individuals. 


EXEMPT PROPERTY 


“An estimate is being prepared of the 
value of all real property exempt from 
taxation. Primarily it consists of the 
value of real property and improvements 
thereon belonging to the federal govern- 
ment and states, counties, cities, towns, 
villages, school districts, other districts 
organized as public corporations, and 
certain properties held under private 
ownership. These properties, classified 
as to use, are devoted to educational, 
agricultural, religious, fraternal and be- 
nevolent, correctional, charitable, cura- 
tive, protective, and defensive purposes, 
including also public utilities, general 
administration buildings, and such mis- 
cellaneous properties as cemeteries, fish 
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hatcheries and game farms, Indian res- 
ervations, and in certain states refor- 
ested lands. 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


“The financial statistics of states and 
cities compiled annually include the total 
and per capita receipt from revenues; 
total and per capita payments for ex- 
penses, interest, and outlays; total and 
per capita indebtedness; estimated true 
value and assessed valuation of prop- 
erty; and taxes levied, rates, methods 
of assessment, and other financial mat- 
ter. Descriptions of accounting termi- 
nology and suggestions for uniform clas- 
sification are also included. 

“These annual reports, which have 
been compiled by the Bureau of Census 
since 1902, constitute a valuable statis- 
tical history of the income, expenditures, 
methods of taxation, and practically all 
financial data of the states and cities, 
showing the changes that are taking 
place in the total and per capita trans- 
actions.” 


MINING COURSE NOW OPEN 


ees Winter Mining Session of the Col- 
lege of Mines, University of Washing- 
ton, will be held for the 28th year at 
Seattle from January 4 to March 20, 
1924. The courses are open without ex- 
amination to anyone interested in min- 
ing. Expenses consist of the cost of 
materials actually used and a university 
fee of $20. 

The studies are arranged in four 
groups: Quartz mining, placer mining, 
coal mining, and ceramics. In addition 
to the fundamental subjects such as 
geology, mineralogy, chemistry, and 
drawing, specialized training is given in 
ore mining methods, mine surveying, 
mining law, milling, including flotation, 
assaying; hydraulics, gold-dredging; 
coal analysis, coal washing; clay testing, 
manufacture of clay products and ce- 
ment. The session has proved interest- 
ing in past years to many prospectors 
and mining men from Alaska, British 
Columbia, and the northwestern states. 
Details can be obtained by addressing 
the Dean, College of Mines, Seattle, 
Wash. 


TAX PROCEEDINGS 


The proceedings of the conference on 
mine taxation at the last convention of 
the American Mining Congress have 
been published as a separate volume of 
172 pages, which may be obtained on 
request of the American Mining Con- 
gress at $1 per copy. It covers discus- 
sions at the convention on inventories, 
retrospective appraisals, depletion, dis- 
covery value, profit in mining ventures, 
reorganization of mining companies, and 
taxation of dividends and other corpo- 
rate distributions. 
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THE COAL RESERVE AND TAXES 


A Statement Showing What the Effect Will Be if Any—and Hence All—of the 
Reserve of Coal is Taxed To Pay the Current Expenses of Government. One 


Way of Simplifying the “Coal Problem” 


illustration, but— 

At the end of the world war, it 
would have taxed the capacity of our 
most flexible computing machine to 
measure what the German people owed. 
Everybody was in debt to everybody else. 
Corporations were in debt to the people. 
The people were in debt to the corpora- 
tions. The local and federal governments 
were in debt to the people. The Empire 
was in debt to the states. The whole 
people were in debt to the rest of the 
world—thanks to the work of the repa- 
rations commission. It seemed as 
though the German people were going 
to be employed “from now on” in doing 
nothing but paying off what they owed. 

At the close of the world war, a Ger- 
man mark was still worth about twenty 
cents. Today, you can buy about a bil- 
lion of them for a cent—or something 
like that. The mark is still the legal 
money of Germany. The debts of the 
German people were expressed in marks. 
The cheaper the marks became, the 
easier it was to pay, in Germany, the 
debts of the German people. As a mat- 
ter of fact, about all of the internal debts 
of Germany have been paid. Nobody 
owes anybody anything. That leaves to 
be liquidated only the debts which are 
represented by the award of the Repa- 
rations Commission and the incidental 
borrowings from other countries—a total 
of about 32 billion dollars. By contrast, 
France owes 30 billion dollars; England 
owes 40 billion dollars and the United 
States owes 20 billion dollars. But the 
Germans have no internal or personal 
debts. All of the other peoples are loaded 
with personal and corporate debts. 

Germany’s act of allowing the mark 
to depreciate has been cruel to the in- 
dividual German but most kind to the 
German people—and especially those 
yet to come. It has been hard on Ger- 
man business for the minute, but, at the 
expense of a temporary discomfort, it 
has bought for German business a future 
advantage which the rest of the world 
will not appreciate fully until we are 
again in competition with Germany. 
When that time comes, we will all ap- 
preciate what it means for a debt-loaded 
corporation to try to compete with one 
which has no debts. 

You may, if you want to, grab this 
little bone and run away with it and 
raise all sorts of trouble while you are 
running. You may say—and do harm 


Pa forgive the threadbare 


By Grorce H. CUSHING 


by saying it—that, by implication, I am 
advocating the depreciation of the cur- 
rency for the purpose of freeing the 
world of debt. Most forceful illustra- 
tions are capable of such wrong con- 
structions. I am not advocating any easy 
way of paying debts. Instead, I am 


DUE FOR SOME DESECRATION 
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using a current fact to illustrate the in- 
fluence of debts for the purpose of 
preaching a little sermon against our 
reckless habit of creating debts. 

That is, we want money with which to 
pay the current cost of running our gov- 
ernments. Our legislative bodies have 
a weakness for sentimental things. If 
somebody advocates something strongly 
and if he gives it a sentimental twist, 
the legislature is likely to buy it, no 
matter what it costs. The most expen- 
sive luxury in which the American peo- 
ple indulge is not automobiles but maud- 
lin sentiment. 

After we have spent the money, we 
proceed to try to collect it from the 
people. That is not easy todo. We have 
to comb the country for things to tax 
in order to bring in the money which 
will liquidate the cost of our sentiment. 
One of the first things thought about, on 
such occasions, is the coal in the ground. 


A certain kind of sentiment attaches 
to that—an acrid sentiment, incidentally. 
Some of our saffron-hued journals write 
pieces directed at the heads of the tax 
assessors. They say that some of our 
coal land is being worked out every year. 
They say that the more of our reserve 
we exhaust the less we have left. And, 


the less we have left, the more valuable 
becomes that which is left. They say 
that coal in the ground, by merely lying 
undisturbed, becomes more and more 
valuable every day—that it is impressed 
by an “unearned increment.” They say 
that the crowding of the people around 
a coal pile adds to the value of that pile. 
They say that this added value belongs 
to the people who created it by sur- 
rounding the pile and not to the man 
who owned the pile during the encircling 
process. They say that the people can- 
not, under the law, seize the coal itself 
and therefore get direct possession of 
the value which they, themselves, have 
created. That remedy being denied, 
these saffron journals admonish the tax 
assessor to take the public’s share of 
that wealth from year to year in the 
form of taxation. 

And, thus it happens that every year, 
a little more of the coal reserve is made 
to account to the assessor’s office and, 
every year, the assessment levied against 
the taxed coal land becomes heavier and 
heavier. The money comes easy; it goes 
easy. The ready flow of tax money 
from the reserve of coal land—and in- 
cidentally of other natural resources— 
encourages all sorts of governmental ex- 
travagance. 

However, this collection of taxes has 
been a transaction involving money. Go- 
ing along with it, there is and must be 
a little matter of bookkeeping. One 
method of bookkeeping is to charge all 
of that tax against the current produc- 
tion of coal from part of that or nearby 
land; add the total tax to the cost of 


producing the coal; and, collect it from ° 


the coal users when they buy their coal 
supply. 

Under that system of bookkeeping, 
the tax assessors grab money from the 
coal companies; squander it in govern- 
mental extravagance; and the people pay 
it by a not-very-round-about method. 

But, if—as is now the case—the coal 
operator is not able to sell his coal for 
the actual cost of production; if the tax 
is assessed and collected just the same; 
and, if the payment for taxes has to 
be made a book record, the operator 
charges it to capital account against the 
value of the reserve land. By that pro- 
cess, the payment of the tax is, of course, 
added to the much discussed “unearned 
increment” and the value of the land 
mounts steadily as the tax collections on 
reserve land continue to _ increase. 
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Studied in the light of 
general economics, that 
is merely a matter of 
borrowing money from 
the future in order to 
have something to 
spend today. It taxes 
the future users of coal 
to pay the bills of leg- 
islative extravagance, 
today. 

Most of the time, the 
operators cannot col- 
lect this tax money as 
they sell their coal. 
Therefore, most of the 
time, this tax money, 
on the reserve land, 
has to be charged into 
capital account and 
made a burden on the 
future users of that re- 
serve land. Thus, most 
of the money collected, 
as taxes, on reserve 
coal land, is borrowed 
from the future to pay 
for today’s indulgences. 

This is particularly 
true of anthracite. In- 
cidentally, the accumu- 
lation of the past tax 
payments to a great 
extent accounts for the 
present value of an- 


The 1924 Convention 


December 24, 1923. 
DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING, 
Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, 
Sacramento, California. 


With our best wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year we beg to advise that Sacramento’s invitation to the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress to hold its Twenty-seventh Annual Conven- 
tion in your city has been accepted by our Board of Directors, the 
week beginning October sixth, nineteen twenty-four, being tenta- 
tively selected. We congratulate you on your aggressive campaign 
and pledge to you our determined efforts to assist you in making 
this convention the most notable and unusual of all gatherings of 
the mining industry. 
Tue AmerRIcAN Mintnc ConcrEss. 


Sacramento, Calif., December 24, 1923. 
THe AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Washington, D. C. 


All Sacramento tonight rejoices over her most wonderful and 
most appreciated Christmas present, the Nineteen Twenty-four 
Convention of the American Mining Congress, and extends to 
you and the directors heartfelt greetings of joy. Our executive 
committee has already started planning to make your session here 
one long to be remembered and its members extend to you heartiest 
of season’s greetings. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING. 
. By Bert F. Hews, Manager. 


nation upon the tax 
books as taxable coal. 
On any such a theory 
as that, and because 
our coal reserve is so 
extensive, an infinitesi- 
mal tax on each ton of 
coal in the ground 
would pay the total cost 
of running all of our 
government; would 
bankrupt every owner 
of coal land; would put 
the price of coal, in 
fifty years, beyond the 
reach of the human 
purse, or would put the 
current price of coal so 
high that the use of it 
would of necessity stop. 
And yet, if one single 
mill of tax is, in Penn- 
sylvania, levied on the 
reserve of coal in the 
ground, the rest of the 
program is not only 
possible but logical. 
If we are, in this 
fashion, to allow our 
vivid imaginations to 
play upon the possi- 
bilities, let us look at 
the other side of the 
question. In view of 
the zeal of the modern 


thracite coal land and 

goes a long way toward explaining the 
royalties about which so much complaint 
is made these days. It must be remem- 
bered that some of these lands have 
been owned and have been paying taxes 
for fifty years. It must be remembered 
that during those fifty years the money 
paid out as taxes has been accumulating 
interest—compounded. And, it must be 
remembered that money out at compound 
interest doubles itself with amazing 
rapidity. 

The plain truth about the matter is— 
if we can divorce this subject from 
maudlin sentiment—that the whole of 
our coal area is divided into two parcels. 
One parcel is blocked out for immediate 
or near future development; it is at- 
tached, definitely, to a present working. 
The other parcel is held in reserve for 
future development if and when needed. 

The land which is blocked out for 
immediate or near future development is 
the proper subject of a tax. Whether or 
not it is blocked out is a matter easily 
susceptible of detailed proof. If, for 
example, the land is adjoining a work- 
ing and necessary to that working, dur- 
ing the normal life of the plant, and if 
it is owned by the company which oper- 
ates the working, it is clearly blocked 
out for development. It is so attached 


to a working and has been core drilled 
to prove the existence of the coal, it is 
blocked out for development. Any one 
of a dozen standards might be used to 
determine whether a block of coal is in- 
tended for immediate development. 

Coal which is not accessible to any 
immediate working; which cannot be 
reached by any existing working; and 
land in which the presence of coal has 
not been proved by any method, is clearly 
potential coal land held in reserve and 
has no other status, for taxing purposes, 
than that of ordinary real estate. It 
should not be taxed. 

This theory travels rather far—if you 
can get what it is that I am talking 
about. Using anthracite as an illustra- 
tion again. It is obvious that some of the 
anthracite land is blocked out for im- 
mediate development. It should be 
taxed. It is equally obvious that some 
of anthracite land is held in reserve for 
future development. It should not be 
subject to a tax. 

If the tax assessor can go one inch 
over the border line which separates the 
developed from the reserve area in an- 
thracite and if he can levy a single mill 
of taxes against the reserve of anthra- 
cite, he can, on precisely the same theory, 
bring every ounce of reserve coal of the 


publicans, it is rather 
a stretch of the imagination to take the 
following assumption. Nevertheless, let 
us assume that our coal land is thus di- 
vided, officially, into two parcels—one set 
aside for immediate development and tax- 
able and the other held in reserve and not 
taxable. Let us assume that the instant 
a man transfers his property from the 
non-taxable to the taxable list, it re- 
mains, until worked out, in the taxable 
list. Let us assume that the whole of 
the tax demanded from the coal indus- 
try is plumped upon the land which is 
thus reserved for immediate develop- 
ment. It must follow that the tax on the 
developed land will be higher than it 
now is. Under those circumstances, any 
man would hesitate to go into the ex- 
periment of transferring his land from 
the non-taxable to the taxable classifica- 
tion. And, if we had that reluctance to 
assume a tax load, we might not have so 
much heedless zeal to get into the coal 
business—only to play the part of the 
bull in the china shop. 

If we are so keen, as we seem to be, 
to reduce the over-development of the 
coal business and to hold, in future, de- 
velopment of coal mines in bounds, this 
may be one way to do it. 
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O industry has been so thoroughly 
| \ or so frequently investigated by 
state and national commissions, 
and yet its major problems are imper- 
fectly understood. And almost every 
day, it seems to us in the industry, there 
is a contribution to further misunder- 
standing. One governmental body has 
recently issued a statement purporting 
to show exorbitant prices at which 
anthracite coal is currently being sold. 
By close examination it develops that 
this report relates only to a trifling per- 
centage of the output—the so-called 
“premium” coal—but the headlines con- 
vict the whole industry of extortion. An- 
other government. official publicly states 
that he is told that 20 per cent. of the 
coal shipped contains an unfair propor- 
tion of rock and slate. This statement, 
which could not be based upon investiga- 
tion of the facts and which I believe to 
be grossly untrue, carries to millions the 
belief that they are being swindled as 
well as overcharged. Out of a multipli- 
city of such reports as these grows a 
public opinion that tends to preclude just 
and wise determinations of public policy. 
Admittedly, in contrast with the bitu- 
minous industry, anthracite has been 
stabilized, highly organized, and not over- 
developed. Yet these very characteris- 
tics are today the object of critical at- 
tack in that it is alleged to be operated 
under monopoly conditions, and is in- 
vested with a public interest, which re- 
quires either public regulation or gov- 
ernment ownership and control. 

Under such conditions, it is obvious 
that the industry cannot thrive, unless 
there be mutual understanding of the 
problems involved in the operation of the 
industry.’ 

Is ANTHRACITE A MONOPOLY? 


At the outset this question arises—“Is 
anthracite coal a monopoly and so in- 
vested with a public interest as to re- 
quire, in contrast with other industries, 
a special rule of conduct both in practice 
and in law?” If we answer, “Yes,” to 
this question, and say that the anthracite 
industry must be run like a public serv- 
ice corporation, under a special code of 
business ethics, with regulation as to 
methods and a limitation as to profits, 
then, by the same token, we must be 
prepared to ensure to capital investing 
in this industry, guaranteed return, and 
protection from competition, as in the 
case of public service companies. 

The practical result of treating anthra- 
cite as a public utility would probably be 
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to fix prices at higher levels than under 
private control. The government would 
be obliged to permit, and possibly guar- 
antee, a constitutional return on the in- 
vestment which would be much greater 
for the industry as a whole than the 
existing rate of return as found by the 
United States Coal Commission. For the 
ten years beginning 1913 the average 
margin per ton after deducting federal 
taxes is about 33 cents. This yields an 
average return on the book values of the 
property of less than five per cent., and 
the book values are substantially lower 
than the valuations of the engineers em- 
ployed by the Coal Commission. 

If, on the other hand, we answer that 
anthracite is not a public utility, then 
the freedom of this industry as a private 
enterprise must be maintained under the 
same laws and the same regulations that 
govern all industries, guaranteed by the 
American Constitution. 

My own answer to this question is, 
that although anthracite is certainly in- 
vested with a public interest in that the 
people of a limited section of this coun- 
try find it a desirable fuel, it does not 
acquire thereby any greater investment 
of public interest than does any other 
commodity in common use. 

A monopoly cannot be oppressive un- 
less there goes with it public necessity 
for the commodity monopolized. This is 
certainly not true with anthracite. 

The Coal Commission itself, although 
claiming anthracite to be a_ limited 
monopoly, says, “The main remedy, 
however, against extortionate prices lies 
in the consumer himself. There are sub- 
stitutes for hard coal, and a readiness to 
resort to them is the ultimate and effec- 
tive defense against an unreasonable 
price.” 

Secretary Hoover’s commission of ex- 
perts appointed to investigate the sub- 
ject of community storage says emphati- 
cally that anthracite is not a public ne- 
cessity, that in no community examined 
was it an exclusive fuel, its use varying 
with its price as compared with other 
fuels, from 2 percent of the total fuel 
used in a city like Indianapolis to 60 
percent in a city like Buffalo. Even in 
the heart of New England only 42 per- 
cent of the fuel of Worcester was 
anthracite. 

Any proposition, therefore, of govern- 
ment regulation which limits the consti- 
tutional rights of investors in this indus- 


try must either be prepared to furnish 
substantial guarantee sufficient to attract 
capital in the anthracite business by 
freeing it from competition, or else the 
effort would be so evidently one of hostile 
class legislation, aimed at a particular 
industry, as to be obviously unconstitu- 
tional and ineffective. 

There are two major problems. First, 
the industry in its labor relations. Sec- 
ond, the industry in its relations with 
government. 

The question of labor is of predomi- 
nant importance. 

Sixty-nine cents out of every dollar 
of production cost goes directly to labor. 
The annual labor bill, for mining practi. 
cally the same amount of coal, has in- 
creased from $113,000,000 in 1914 to ap- 
proximately $335,000,000 under the terms 
of the Harrisburg agreement. 

Labor relations in the anthracite in- 
dustry are the direct cause of our pres- 
ent economic trouble. Without constant 
strikes in the last two years, there would 
be no shortage of coal, no runaway 
prices, no present problem of public in- 
terest. 

Do anthracite wages compare favor- 
ably with wages in other industries, and 
have they been adjusted to compensate 
for increased costs and higher standards 
of living? 

For twenty-five years, there has been 
no recession in wage rates, and there has 
been steadily improved opportunity for 
employment throughout the year. The 
industry compares more than favorably 
with other industries in stability of 
operation. The average yearly earnings 
of anthracite workers continuously ac- 
cepting employment is ahout $2,000. 

As compared with the base period of 
1914, anthracite labor has been increased 
188 per cent. as against 115 per cent. in 
manufacturing and 131 per cent. in rail- 
roading. 

As compared with an average hourly 
rate of 55 cents in all industries in this 
country for skilled and unskilled work- 
ers, the minimum wage for outside com- 
mon labor in the anthracite field is 57% 
cents. 

Anthracite labor has the protection of 
the strongest union in America. It is 
recognized, met with and contracted with 
in the negotiation of all agreements. 
Furthermore, there has been in existence 
since the Roosevelt Award of 1902, an 
industrial government in the Board of 
Conciliation with an umpire, under which 
the worker is protected against injustice 
or discrimination and through which any 
grievance, however small, can be arbi- 
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trated and adjusted. The district presi- 
dents of the union on the board and the 
local representatives in each colliery 
represent the men. The most advanced 
social reformer could hardly suggest 
better protection and it is a fact that no 
just grievance goes long unredressed. 


WorKING CONDITIONS 

Do working conditions conform to ad- 
vanced standards as to hours of work, 
opportunities for advancement, for rec- 
reation, for education? 

There is the universal eight-hour day. 
The contract miner seldom works more 
than three-quarters of this time. There 
is every opportunity for advancement to 
the higher positions of skilled miner, 
many of whom earn $3,000 to $5,000 per 
year. With an increase in the cost of 
living compared with 1914 of only about 
64 per cent., and increased earnings of 
188 per cent., standards of living are ob- 
viously improved. Recreation and edu- 
cation in as good schools as are existent 
in any part of the country are available 
to all. 


CONCLUSIONS AS TO LABOR CONDITIONS 

These are the outstanding facts of an 
industrial organization which certainly 
has the foundation on which a structure 
of helpful cooperation ought to be built 
and which challenges the criticism of the 
most advanced thought—an eight-hour 
day, high wages, conciliation and arbi- 
tration, and a strong union. Yet, curi- 
ously, of all the voices raised against 
the industry, the voice of labor has been 
the loudest. 


As to wages, I recognize the respon- 
sibility of industry towards employes 
and am as insistent as anyone to secure 
for them the full fruits of their toil. No 
one doubts that labor today is in the as- 
cendency and if the “white collar” class 
is not disposed to compete for the in- 
creasing fruits of labor they must be 
prepared to pay the bill. But there is a 
more’ fundamental question to be 
answered. Anthracite is but one branch 
of our industrial life. “Organized labor 
is so dominated by the idea of class con- 
flict with the employer on one side and 
wage earners on the other that it over- 
looks other conditions of more import- 
ance. It fails to see that there may be 
injustice in the relations between work- 
ers in the various branches of industry 
to each other as well as to the other em- 
ployers and employed. The rise in the 
price of fuel reaches beyond the mine 
owners and the employing class and 
comes home to the entire body of people 
who work for wages.” There is funda- 
mental injustice in this situation and it 
is questionable to what extent and how 
long labor in one basic industry like coal 
can impose a tax on other labor by ,in- 
creased wages and expect other labor to 
buy its product. 
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Criticism of labor relations in the 
anthracite field is often based upon the 
conditions of twenty years ago. What- 
ever may have been the abuses at that 
time through the dominance of the em- 
ployer, the union must now see to it 
that in its own dominance even greater 
abuses do not exist. The present indus- 
trial organization is not working well, 
ideal though its provisions may be, and 
the responsibility for this condition must 
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rest with the party in power. The union 
need no longer be a militant organiza- 
tion. Constructive cooperation and sup- 
port of the common weal must supplant 
destructive antagonism. The union 
reached its present position by bargain- 
ing collectively, by keeping inviolate the 
contracts it made, and by submitting to 
the arbitration of a third party unsettled 
disputes. An unfortunate change has 
now set in. Its present tendency to sub- 
stitute force for persuasion, to resist ar- 
bitration, and to employ direct action by 
means of illegal strikes instead of appeal 
to the tribunal of reason provided for in 
the agreement, are rocks which may 
wreck its progress in public esteem, just 
as surely as it may wreck the industry 
from which it draws its livelihood. Sane 
leadership must assert itself. Will it 
meet the emergency? 


PRESENT COMMERCIAL SITUATION 


No one is more desirous than the 
operators to keep down prices. They 
realize the advantages of satisfied cus- 
tomers, and the dangers of a price which 
invites an invasion of their markets by 
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competing fuels. They are not satisfied 
with the present situation. 

At the present time domestic sizes of 
anthracite are selling in Philadelphia at 
an advance of 120 per cent. over 1914. 
The increased cost of production is ap- 
proximately 165 per cent. The con- 
tinued sale of coal at the advanced price 
is measured simply by the public’s will- 
ingness to pay for a particular product, 
of which the supply is limited. At the 
same time the smaller or steam sizes of 
anthracite, forming 30 per cent. of the 
production, are selling below last year’s 
prices simply because of lack of demand 
and accumulating stocks. Supply is 
rapidly catching up with demand for the 
domestic sizes, and this will soon. be 
evidenced in the disappearance of so- 
called “premium” coal which can only 
find purchasers in time of scarcity pro- 
duced by strikes. When supply exceeds 
demand there will be no coal problem ex- 
cept for the producers and especially the 
high-cost producers. 

Larger domestic use of the smaller 
sizes of anthracite is an obvious measure 
of relief. The industry is actively pro- 
moting such use, and as an example of 
what can be done there are in the neigh- 
borhood of Harrisburg some 3,000 instal- 
lations for burning the small buckwheat 
coal in residences. Encouragement is 
being given by the industry to all good 
devices for burning the smaller and 
cheaper sizes, looking to a broadening of 
demand in place of the present custom 
of using only three of the eight sizes of 
anthracite that are necessarily produced. 


RELATIONS WITH GOVERNMENT 

This is a delicate problem. Restrictive 
laws forbid cooperative action, essential 
to efficiency and self-regulation, while 
the public and public officials blame the 
industry for lack of self-regulation. 
Group responsibility cannot justly be 
visited on any industry where laws deny 
freedom to act as a group. Out of this 
contradictory situation have arisen most 
of the difficulties of the anthracite indus- 
try and obstacles to improved service in 
the interests of the public. 


Although the United States Coal Com- 
mission found that “Coal and transporta- 
tion are a single service,” our legislative, 
our executives and our courts have spent 
years in divorcing these activities. 


TRANSPORTATION RATES 


Although transportation rates are 
regulated and fixed by a governmental 
body and the operators have no control 
over them, nevertheless public criticism 
has been directed against anthracite 
freight rates, and operators have been 
just as much criticised on this ground, 
as on any other account. Public regula- 
tion in this respect at least has not 
brought greater public satisfaction than 
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private management in the anthracite 
industry. 
Anti-Trust Laws 

The anti-trust laws are perhaps the 
greatest cause for inconsistent policies 
and unjust criticism. The public criti- 
cises the entire anthracite industry for 
the occasional malpractices of a few and 
denies that industry freedom to cooperate 
for their correction. As a case in point, 
it has been suggested by the governor 
of Pennsylvania that the operators en- 
deavor to control the activities of some 
55,000 retailers by.refusing to sell coal 
to those who charge higher retail prices 
than in 1922. Under the decision of the 
courts, we cannot under existing laws, 
federal or state, resort to such measures. 

It has been suggested that the ar- 
rangement proposed by the governor, al- 
though forbidden by the Sherman Act, 
would be lawful under the common law 
of Pennsylvania as confined to purely in- 
trastate transactions. Even if this were 
so, the result of the arrangement would 
be to benefit the consumers of the small 
percentage of anthracite coal which is 
used within the boundaries of this state, 
at the expense of the consumers in all 
the other states. i 

This leads to the question, should we 
not revise our anti-trust laws as applied 
to industry of this character and place 
upon the industry—for a fair trial at 
least—the full power and responsibility 
of self-regulation? Certainly it is not 
sound public policy to transfer from ex- 
perienced managers to the political 
arena, the regulation and control of this 
industry until the managers have been 
given an opportunity to try and work 
out their problems under laws which 
permit collective action and self-correc- 
tion. 


There is grave danger that the popu- 
lar sport of hunting coal operators will 
frighten capital from the industry and 
thereby injure those workers and com- 
munities dependent on it without the 
slightest benefit to the consuming public. 
Give a dog a bad name and you know the 
result. Efforts to discredit the industry 
and unfairly regulate or tax it will in 
the end militate against the best inter- 
ests of the state. 


TAXES 
For example, Schuylkill County is en- 
deavoring to base its taxes on a valua- 
tion of $437,000,000 as compared with 
previous valuations of $62,000,000. 
Other counties do likewise. Thus an ex- 
aggerated valuation is placed on the 
property within the state for the purpose 
of local taxation, while the Coal Com- 
mission presents figures of only a frac- 
tion of this amount for the purpose of 
determining what is a fair rate upon in- 
vested capital. 
An extraordinary situation has arisen 
in connection with the Pennsylvania 
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anthracite tax. Last winter anthracite 
prices were controlled by the Pennsyl- 
vania Fuel Commission, and the opera- 
tors kept down the price in the public 
interest. But when the operators made 
returns required for this tax, based upon 
the prices at which their coal was sold, 
the Auditor-General announced that these 
prices were below the market value of 
coal and that the Commonwealth has as- 
sessed for taxation the coal sold during 
the control period at much higher prices, 
thereby asserting as a fact that, gener- 
ally speaking, the operators have sold 
their coal for less than it was worth. 

Has not the time arrived for the public 
and the government to change its atti- 
tude of blind hostility and to endeavor 
to reach a clear understanding of the 
essentials of the industry with a view to 
constructive cooperation in the interests 
of all concerned? The anthracite indus- 
try, I believe, is managed by men who 
in ability, character. and consciousness 
of social responsibility are the equal of 
other captains of industry. All of its 
decisions on major policies are of neces- 
sity made with a regard to public opin- 
ion and public interests. The industry 
performs a useful service, pays high 
wages, observes good working conditions, 
cooperates in community welfare and 
takes unto itself a margin of profit 
which is moderate indeed as business 
standards go. 

The embarrassing situation in which 
it finds itself is not due to the selfishness 
or stupidity of anthracite operators, but 
to obstructive laws and the inherent in- 
tricacy and difficulty of the problems 
with which it is confronted. Its principal 
danger is that an all too busy American 
people will not find the time or oppor- 
tunity properly to study those problems 
before passing judgment. But— 

“On fires that burn with heat intense, 

Let’s turn the hose of common sense.” 


MINING ACTIVITIES OF THE 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
investigations into the 

mineral resources of the United 
States and Alaska were conducted last 
year, according to the annual report 
of Director George Otis Smith of the 
Geological Survey. Summarizing the 
activities, he shows the following accom- 
plishments: 

Determination of mineral resources in 
82 states; study of ore deposits in 10 
states and the publication of 16 reports; 
studies in 8 states to determine pros- 
pects of obtaining oil and gas, on which 
20 reports were issued; laboratory re- 
searches to determine sources of petro- 
leum; publication of a map of the oil and 
gas fields, pipelines and refineries for the 
United States, and separately for Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia and Southern Cali- 
fornia; sampling of coal beds in nine 
states and the issuance of six reports; 
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cooperation with the forest service, land 
office and Indian office in examination of 
lands to determine whether they contain 
oil, gas or other mineral deposits; assist- 
ance to the Coal Commission by statistical 
records and expert advice; cooperative 
field studies of ore deposits and coal beds 
in Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama 
and Idaho; identification of fossils for 
the service of drillers of oil and gas; 
publication of forty reports on mineral 
resources of different parts of the 
country. 

In Alaska the work covered the fol- 
lowing: 

Examination of mineral resources ad- 
jacent to the Alaskan railroad in the 
Chitana Valley, Fairbanks, Wrangell and 
Chandalar districts, and Prince William 
Sound, and a determination of the gen- 
eral condition of the mining industry of 
Alaska; geologic and topographic survey 
of oil fields in the Alaska peninsula; in- 
vestigation upon request of the navy of 
oil resources of naval petroleum reserve 
No. 4 on the Arctic coast of Alaska; issu- 
ance of reports on deposits of tin ore on 
York peninsula, on deposits of chromite 
on Kenai peninsula and on copper de- 
posits of the Kotsina-Kuskulana district. 

Other activities of the survey em- 
braced the examination and identification 
of more than 2,000 specimens of rock and 
minerals and 700 quantitative analyses; 
laboratory studies of chemical changes 
by which copper is formed in nature; 
cooperation with 16 states in the collec- 
tion of annual statistics of mineral pro- 
duction; compilation of information on 
mineral production of other countries, 
especially on coal and petroleum; classi- 
fied 408,123 acres of land with respect to 
coal, 162,949 acres with respect to petro- 
leum and increased the area of defined 
oil and gas fields by 77,989 acres; re- 
ported on 5,162 applications for permits, 
leases or patents involving public min- 
eral lands. 


“The universities, many of which have 
adjusted their operations to the altered 
economic situation in the United States 
by increased budgets, promise to displace 
the mining industries as the chief source 
of losses from the trained staff of the 
survey,” the report says. It notes many 
demands for new and important studies 
of great prospective value to science and 
to the mining industry. 

Research of interest to the mining 
world included that on silver, in the San 
Juan mountains of Colorado; copper in 
the Tyrone district of New Mexico; ore 
deposits of Shoshone County, Idaho; 
manganese in eastern Tennessee and the 
Batesville district of Arkansas; and oil 
shale of the Rocky Mountain region. It 
is stated that southeastern Idaho con- 
tains some of the most valuable rock 
phosphate beds of the west. 
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REVENUE BUREAU AND TAX BOARD REPORTS ON PROGRESS 


Revenue Commissioner Discloses Difficulties in Administration of Revenue 
Laws—Tax Simplification Board Points Way to Elimination of Difficulties 


HE Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in his annual report for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1923, cites statistics relating to the ad- 
justment of claims that are startling to 
the layman. These statistics show how 
seriously the business of the country is 
disturbed by income tax problems. It is 
little wonder that the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his recommendations 
to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Tax Simplification 
Board in its report to the United 
States Senate, emphasize the need 
for more efficient and economical 
administration of the internal 
revenue laws. 


ENORMOUS ERRONEOUS ASSESS- 
MENTS 


During the fiscal year 1923 a 
total of $460,818,099.95 in addi- 
tional taxes was assessed, of 
which amount $132,525,380.55 was 
assessed without giving the tax- 
payer the benefit of appeal in 
order that the collection of the 
tax would not be jeopardized. 
During the same period, however, 

a total of $440,173,211.82 was 
refunded, abated or credited. 

The report states that the cost of col- 
lecting internal revenue taxes for the 
year amounted to $36,501,062.94, or 
$1.39 for every $100 of taxes collected. 
It is stated that in the face of decreased 
revenue receipts the bureau is forced to 
maintain its large organization to audit 
the returns filed for prior years, which 
audit results in the refund as well as in 
the assessment of additional taxes. The 
result of the decreased revenue yield 
and the maintenance of the large ad- 
ministrative body results, necessarily, in 
an increase in the cost per dollar of col- 
lection, it is said. 

TURNOVER IN PERSONNEL 

Efforts to maintain a qualified staff of 
engineers and auditors are said to have 
met with discouraging results. The in- 
frequency and inadequacy of promotions 
are factors, according to the report, 
which lead experienced and able mem- 
bers of the technical staff of the Income 
Tax Unit to resign from the service 
upon offers for lucrative employment 
from business organizations. The re- 
port states that changes have been 
made in the Natural Resources Division 
which should result in the disposition of 
the remaining 1917 and 1918 cases by 
March 1, 1924. 
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The report states that in the Natural 
Resources and Special Audit Division 
progress on the whole has not been en- 
tirely satisfactory on account of diffi- 
culty in employing and retaining com- 
petent personnel and lack of space. 
Measures are being taken, it is said, to 
remedy these difficulties and to bring the 
work to a degree of currency. Specific 
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instructions have been issued against re- 
opening cases once closed unless there is 
evidence of gross error or fraud, accord- 
ing to the report. 


APPEALED CASES 

The number of appeals taken before 
the Committee on Appeals and Review 
totaled 3,889 for the year. The extra- 
erdinary growth in the work of this com- 
mittee has necessitated an increase in 
personnel which now numbers 20 mem- 
bers, including the chairman. During 
the year a field subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appeals and Review was es- 
tablished for the purpose of hearing the 
appeals of taxpayers from states dis- 
tant from Washington, particularly 
those west of the Mississippi River. This 
subcommittee functions as a part of the 
central committee, its decisions being 
reviewed and approved by the central 
committee. Offices were first established 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, and about 150 
appeals taken by taxpayers in the states 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa and Montana were 
heard and disposed of. The subcom- 
mittee later moved to the Pacific Coast 
to hear about 175 cases of taxpayers in 
the states of Washington, Oregon, Utah, 
California, Arizona and Colorado. The 


report states that the progress of this 
administrative policy has been entirely 
favorable up to the present time. 

With respect to protests and claims 
made by taxpayers in connection with 
their tax cases, the report states that the 
policy of the bureau of affording every 
taxpayer upon protest an opportunity to 
place before it, by correspondence or in 

person, additional information or 
evidence that may support the 
protest or claim has been care- 
fully observed. It is stated that 
much of the time of the deputy 
commissioner and staff and the 
review committees of the respec- 
tive divisions is taken up with 
conferences afforded taxpayers. 
The number of employes in the 
internal revenue service on June 
30, 1923, was 20,995. Approxi- 
mately 17,500 of these employes 

deal with taxation. : 


THE TAX SIMPLIFICATION BOARD 


The Revenue Act of 1921 
created a Tax Simplification 
Board to investigate the proced- 
ure of and forms used by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
the administration of the internal 
revenue law and to make recom- 
mendations in respect to the simplifica- 
tion thereof. This board has been in 
existence for two years. It has made™ 
many formal recommendations to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and 
has made numerous informal recommen- 
dations and suggestions to the responsi- 
ble heads of units and divisions of the 
bureau. Its investigations disclosed the 
fact that this basic improvement in pro- 
cedure could only be effected by legisla- 
tion and that simplification of procedure 
in some vital respects could only be se- 
cured by changes in substantive pro- 
visions of the revenue act. The board, 
therefore, has made a number of im- 
portant recommendations to Congress in 
its report to the United States Senate. 


INDEPENDENT TRIBUNAL NEEDED 


It is believed that this report is of 
sufficient interest to taxpayers to jus- 
tify the publication of as much of it as 
space will permit. The board states that 
it has been availed of by taxpayers as 
a kind of grievance committee. It states 
that many specific instances of hardship 
resulting from the administration of tax 
laws have frequently disclosed ill-ad- 
vised procedure. With respect to the 
handling of appealed cases, the board out- 
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lined the efforts it made to have appeals 
of taxpayers decided by the tribunal 
which heard the evidence and the argu- 
ment, and not by some other officer or 
tribunal before whom or which the tax- 
payer had not appeared. Many of the 
reasons why a board of tax appeals, in- 
dependent of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and the commissioner, should 
be created, as recommended by the 
American Mining Congress in a resolu- 
tion of its convention in 1920 at Denver 
and reiterated by subsequent conven- 
tions, are set forth in the board’s report. 
It is pointed out that taxpayers will 
never be able to have the fair and in- 
dependent review of their claims to 
which they are of right entitled as long 
as the appellate tribunal is directly 
under, with its recommendations subject 
to the approval of, the officer whose 
duty it is to administer the law and col- 
lect the tax. As long as the appellate 
tribunal is part and parcel of the col- 
lecting machinery, according to the re- 
port, it can hardly maintain the attitude 
essential to a judicial tribunal. It is this 
situation, says the report, that caused 
the Tax Simplification Board to make the 
recommendation relative to the estab- 
‘ment of a court of tax appeals, herein- 
after set forth. The board outlines its 
conclusions, in part, as follows: 


RE-OPENING OF CLOSED CASES 


“In surveying the work of the Income 
Tax Unit, it was discovered that even 
after the return of a taxpayer had been 
audited, an additional tax liability 
found, the amount thereof assessed and 
subsequently paid by the taxpayer, and 
the case marked closed, it frequently 
happened that the case was reopened by 
an auditor or other official of the Income 
Tax Unit, of his own motion on account 
of some new ruling or decision. The tax- 
payer was, thereupon, notified and the 
questions of additional tax liability or 
overpayment were again gone _ into, 
although the amount thereof had been 
previously settled. 

“As long as such procedure prevailed, 
the work of the Income Tax Unit was 
materially increased and there was no 
chance of the taxpayer knowing defi- 
nitely what his tax liability was short 
of the period of the Statute of Limita- 
tions and, indeed, not even then; for in 
many cases he had been induced to sign 
a waiver of the statute. This practice 
appeared to our board to be disastrous 
to the orderly procedure of the adminis- 
tration of the revenue law, grossly un- 
fair to the taxpayer and productive of 
little, if any, benefit to the government. 

“Our board brought this situation to 
the attention of the commissioner, and, 
in pursuance of our recommendation, he 
issued an order that cases once closed 
should not be reopened except in case of 
fraud or gross error. 

“Our board came early to the conclu- 


sion that it would be highly beneficial to 
have a survey of the Income Tax Unit 
made by a man trained in business or- 
ganization and systems. For reasons 
which appeared to be sufficient, the task 
was postponed until last summer. A 
survey was thereupon conducted which 
resulted in recommendations of changes 
and reorganization designed to eliminate 
red tape, fix responsibility and do away 
with the confusion and loss of time inci- 
dent to transferring cases from one divi- 
sion to another. These recommendations 


“The decentralization of the in- 
come tax unit by transfer of the 
audit of returns to collectors’ 
offices, and the adoption of meas- 
ures leading to the extension of au- 
thority and discretion to field offi- 
cers in order that disputed items 
and apparent errors and omissions 
may be adjusted while there is con- 
venient opportunity for necessary 
conferences with taxpayers, are 
needed administrative changes.”— 
From the Mining Congress Journal, 
October, 1921. 


were put into effect by the deputy com- 
missioner in charge of the Income Tax 
Unit. 

DECENTRALIZATION 


“By the term ‘decentralization’ in this 
report is meant and intended procedure 
whereby the returns of taxpayers shall 
be audited, questions arising in connec- 
tion therewith determined, and any 
change in tax liability from that shown 
in the return settled in various local 
offices throughout the United States as 
convenient as possible to the residences 
of the respective taxpayers. To this im- 
portant subject our board has given its 
most earnest consideration. 

“It is a canon of taxation that the tax 
should be levied at a time when and in a 
manner in which it is most likely to be 
convenient for the contributor to pay it. 
Under the revenue law of 1918 and its 
successors, the taxpayer is required to 
return his income on March 15 of the 
year subsequent to the year in which it 
was earned and to pay the tax indicated 
to be due in accordance with the return 
on that day or in quarterly installments 
thereafter. 

“Under the administration of the laws 
the government assesses any additional 
taxes at any time within five years there- 
after. The inconvenience to the tax- 
payer of such procedure is manifest and 
the loss to the government in interest 
alone must be enormous. In addition to 
this, the taxpayer is required to main- 
tain unproductive reserves of capital 
during the entire period of the Statute 
of Limitations, which otherwise might be 
devoted to business enterprises. and be 
productive of income subject to - tax. 
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The expense to taxpayers resulting from 
trips to Washington to settle their tax 
liability or from the employment of 
counsel here is estimated to involve tre- 
mendous sums in the aggregate. Com- 
plaints which have come to our board, 
experiences which have been related to 
the various members thereof, and our 
own study of the situation have con- 
vinced us that it is next to impossible 
to settle satisfactorily any complicated 
question of tax liability by means of cor- 
respondence between the taxpayer and 
the auditor at Washington. 


“From the standpoint of the govern- 
ment’s interests it is the opinion of the 
board that the audit of returns could be 
carried on in a number of district offices 
as satisfactorily as is now being done at 
Washington. From the standpoint of 
the taxpayer, there would be manifest 
advantages. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to settle controversial points by 
correspondence. A personal conference 
usually results in mutual understanding 
and, even where the decision is adverse, 
the taxpayer feels that he has had his 
opportunity to make his position clear. 


FIELD ADJUSTMENTS 

“At the present time there are 34 in- 
ternai revenue offices in the various sec- 
tions of the United States, each under a 
revenue agent in charge, who reports di- 
rectly to the Income Tax Unit at Wash- 
ington. While this field force makes 
examinations when instructed so to do 
from Washington, they have no power to 
settle and determine cases and can only 
report their findings to the Income Tax 
Unit at Washington, where the tax is 
settled. 

“The present deputy commissioner in 
eharge of the Income Tax Unit has re- 
cently issued an order providing for con- 
ferences between the internal revenue 
agent in charge and the taxpayer prior 
to the submission of the report of the 
internal revenue agent in charge to 
Washington. The deputy commissioner 
is to be complimented on this order and © 
if it is carried out sympathetically it 
will doubtless be productive of good 
results. It is still required, however, 
that the report of the internal reve- 
nue agent in-charge be submitted to 
the Income Tax Unit at Washington 
for review. The point to which we 
desire to draw attention is that the 
internal revenue agent in charge does not 
settle the tax under the direction of the 
commissioner as the Income Tax Unit 
does; but makes his report to the Income 
Tax Unit, which thereupon proceeds to 
settle the tax, acting for and under the 
direction of the commissioner. 


INCOME TAXATION TO STAY 


“We do not conceive it to be the func- 
tion of our board to work out all the de- 
tails of sueh an establishment and cer- 
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tainly not to state them in this report. 
We do not advocate the sudden disrup- 
tion of the Income Tax Unit. The organ- 
ization here should complete the audit 
of returns upon which it is now engaged. 
The working out of the plan of decen- 
tralization should be one of evolution and 
should be proceeded with step by step 
and in an orderly manner. Income tax 
laws are now apparently a permanent 
policy of our government. The present 
procedure was worked out in the stress 
of war times when a mountain of work 
was encountered, but it behooves us now 
that we are on the plain of peace to es- 
tablish procedure which will result in 
efficacious administration of the revenue 
laws with as little vexation to the pub- 
lic and as little hampering to business 
as possible. The board approves the 
principle of decentralization and recom- 
mends that it be put into effect. 

“No legislation is necessary to decen- 
tralize the Income Tax Unit. It can be 
carried into effect by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. Plans 
for decentralization are now receiving 
the consideration of the department and 
the bureau, and our board expresses the 
hope that a satisfactory solution of the 
problem soon will be worked out. 

“There are numerous reasons why the 
Income Tax Unit is so far back in its 


work. Without going into these reasons . 


at length, the main ones may be men- 
tioned, as follows: 

“1, The difficulty involved and the 
time required in determining invested 
capital and deciding complicated ques- 
tions arising out of the excess profits tax 
laws. 

“2. The making of valuations in order 
to compute profit or loss on the sale of 
capital assets. 

“3. The valuation of natural re- 
sources for the purpose of depletion. 

“4. The attempt to determine tax 
liability and decide questions arising in 
the audit of returns at Washington of 
taxpayers resident and property situated 
in different places all over the United 
States. 

“5. The importance of every question 
where the tax rate is high and necessity 
of minute investigation to do justice to 
the taxpayer and protect the govern- 
ment. 

THE Boarp oF TAX APPEALS 

“In the foregoing portion of our report 
dealing with the recommendations made 
touching the procedure of the Committee 
on Appeals and Review, we adverted to 
the anomaly of providing for an appeal 
by a taxpayer from an additional assess- 
ment of taxes proposed to be made by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
prescribing that this appeal be taken to 
the officer who had announced his inten- 
tion of making the additional assessment. 
The function of the Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue is to assess and col- 
lect the taxes. This function is adminis- 
trative and not judicial. 

“The appeal given to the taxpayer 
from the action or proposed action of 
the commissioner should be to a judicial 
body independent of the commissioner. 
It should be borne in mind that this 
appeal by the taxpayer must be heard 
and decided before the additional tax is 
collected. It is, therefore, important 
that the appellate tribunal be so consti- 
tuted that its decisions may be made ex- 


Resolved, That the American 
Mining Congress reiterates its 
recommendations of 1920 for a 
Tax Settlement Board or Tax 
Court of Appeals to function inde- 
pendently of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue with broad equity powers 
to hear and decide all appeals in 
cases where the taxpayer claims to - 
be aggrieved. 

[Resolution. No. 15 passed by the 
26th Annual Convention of the 
American Mining Congress, Mil- 
waukee, September, 1923.] 


peditiously and its work kept approxi- 
mately current with the appeals which 
are taken to it. If this were not so, the 
collection of the public revenue would be 
seriously impeded. It is, therefore, essen- 
tial that the number of persons on the 
Board of Tax Appeals may be increased 
or decreased according to the influx of 
work. To insure the proper function- 
ing of the board so as not to impede the 
collection of revenue, it would seem ad- 
visable that the appointments to the 
board be made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

“Adequate salaries should be provided 
to secure the services of able men, for 
the questions that will come before them 
will be difficult and will involve large 
sums. In establishing such an appellate 
body, the following essentials should be 
borne in mind: 

“(a) The board’s decision should be 
independent and not subject to review 
by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue; 

“(b) Its proceedings should be in- 
formal; 

“(c) Its membership should be ca- 
pable of expansion or contraction in 
order to dispose of the work; 

“(d) The members should be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

“If a taxpayer is dissatisfied with the 
decision of the Board of Tax Appeals he 
should be required to pay his tax, but 
should still have the opportunity of 
bringing a suit in court to recover back 
the amount paid. If the Government is 
dissatisfied with the decisions of the 
board, it should be permitted to bring 
suit in court to collect the asserted tax 
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liability, but should not be permitted 
summarily to assess and collect the tax. 

“It is the belief of our board that if 
such a tribunal were established, tax- 
payers would feel that they would re- 
ceive a fair and impartial hearing before 
being required to pay any additional tax 
assessments. We believe that the law 
creating the board should be so drafted 
as to permit the members to function in 
groups in various parts of the United 
States.” 


OIL PRODUCTION WANES 


to testimony of Director 
Bain of the Bureau of Mines, before. 
the Senate Public Lands Committee, the 
present period of overproduction in the 
oil industry will end by the middle of 
1924. Geologist David White of the Geo- 
logical Survey gave it as his opinion that 
within five years this country will be re- 
quired to import oil, as by that time pro- 
duction will not equal consumption. 
The testimony was given in connection 
with the investigation of leases of gov- 
ernment oil lands. The Federal Trade 
Commission in its annual report attacks 
the lease to the Sinclair interests of the 
naval oil reserve in Wyoming, declaring 
that “the alliance between these interests 
and the Standard of Indiana for mar- 
keting oil constitutes another effort to 
reintegrate monopoly in the petroleum 
industry.” 


LABOR EFFICIENCY 


Manes Department of Labor is investi- 

gating the productivity and efficiency 
of labor in the coal industry to determine 
the output per man per hour and the 
labor cost of production. It is planned 
to extend the investigation to other basic 
industries. 


PRODUCTION INCREASED 


President Barnes, of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in discussing enlarged 
production per worker through inven- 
tion, gave illustrations as follows: 

In the steel industry, one or two men 
now with unloaders, replace twelve to 
twenty men unloading by hand. 

In furnace charging, by use of skip 
hoist, larry car and automatic weigher, 
two men replace fourteen. 

In pig casting, seven men with cast- 
ing machine replace sixty. 

In open hearth operation, one operator 
with charging machine replaces forty 
hand chargers. 

With traveling cranes, twelve men 
pouring replace thirty-seven. 

Two men unloading pig iron with elec- 
tric magnet and crane replace one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight. 

In coal mines an automatic conveyor 
for pier unloading with 12 men replaces 
150 men. 
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HE Department of the Interior 

has announced by the advance 

statements of the Geological Sur- 
vey that mines in Alaska produced 
$20,300,000 worth of minerals in 1923, as 
against $19,500,000 in 1922. The total 
value of the mineral output of Alaska 
since 1880 is $518,000,000. These figures 
are taken from the 
annual report of Al- 
fred H. Brooks, 
Chief Alaskan Geo- 
logist, now in prepa- 
ration. The source 
of this mineral 
wealth is approxi- 
mately as indicated 
in the table below. 


GoLp LODES 


In spite of the ad- 
verse economic con- 
ditions, the search 
for and development 
of auriferous lodes 
showed decided pro- 
gress during the 


MINING IN ALASKA IN 1923 


Value of Mineral Production Greater Than 1922. Decrease in Gold Production, 
but Coal and Copper Production Increased About 20 Percent 


operations. The new owners did not 
resume productive mining before the 
end of the year. Productive work was 
continued at the Hirst-Chichagoff mine, 
which is equipped with a five-stamp mill. 
The Apex-Nido mine, near Lisianski 
Strait, on Chichagoff Island, continued 
development and at the end of the year 


nof Island. These widely separated 
nickel deposits, including that of the 
Alaska Nickel Mines Co., on the north- 
west side of Chichagoff Island, occur 
under the same geologic conditions and 
lie along the same structural trend, a 
fact which suggests that other nickel 
deposits may be found between them. 

During the year 


there were no con- 
siderable develop- 
ments of auriferous 
quartz in the Cop- 
per River basin, on 
Prince William 
Sound, or on Kenai 
Peninsula, where 
only five small mines 
were operated. Au- 
riferous quartz was 
discovered at Nuka 
Bay, at the southern 
end of Kenai Penin- 
sula. Five lode 
mines were in opera- 
tion in the Willow 


year. Though no new projects for the 
exploitation of large gold-bearing quartz 
deposits are in view, it has come to be 
realized that Alaska affords many good 
opportunities for the development of 
promising rich auriferous lodes, 

The Salmon River district, at the 
head of Portland Canal, contains many 
promising gold and silver properties 
that have been considerably developed 
but as yet no productive mines. A. F. 
Buddington reports that in 1923 the 
prospectors found a western extension of 
the metalliferous belt of the district con- 
taining some promising gold and silver 
prospects, notably in the valley of Texas 
Creek. In the Ketchikan district a 
newly discovered auriferous lode on 
Helm Bay was developed during the 
year, and a small mill was installed. 
Further work was also done on the 
Moonshine silver-lead deposit at Chol- 
mondeley Sound, Prince of Wales Island. 
The continued successful mining of very 
low-grade auriferous lode ores at the 
large Alaska Juneau property is the 
most important event of the Alaska 
quartz-mining industry of 1923. The 
output was much larger than in 1922. 
Interest in auriferous lodes was renewed 
by the discovery of rich ores on Hawk 
Inlet and on Windham Bay. _ 

In the Sitka district the large Chicha- 
goff gold mine was operated to its full 
capacity until July, when a change of 
ownership led to the shutting down of 


Value of Mineral Output of Alaska in 


1922-23 
1922 1923 

729,945 600,000 
41,477 60,000 
430,639 600,000 
Petroleum, marble, 

gypsum, platinum, 

ces 356,282 310,000 


$19,506,365 $20,300,000 


began the installation of a ten-stamp 
mill. Developments were also continued 
on gold properties near Pinta Bay and 
Falcon Arm. According to A. F. Bud- 
dington, who examined some of the 
nickel-bearing copper ore in the Sitka 
district in 1923, work has been con- 
tinued on these deposits, and though it 
appears that no ore bodies of proved 
commercial value have yet been devel- 
oped, further underground exploration 
is fully justified. The nickel occurs with 
pyrrhotite and chalcopyrite in associa- 
tion with gabbro and norite intrusives. 
In 1923 work was continued on nickel 
deposits in the Bohemian basin, in the 
eastern part of Yakobi Island, and new 
deposits were found at Surge Bay, on 
the east coast, and Takanis Bay, on the 
west coast of that island. In 1923 nickel 
ore was also found 100 miles to the south, 
at Snipe Bay, on the west coast of Bara- 


Creek district in 
1923, making a gold output of over 
$200,000. More important is the fact 
that deep exploration of the lodes is 
now well under way, which should reveal 
precise information about the vertical 
distribution of the valuable gold deposits 
in the district. Some chalcopyrite ore 
was found in the mountains about 10 
miles east of Matanuska station, on the 
Alaska Railroad. The reports of pros- 
pectors indicate a large deposit. A lode 
carrying ruby silver was discovered at 
Portage Creek, 12 miles east of Chulitna 
station, on the railroad. _ 

The completion of the railroad has 
stimulated gold-lode mining at Fair- © 
banks. Here three or four mines were 
productive in 1923, and this number will 
probably soon be augmented. These 
mines are small, but they made a total 
output of about $200,000 in gold in 1923. 

In this brief review it will be impos- 
sible to mention all the recent discover- 
ies of lodes in inland Alaska. In the 
Bonnifield district, 50 miles south of 
Fairbanks, considerable work was done 
on a bismuth-bearing auriferous lode, 
which, however, is too far from the 
railroad to permit its profitable exploita- 
tion now. Some silver-lead ores were 
mined on two properties in the Kan- 
tishna district, 60 miles from the rail- 
road, but these, like other properties in 
the region, must await road connection 
to justify large development. Small rich 
gold quartz veins have long been known: 
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in the Iditarod district. This year a 
project was started to develop one of 
these and to install a small stamp mill. 


In 1923, 20 Alaska quartz mines pro- 
duced about $2,575,000 worth of gold; in 
1922, 25 mines produced $3,138,585. 
This decrease is largely.due to the fact 
that the large Chichagoff mine was 
opérated only half the year. The silver 
and lead produced in Alaska was a by- 
product of gold and copper mining, ex- 
cept that obtained from the galena ores 
of the Kantishna. district. In 1923 
Alaska mines produced about 658,000 
ounces of silver and 400 tons of lead. 


GoLp PLACERS 


A large number of the placer deposits 
in Alaska occur in semi-arid regions, 
where the annual precipitation is only 
from 10 to 20 inches. In many districts 
even a wet season may not supply water 
enough to sluice all the gravel that could 
otherwise be profitably mined. On the 
other hand, if the snowfall is light the 
spring freshets may not suffice to wash 
the auriferous gravels accumulated by 
the deep winter mining. Again, if the 
summer rainfall is below normal open- 
cut mining may lag, because streams 
do not furnish the water needed for 
sluicing. On the average, an extra dry 
season occurs about once in four or five 
years, and this always curtails gold pro- 
duction. There was such a season in 
1923, which caused a decline of $800,000 
in the value of the gold output as com- 
pared with 1922. Indeed, had it not been 
for -the improvement in gold dredging 
the loss of output from placers would 
have been much greater. 

Many of the Alaska placer mines are 
at best operated at a small margin of 
profit. There is therefore danger that 
a disastrously dry year may have a far- 
reaching effect .on the industry by 
finally discouraging the operators of 
many.small mines. Should a large per- 
centage of miners of this class withdraw 
from the industry the more normal an- 
nual output of gold will be restored only 
after gold dredges are built. 

Gold dredge mining was successful in 
1923. In addition to 
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were operated in Alaska, and produced 
$1,870,000 worth of gold; in 1922, twenty- 
three dredges produced $1,767,000. It 
was so dry in 1923 that even some of the 
dredges suspended operation for part of 
the summer for lack of water enough to 
float their machines. In 1923, fifteen 
dredges were operated on Seward Penin- 
sula and produced $860,000. The other 
dredges were distributed as follows: 
Two each in Fairbanks, Iditarod, and 
Innoko districts, and one each in Mc- 
Grath (Kuskokwim), Circle, and Yentna 
districts. In 1922 an average recovery 
of 55 cents to the cubic yard of gravel 
excavated was made by the Alaska 
dredges. Ten years ago 12 per cent, in 
1922 about 40 percent, and in 1923 
about 50 percent of the Alaska placer 
gold output was produced by dredges. 

The palladium and platinum mine in 
Ketchikan district is still closed. The 
platinum output in Alaska in 1923 was a 
by-product from gold placer mining. 
Tin mining has also been suspended, but 
a little stream tin was won from the 
gold placers. 


CoPPER 

In spite of the continued low price of 
copper the output in 1923 was about 
86,009,000 pounds, 9,000,000 pounds 
more than in 1922. Most of this copper 
was produced from the large mines of 
the Kennecott group, in the Chitina Val- 
ley, and from the Beatson-Bonanza mine, 
on Prince William Sound. In 1923, as 
for many years, copper was also pro- 
duced at the Rush and Brown mine, in 
the Ketchikan district. 

The prospecting of Alaska copper de- 
posits was continued at many places but 
chiefly on a small scale. The two most 
important developments, which were 
visited by F. H. Moffit, were as follows: 
Underground exploration of the Green 
Butte Group, in the Chitina region was 
vigorously pushed in 1923 and some ore 
was hauled over a wagon road to Mc- 
Carty and shipped over the railroad. 
The ore is chalcocite and copper car- 
bonate similar to that of the Kennecott 
mines. It occurs in the Chitistone lime- 


- number of mines. 
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stone near its contact with the Nicolai 
greenstone. The developments made re- 
veal the occurrence of ore in three beds 
of limestone aggregating 16 feet in 
thickness. Mr. W. A. Dickey continued 
to develop his copper deposit at Rua 
Cove, Knight Island, on Prince William 
Sound. The total length of drift and 
crosscuts on this ore body is now about 
1,800 feet, which is much greater than 
the length erroneously reported by the 
Geological Survey last year. This de- 
posit occurs along a fault zone that 
traverses a complex of greenstone and 
chert or quartzone rock, possibly altered 
sediments, and consists principally of 
pyrrhotite and some chalcopyrite. The 
mine workings make their entrance on 
the seaward slope of a mountain that 
rises steeply to the north of Rua Cove. 
Here the outcrop is traceable to a height 
of 750 feet above the mine level. The 
fault zone has been traced north of the 
mountain crest for a distance of more 
than a mile and reveals the presence of 
copper mineralization at a number of 
places. 
CoaL 


In 1922 Alaska produced 79,000 tons 
of coal from twelve small mines and in 
1923 about 100,000 tons from the same 
The largest quantity 
came from the Evan Jones mine, in the 
Matanuska field, and the Healy River 
mine, in the Nenana field, both served 
by the Alaska Railroad. The-significant 
feature of the year is that the Territory 
is supplying more and more of its own 
fuel. 

Though some exploration of the high- 
grade coal of the Matanuska and Bering 
River field was continued in 1923, it has 
not yet been proved that these fuels can 
be mined cheaply enough to find an ex- 
port market. Meanwhile evidence of the 
enormous reserves of lower grade bitum- 
inous and lignitic coals in Alaska is ac- 
cumulating each year. S. R. Capps re- 
ports the finding of workable beds of 
coal carrying about 60 percent of fixed 
carbon at Mile 341, on the Alaska Rail- 
road. This coal, which has been opened 

up, occurs in the 


the dredges that 
were operated dur- 
ing the year four or 
five more are pro- 
jected, some of which 
will be productive in 
1924.. It is signifi- 
cant that in spite of 
the adverse condi- 
tions that now affect 
all gold miners, gold 
dredging is on the 
increase in Alaska. 
-In 1923 twenty- 
four -gold_ dredges 
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| Cantwell formation 
(Eocene), which is 
widely distributed in 
this region and long 
known to carry small 
seams of coal, but 
this is the first bed 
found that has been 
proved to be of com- 
mercial value. The 
bed mined is from 5 
to 6 feet thick. The 
discovery of the bed 
itself is significant, 
as it is easily work- 
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able and very accessible. Of possible 
greater significance is the proof of the 
presence of a new coal-bearing forma- 
tion near the railroad. 

Though the development of Alaska’s 
very high-grade coal has thus far been 
disappointing, there are vast coal re- 
serves of less fuel value in the Territory, 
and a considerable percentage of these 
has been made accessible by the govern- 
ment railroad. There can be no reason- 
able doubt that these reserves will event- 
ually be drawn upon to supply the grow- 
ing population of the Pacific seaboard. 

There are enormous areas of coal- 
bearing formations in northern Alaska, 
though most of them are now too inac- 
cessible to be utilized. William T. 


Foran, of the Geological Survey, who 
last summer explored the Arctic littoral 
between Cape Beaufort and Wainwright 
Inlet, found evidence of a northern and 
inland extension of the Corwin coal beds. 
Mr. Foran found some gently folded 
coal beds on Kukpowruk River, 5 or 6 
miles from the coast, which dip from 
20° to 40° and are not broken. Some 13 
beds were seen, 4 to 10 feet thick. 
Though not yet analyzed, these coals 
appear to be of the quality of the Cor- 
win coals, which are sub-bituminous. 
This part of the Arctic coast is accessible 
to vessels from 2 to 3 months, and it 
affords better shelter than that at Cor- 
win. These coals, which are probably 
of Jurassic age, might be utilized to 
supply Nome and northeastern Siberia. 


COAL POSSIBILITIES IN POLAR REGION 


—_* in December Secretary of the 
Navy Denby appointed the Naval 
Arctic Air Board to investigate and re- 
port on the feasibility of an expedition 
te the North Pole. 

The board’s recommendations were re- 
cently made public. The members of the 
board approve of the expedition and urge 
the use of the naval airship Shenandoah 
for the flight, and of Nome, Alaska, as 
the main operating base. Secretary 
Denby has approved the report, and if 
plars are completed the flight will be 
undertaken during the coming summer. 

Though of a scientific nature, the pro- 
posed expedition carries with it the pos- 
sibilities of finding coal or other mineral 
deposits in the vast unexplored area of 
a million square miles which lies be- 
tween Point Barrow, in Alaska, and the 
Pole, and of using Alaska as a starting 
point for trans-polar air lines. 


POSSIBILITIES OF MINERAL DEPOSITS 

Lieut. Comm. Fitzhugh Green, mem- 
ber of the MacMillan polar expedition of 
1917, pointed to the recent development 
in coal mining which has made Spitz- 
bergen, on the European side of the 
Pole, of high economic value. 

The islands of Spitzbergen, by a 
treaty signed in 1921, were put under 
the Norwegian flag. 

The coal mined there is a good grade 
of steam coal, and the resources have 
been estimated at 2,000,000,000 tons, 


consisting of coal of the Tertiary period 
of formation. 

The production in 1919 was 90,000 
tons, in 1921 172,500 tons, and in 1922 
306,000 tons, practically all of which 
went to Norwegian ports. 

The mines are worked all the year 
round, although means of transportation 
to the continent are only available for 
the few months of the summer. 

Spitzbergen has large deposits of low 
grade iron ore, gypsum and some asbes- 
tos. Signs of oil have been reported. 

These islands are at a distance of 650 
miles from the Northern Axis. The un- 
explored area under consideration cen- 
ters around a point in approximately the 
same latitude, north of Point Barrow. 


WouLp BENEFIT ALASKA 

The probable existence of this land is 
a strong argument in favor of Alaska as 
a starting point for the flight, and fur- 
ther, though seemingly a speculative pos- 
sibility, it is reasonable to assume that 
Alaska would be greatly benefited should 
any trans-polar air lanes materialize. 

Pointing out that the straight line is 
the shortest distance between two points, 
many aerial and polar experts hold that 
such an air line between the Old World 
and the New will be a regular communi- 
cation course in the near future. 

“Commercial air routes over the Arctic 
are practicable today,” says Secretary 
Denby, “if we take the word of ex- 
plorers and men who have spent a great 
part of their lives in the Arctic.” 

Point Barrow, Alaska, is so located 
that it would be the natural “hopping off 
place” for flights one way, and the land- 
ing station for flights from the opposite 
direction. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
although Spitzbergen and the center of 
the unexplored area on the opposite side 
of the Pole are in approximately the 
same latitude, they are not subject to the 
same climatic conditions. Spitzbergen 
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has a milder climate because of the Gulf 
Stream which sweeps up the Atlantic. 

This expedition promises to be of un- 
told value in three lines: (1) explora- 
tion, (2) scientific investigation, and (3) 
pioneer work for commercial air routes. 


MINE DEPLETION ALLOW- 
ANCE 


of the revised tax bill 
affecting mining as recommended to 
Congress by the Treasury propose that 
the depletion clause reads: 

“The basis upon which depletion, ex- 
haustion, wear and tear, and obsoles- 
cence are to be allowed in respect of any 
property shall be the same for the pur- 
pose of determining gain or loss upon 
the sale or other disposition of such 
property, except that— 

“(1) If the property was acquired be- 
fore March 1, 1913, the basis shall be its 
fair market value as of that date; and 

““(2) In the case of mines, oil and gas 
wells, discovered by the taxpayer after 
February 28, 1913, and not acquired as 
the result of purchase of a proven tract 
or lease, where the fair market vaiue of 
the property is materially dispropor- 
tionate to the cost, the basis for deple- 
tion shall be the fair market value of 
the property at the date of discovery or 
within 30 days thereafter; but such de- 
pletion allowance based on the discovery 
value shall not exceed 50 percent of the 
net income (computed without allowance 
for depletion) from the property upon 
which the discovery was made, except 
that in no case shall the depletion al- 
lowance be less than it would be if com- 
puted without reference to this pro- 
vision.” 


COMMERCE YEARBOOK 


S an aid to business men, the Depart- 

ment of Commerce has begun the 
yearly publication of a Commerce Year- 
book, which will review economic condi- 
tions in industries, with statistical and 
other data. The first issue covers 1922 
and the early part of 1923 and gives con- 
siderable information on mining and min- 
eral production. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Department of Labor reports 
that during the last ten years 
fatality rates have been reduced 50 per- 
cent, the frequency rate for injuries 44 
percent, and the severity rate 34 percent 
in the iron and steel industry. 

The recent industrial accident confer- 
ence decided to ask the states of compile 
data on accidents in the metal products. 
The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics will compile statistics on acci- 
dents in the iron and steel industry and 
the Bureau of Mines on the mining in- 
dustry. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF COAL CURRENT OIL SHALE NOTES 


MINE DRAINAGE FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF THE 
OPERATOR 


By J. H. Epwarps* 


O whom do we refer when we speak 
i A the “Operator”? Since the real 
problems of mine drainage generally in- 
volve the use of power driven pumps, 
three parties come to mind. First, the 
man actually tending the pumping in- 
stallation; second, the man in charge of 
the power and mechanical department; 
and, third, the owner or owners of the 
mines. Let us analyze the standpoint 
of each. The pumpman desires that his 
duties include the minimum of physical 
effort and that his work be as clean 
and pleasant as possible. The power 
and mechanical superintendent strives 
to obtain installations which give little 
trouble and have a small maintenance 
cost. The owner or owners want reli- 
able mine drainage at the least possible 
expense. 

The relative standpoints of the power 
and mechanical superintendent, and of 
the mine operator should be identical 
and, therefore, we will define the “opera- 
tor” as the party desiring to obtain the 
most reliable drainage possible with the 
least cost per ton of coal mined. This 
includes the consideration of deprecia- 
tion on the original investment, the con- 
sideration of expense for operating labor 
and power supply; also the repair cost 
expense against which is chargeable the 
cost’ of keeping on hand a constant 
supply of spare parts. 

The Standardization Committee of the 
American Mining Congress can accom- 
plish the following for the operator: 
First, formulate a set of general rules 
based on practical experience and actual 
engineering tests, these rules to be fol- 
lowed as a guide in selecting the type 
of installation best suited to a given 
condition. As a brief example, these 
rules should set forth the ordinary limi- 
tations and advantages of the centri- 
fugal and of the reciprocating types of 
mine pumps. Second, this committee 
can impress upon the operator the value 
of standardization by using in a mine 
or in a group of associated mines as few 
types and sizes of pumps and associated 
equipment as is consistent for economi- 
cal operation. Also, this committee can 
tend to hold the manufacturer down to 
making less frequent minor changes in 
pumping equipment; discouraging the 
changes which are simply “sales talking 
points” but encouraging new designs 
which are based on the idea of obtain- 
ing the most reliable and efficient mine 
drainage at the least cost per ton. 


*Electrical Engineer, Elkhorn Piney Coal Min- 
ing Company, Huntington, W. Va. 


wo has been resumed on the plant 
of the Monarch Oil Shale Company 
at De Beque, Colo., and the entire plant 
is expected to be in operation by Febru- 
ary 1, 1924. Additional equipment is be- 
ing installed, consisting of oil tanks of 
1,000-barrel capacity, a fractionation 
still, agitators for clarifying the oil, and 
a gasometer. The main products to be 
put on the market are a high test water 
white gasoline and flotation oil. The 
residual will be used as fuel under the 
fractionation still. The uncondensable 
gas from the shale is used under the 
Ginet retort. 

Encouraging reports come from the 
Catlin plant at Elko, Nev. The plant 
is producing 26,000 gallons of oil a 
month and can be pronounced a de- 
cidedly commercial plant, the first in the 
United States. 


The resurvey of oil shale land in the 
De Beque region is well advanced. 
Three townships have now been com- 
pleted. The remaining area will prob- 
ably be surveyed in the summer of 1924. 

Interest is attached to two test cases 
now before the Glenwood Springs, Colo., 
office of the General Land Office. Large 
areas in western Colorado, eastern Utah, 
and southern Wyoming are underlain by 
shale. The question at issue is whether 
these tracts are essentially mineral land, 
valuable because of the oil shale, or 
simply agricultural land open to home- 
steading. The outcome will be watched 
with widespread interest. 

The use of oil as fuel on American 
railroads is steadily increasing. The 
following roads are now using, partially 
or exclusively, oil-burning locomotives: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Great 
Northern; Northern Pacific; Southern 
Pacific; Kansas City Southern; Florida 
East Coast; International Great North- 
ern; Texas & Pacific; Chicago & North- 
western; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; 
Western Pacific; St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas. The Mis- 
souri Pacific has recently ordered 104 
of its locomotives refitted for oil burning. 

Brazilian “turfa,” the oil shale of 
Brazil, is soft, brownish-yellow in color, 
and in weight is lighter than water. 
Test gives as much as 113 gallons of 
crude oil to the ton, with a specific 
gravity of 0.87. The shortage of coal 
and well oil in Brazil makes this de- 
posit of great potential value as a source 
of crude oil. 

An English company has secured a 
lease on the oil shale mines at Vana- 
moisa, Esthonia, formerly held by the 
state, and is erecting a retorting plant, 


Esthonian shale. 
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built by Vickers, Ltd., to have an initial 
throughput of 50 tons a day. About 
two months will be needed in which to 
put the plant in operation. 

The large deposits of torbanite, the 
original source of oil in England and 
Scotland, in the Ermelo district of South 
Africa are receiving marked attention. 
E. H. Cunningham-Craig, the noted Eng- 
lish expert, is preparing a report which 
will show the extent and value of these 
deposits. Ronald Johnstone, of London, 
the expert oil shale engineer of London, 
is preparing plans and estimates of cost 
for a commercial plant. Practical tests 
indicate commercial success, chiefly be- 
cause torbanite is the richest raw ma- 
terial from which oil can be derived. A 
test plant of the Lamplough-Harper 
type has been used on the torbanite with 
satisfactory results. From a ton of 
torbanite 150 gallons of crude oil were 
obtained. 

The Fusion retort of England has been 
selected for use in Esthonia on the 
This retort is of the 
horizontal, rotary type, externally heated 
by gas. Within the retort is a free- 
moving tumbler, or breaker, which, as 
the retort revolves, is carried up on one 
side and then falls over and thus breaks 
up the shale during the process of dis- 
tillation. This breaker device seems to 
make caking, gumming, and sticking 
impossible. 

The high price of crude oil in Aus- 
tralia has brought about renewed in- 
terest in securing oil from shale. The 
Prime Minister has been appealed to 
for government aid in exploring the de- 
posits and subsidizing an operating com- 
pany. Statements made show that in 
certain areas a yield of 2,500 tons of 
shale to the acre can be expected, and 
that a retorting plant of 300 tons 
throughput a day can supply 30,000 gal- 
lons of oil a day for 100 years. The de- 
lay in developing the oil shale industry 
in Australia has been the lack of high- 
grade technical men to direct the work, 
no thorough investigation and test of 
the deposits themselves, and no retort 
adapted to the oil shale itself. 

The increased use of oil as fuel is 
strongly emphasized by Henry L. Do- 
herty in an address before the American 
Petroleum Institute. He shows that oil 
as fuel is worth 22.4 cents a gallon to 
the house owner in New York, and will 
give more satisfaction than coal. He 


claims that the demand for oil can be 
built up to such an extent that a price 
far beyond what it brings today can be 
obtained. He urges support, encourage- 
ment, and assistance to inventors and 
manufacturers of oil-burning apparatus 
and the widest possible use of oil ag fuel, 
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MINE WATER AND ITS TREATMENT 


fore the Engineers’ Society of West- 

ern Pennsylvania a paper on “Acids 
in the Monongahela River,” by Colonel 
Roberts. At that time I pointed out 
the possibilities of treating acid mine 
water and the recovery of by-products 
therefrom, but little did I think then of 
the wide attention that is now being 
given to the problem by legislative, gov- 
ernmental and corporate bodies as well 
as individuals. Since that time, over 
ten years ago, we have had considerable 
experience with these waters and also 
have had occasion to discuss various 
papers on the subject by different 
writers, to which I will refer to avoid 
repetition of certain phases pertaining 
to the chemistry of the problem. 

We have in mind our discussions on 
L. D. Tracy’s paper on “The Calumet 
Neutralization Plant” of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company and H. N. Eavenson’s 
paper on “Run-off and Mine Drainage” 
before the February, 1921, meeting of 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers; also, Dr. A. R. 
Powell’s paper on “Sulfur in Coal and 
Coke” before the Engineers’ Society in 
October, 1920. I believe that all of 
these papers and discussions have been 
printed, and they are referred to 
because they go somewhat into the 
details of the chemistry of acid mine 
water. For the purposes of this paper 
it will be sufficient to say that in speak- 
ing of mine water, acid mine water 
drainage is meant in all cases, as this is 
the kind of mine water that is generally 
found in the Pittsburgh district and is 
the cause of most of the trouble in pollu- 
tion problems. Yet there are instances 
in which alkaline mine water is found 
for a long time in mines of certain dis- 
tricts, due, perhaps, to the high alka- 
linity of the natural waters percolating 
into the mine from the superimposed 
strata. We have not made a very care- 
ful investigation into this phase of mine 
water, but from what we have found out 
about certain “ring” waters in the shafts, 
the highly charged limestone waters 
from the surface have filtered through 
a bed of natural alkaline silicates 
(Permutit) changing the calcium salts 
to sodium salts, and thus giving rise to 
the presence of copious quantities of 


sodium sulfate in these alkaline mine 
waters. 


I: the fall of 1911, I discussed be- 


Instances of such waters from our own 
mines are given below: 


*H. C. Frick Coke Company. 
t Courtesy of Coal Mine Management. 


By J. R. CAMPBELL* ¢ 


Grains per U.S. gal. 
Hoist shaft Air shaft 
10/6/09 6/14/10 


.924 424 
Na:SQ, .......+- 5.831 4.143 
9.121 7,198 
5.581 3.988 
1.670 1.876 
Fe.0:+A1:0; ...  .327 391 


Total minerals. 23.839 18.894 
Organic & vol. 
matter ..... 5.086 not done 


Total solids... 28.925 


It is assumed that carbonates are 
present as bi-carbonates. 


OXIDATION OF PyrITE CAUSES ACIDITY 

Passing again to the main subject— 
acid mine drainage—we look for the 
cause of this condition, the oxidation of 
the pyrite (FeS.) in the coal, which may 
be considered to proceed about as 
follows: 
(1) 
(2) 2FeSO,+H,SO,+0=Fe,(SO,),+H,O 
(3) 
(4) Fe,(SO,),+6H,O=2Fe(OH),+8H,SO, 

Referring to the chemical reactions 
shown above, we may say that reactions 
(1) and (2) are very unstable and in- 
complete. Mine water of the character 
shown by either is rarely found to exist 
for any great length of time. Reaction 
(1) refers to what the miners call “white 
sulphur” water, but it soon changes to 
red sulphur” water on its exposure to 
the atmosphere. Reactions (3) and (4) 
seem to cover the conditions found in 
mine water very well, except that inter- 
mediate products are almost invariably 
found, as evidenced by the examination 
of the natural deposit from mine water, 


commonly called “sulphur mud.” In 


some of the papers referred to before 
we have shown the character and given 
detailed analyses of this material so that 
no further discussion is needed here. It 
is sufficient to say that the iron salts 
are present in sulphur mud, approxi- 
mately as follows: 

Fe.(SO.):=24.07% 

Fe: (OH) .«=71.95 
which represents an intermediate step 
between reactions (3) and (4). If the 
oxidation and hydrolysis of the ferric 
sulfate is complete, there is, of course, 
only ferric hydrate and free sulphuric 


acid present in mine water; then ferric. 


hydrate would be precipitated. On the 
other hand, if reaction (3) is carried 
out a true basic ferric sulfate is formed 
which has the following composition: 


Fe, ( SO.) 278.9% 
Fe,(OH).=21.1 


From the above brief discussion of the 
chemical reactions involved in the for- 
mation of acid mine drainage, it will be 
readily deduced that such a water must 
necessarily be a sulfate water in every 
sense of the word. We have selected a 
couple of typical analyses of raw mine 
water from the Calumet mine of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Company, where the 
neutralization plant is located: 


Grains per U.S. gal. 


18.29 23.96 
........ 3.92 15.61 
3.15 3.15 
Fe, ( SO.) B 67.85 60.09 
Pe (OB 26.13 26.70 
H.SO, (free) ..... 14.20 16.01 
not done 58 


Total apparent 


acidity (H.SO,) 73.18 83.99 
Free acidity 


(H:SQ,) ....... 14.20 16.01 

We would like to call attention to an 
important factor in the above analyses, 
which is the total apparent acidity, 
nearly always overlooked in making an 
examination of mine water, or sources 
of supply polluted with it. This determi- 
nation is reported in terms of H.SO, and 
represents the salts in the mine water 
decomposable with a caustic alkali, using 
phenolphthleine as an indicator. We 
make this determination on raw mine 
water in the cold, using from 50ce to 
100ce for a sample and titrate with 
N/10 NaOH. On river or other water 
polluted with mine drainage we use ten 
times this amount for a sample, adding 
3ec of N/10 H:SQ, as a precautionary 
measure for breaking up the carbonates 
completely, boil five minutes, cool and 
titrate as in the case of raw mine water. 
We find that this method of procedure 
is one entirely to be relied on and have 
used it successfully for over 15 years 
in our examination of waters polluted 
with mine drainage which have to be 
treated for boiler purposes. In other 
words, the point I wish to make is, that 
it is the total apparent acidity, not the 
free acid, that is the most important 
factor in waters of this character. 

The free acid is a variable percentage 
of the total apparent acidity. In the 
cases cited above it will be noted that it 
is about 20 percent, but it may go higher, 
even to 30 percent or 40 percent. This 
determination is made by the simple 
titration of a definite quantity of mine 
water (usually about 100cc) with a 
standard solution of N/10 NaOH, using 
methyl orange as an indicator. It is a 
somewhat difficult determination to make 
on account of the obscure end point but 


we usually accomplish it fairly well by. 
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using a high dilution of the sample with 
distilled water. We understand there 
are other methods that may be employed 
to good advantage, for instance, one de- 
veloped by Mr. Rankin, a chemist of the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, a sample 
of water polluted with acid mine drain- 
age may show a somewhat high alka- 
linity with methyl orange and still be 
acid according to the total apparent 
acidity test described above. Authori- 
ties say that iron salts do not affect 
methyl orange as an indicator, for which 
reason it is employed, but if we examine 
the character of the mine water as rep- 
resented by reactions (3) and (4), how- 
ever, we can see a possible reason for 
the alkaline reaction of polluted waters 
to methyl orange when in reality they 
may have an acid reaction in boilers. In 
titrating such waters, carrying in sus- 
pension considerable quantities of ferric 
hydrate, there would be a reaction be- 
tween the ferric hydrate and the N/10 
H:.SO, until the end point had been 
reached, thus indicating a false alkalin- 
ity if the ferric hydrate is accompanied 
by its usual running mate, “Old Mr. Fe, 
(SO,):,” whose particular dish is pipe 
lines and boilers when subjected to any 
agencies causing decomposition, like heat 
and oxidation. I realize that this may 
be somewhat beyond the scope of this 
paper, but I could not resist the temp- 
tation to point out this bit of chemistry 
on account of its rather wide ramifica- 
tions. 

Qn account of the unstable character 
of mine water, we make all our approxi- 
mate determinations in the field, using 
a portable chemical kit for the purpose. 
This is not difficult as the determinations 
can be made in the cold. 


CaN MINE WATER BE MADE POTABLE? 


This brings us to the second part of 
the subject, the treatment of mine 
water. We realize that a great deal has 
been written and said on this subject 
lately, some of it more or less nonsensi- 
cal judging from the newspaper accounts 
very frequently seen. The Calumet 
neutralization plant erected in the fall 
of 1915 has been more or less a Mecca 
for strangers from a foreign and a do- 
mestic strand. We are not going into 
a detailed description of the plant, as 
Mr. Tracy in his paper has covered it 
sufficiently well, but we do wish to take 
this opportunity of saying what can be 
done and what cannot be done in the 
way of mine water rectification. Some- 
how or other a good many people have 
the idea that it is a very simple matter 
to restore mine water to its pristine 
quality. This is very erroneous, for so 
far as I know no commercial process has 
been developed for making this water 
potable and fit for all domestic uses. 
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Our work has been along industrial lines 
and has had just the measure of success 
we expected from it. 

Going back to reactions (3) and (4) 
again, we find that the simplest treat- 
ment that can be given to mine water 
is one for the neutralization of free sul- 
phuric acid and possibly further decom- 
position of the ferric sulfate in (3). 
Logically, this simple treatment would 
render the water neutral to methyl 
orange and cause a precipitation of the 
iron salts previously held partly in solu- 
tion and in suspension. Actually, this is 
what does occur by the addition of a 
simple neutralizing agent. In the case 
of the Calumet neutralization plant we 
use powdered limestone prepared on a 
Fuller Lehigh mill, but any alkali or 
alkali-earth material may be used. Two 
typical analyses taken from the influent 
to the Dorr thickener to show the char- 
acter of the treated water are as follows: 


Referring to the analyses above, the 
influent on December 28, 1920, was con- 
siderably overdosed with powdered lime- 
stone, having a tendency to decompose 
the ferric and aluminum sulfates and 


thereby making for a low total apparent 


acidity. Such treatment would produce 
a water quite neutral to methyl orange 
and filter clear and sparkling on a me- 
chanical sand filter. It would serve 
ideally for cooling and quenching pur- 
poses around a coke plant, but for no 
other purpose, like boiler feed, without 
additional treatment on account of the 
hardness. The iron hydrate precipitate 
recovered from water so treated would 
probably be very high in lime salts. 

The influent taken on January 25, 
1921, shows that the water had been 
barely neutralized with the powdered 
limestone with only a partial decomposi- 
tion of the ferric sulfate. In this case 
the character of the precipitate is about 
the same as the natural deposit from 
mine water. It is such a product that 
we aim to produce at the Calumet plant, 
and it is sold for gas purification pur- 
poses. We will discuss that more in de- 
tail later. 


TREATED WATER Is HARD 
We have already pointed out the char- 
acter of the water so treated, which is 
high in calcium and magnesium sul- 
fates. The solubility of calcium sulfate 
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is slightly over 100 grains per U. S. 
gallon, which agrees with the actual con- 
dition in the treated water. Since this 
water can be made clear and sparkling 
by its primary treatment, it remains to 
remove its hardness if the water is to he 
used for boiler purposes. We have avuz:+ 
this in one or two cases of drough:, sui- 
ply treating it further with soda ash. 
Such treatment renders the water very 
high in sodium sulfate and it has a 
tendency to foam and prime in the boil- 
ers. We get by by having plenty of 
boiler capacity and working under a 
light load. It is needless to say that 
treatment of such water is expensive 
and probably prohibitive except in cases 
of emergencies. The sulfates may be re- 
moved almost entirely by the use of 
barium carbonate instead of sodium 
carbonate. We have done some work 
along this line and figure that such a 
process is feasible only when it is put on 


Grains per U. S. gallon 
12/28/20 1/28/21 
Total apparent acidity (H.SO,)............. 27.42 58.56 


a by product basis. The water so 
treated would be entirely suitable for 
boiler purposes but probably not for do- 
mestic or drinking purposes on account 
of the poisonous character of the barium 
salts. Some research work is now be- 
ing done along this line, I believe, and 
the consensus of opinion to date seems to 
be that it is not a success. The action 
of the barium carbonate on calcium sul- 
fate is to form an insoluble precipitate 
composed of calcium carbonate and 
barium sulfate which may be recovered 
and separated if necessary. The calcium 
carbonate could be re-used for the neu- 
tralization of the raw mine water and 
the barium sulfate sold as a paint pig- 
ment or some other purpose. These 
processes are covered and described in 
the various patents held by the H. C. 
Frick Coke Company on mine water 
treatment. 


By PropucTs FROM WATER TREATMENT 

We now come to the third phase of the 
subject, the recovery of by-products 
from mine water in conjunction with its 
rectification. Frankly, when we started 
the Calumet Neutralization Plant, we 
had no well-defined plans along this line, 
although we recognized the fact that cer- 
tain valuable by-products were obtain- 
able. This plant was built primarily 
for the rectification of mine water suffi- 
ciently to permit its use in “watering 
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out” coke ovens in times of drought in 
this particular district; consequently, no 
by-product apparatus was installed at 
that time, but it has since been evolved. 
We first tried the use of centrifugals for 
dehydration of the sludge or underflow 
from the Dorr thickener. This was a 
failure. Then we tried rotary vacuum 
drum driers for drying the product, but 
they did not work out satisfactorily on 
account of making the product lumpy. 

The by-product idea was hastened by 
the World War which was then on. Im- 
ports of gas purifying material were 
cut off and we saw a chance to use 
the little Calumet plant as a “war baby,” 
producing a precipitated hydrated oxide 
of iron for the removal of H:S from 
illuminating gases. We found no diffi- 
culty in marketing the material at a 
price that would partially offset at least 
the cost of neutralizing the water. The 
plant has been operating continuously 
ever since, whether the water is needed 
or not, but it has not proven highly 
profitable in dollars and cents, regard- 
less of what stories may have been cir- 
culated to the contrary. The- best that 
can be said about it is that it is on a 
partly self-sustaining basis. The Calu- 
met plant, however, is only an experi- 
mental one and should not be taken as a 
criterion of what can be done on a com- 
mercial scale. 


Lately the foreign article has com- 
menced to come into this country again 
in competition with domestic oxides, in- 
cluding our own. A strong effort is be- 
ing made by the producers of by-prod- 
ucts in certain lines to protect their 
products (and rightfully so), but, so far 
as I know, no concerted effort is being 
made for the protection of domestic 
hydrated oxides. 

We think it is entirely fair to com- 
pare with the foreign material precipi- 
tated oxide from mine water, as shown 
by the following Kunberger fouling 
tests: : 


The most important problems in- 
volved in the manufacture and selec- 
tion of a satisfactory mine pump, 
outside of its simplicity of design 
and efficiency, are the physical and 
resistive properties of the metals 
used, for the reason that a mine 
pump is subjected to more severe 
conditions than an ordinary pump 
above surface, and also because of 
the extremely bad water which, in 
the majority of cases, such a pump 
has to handle. Consequently the 
author has gone carefully into this 
matter to ascertain relative values. 


comes into this country much wetter, 
running about 30%. The sample on 
which the Kunberger test was made had 
been partially dried out. 

A comparative test between precipi- 
tated oxide and the old-time iron bor- 
ings oxide, the first oxide developed for 
the purification of gas and which took 
the place of limes purification, is shown 
as follows: 
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the laboratory tests, or the Kunberger 
method, and some practical tests on a 
small scale. 


Kunberger Tests Box Tests 
2! 
Sample absorbed Sample _ ciency 
A 92.6 
69.9 M 91.4 
E. 60.5 E 90.5 
B. G 89.3 
55.0 Cc 86.8 
Sas 53.4 L 86.4 
429 D 81.0 
P. 40.9 F 77.8 
a 38.3 I 77.0 
Gs 31.6 K 74.7 
28.2 H 73.7 
A 25.4 P 54.4 


In the tabulation shown on box effi- 
ciency, sample “B” is precipitated oxide 
from mine water and heads the list in 
efficiency, being 95.2%, but it stands 
fifth in the list on the Kunberger test, 
being 60.1% on three foulings. This test 
shows that there may be certain other 
oxides that will show up better in the 
laboratory but not so well in actual use 
on account of lack of activity. 


COMPARATIVE TEST ON PRECIPITATED OXIDE FroM MINE WATER AND IRON 
BorINGS 
Third fouling, 4/7/20 


Mixture 
No. bu. in lot 
Total gas purified 
Ave. rate of gas per minute 
Gas purified per bu. this run....... 
Gas purified on 2nd test per bu..... 
Gas purified on 1st test per bu...... 
Total gas purified per bu 
Ave. grains of H.S in crude gas.... 
Ave. grains of HS in purified gas.. 
3rd fouling started............ err 


Precipitated Oxide Iron Borings 
25 lbs. = ore per bu. 22% lbs. of iron per bu. 
6 

68,300 cubic feet 33,100 cubic feet 
2.6 cubic feet 2.3 cubic feet 

11,383 cubic feet 5,517 cubic feet 

40,716 cubic feet 29,633 cubic feet 

27,217 cubic feet 21,450 cubic feet 

79,316 cubic feet 56,600 cubic feet 
120 grains 120 grains 
000 grains 000 grains 

3/18/20 3/18/20 

4/5/20 3/28/20 


8rd fouling finished 


The above comparative test showed the 
precipitated oxide from mine water to be 
about 40% more efficient than the old 
iron borings oxide. We say this without 
any discredit to iron borings oxide which 
has had a long and useful career for the 
purpose, but we figure that the use of 
precipitated oxides must necessarily dis- 
place the older type of purification in the 


KUNBERGER FOULING TESTS 


Imported oxid, 5/25/20 Frick, 8/19/20 
D Wet Dry Wet 


On referring to the fouling tests, it 
will be noted that the precipitated oxide 
from mine water compares very favor- 
ably with the imported oxide. The ma- 
terial precipitated from mine water is 
marketed on a 20% moisture basis, but 
I understand that the foreign article 


present search for greater efficiency. 
The precipitated oxide revivifies much 
more quickly and we see no reason why 
mechanical means cannot be developed 
for successful revivification in situ. 
Another comparative test is shown be- 
low, illustrating the difference between 


In addition to the use of the precipi- 
tate from mine water for gas purifica- 
tion, it has other possible uses, for in- 
stance, when properly prepared and cal- 
cined, it may be ground into a very 
valuable Venetian red paint pigment, 
the market for which, of course, is 
rather limited. A still wider use, per- 
haps, than that for gas purification, is 
its possible use for a fertilizer or soil 
corrective. Some work has been done 
along this line and the results are en- 
couraging but not conclusive. 

Finally, there is no panacea, so far as 
we know, for the complete and com- 
mercial rectification of mine water, de- 
spite the claims of inventors in the 
Pittsburgh and Ohio districts who have 
been exhibiting their processes before 
mining men and legislative bodies. It is 
comparatively easy, it is true, to neutral- 
ize the free acid and precipitate the 
burden of the iron salts and thereby dis- 
charge.-a--fair leoking water into the 
adjacent streams, but whether fish will 
live in them or whether such purified 
mine discharge will not make the fresh 
water of the stream too hard for ordi- - 
nary domestic and industrial uses is a 
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debatable question. We feel that we 
have taken a long step in advance in 
solving the mine water problem, but it 
is too premature to have legislative and 
governmental bodies make it mandatory 
to purify this industrial waste from 
mines before discharging it into the 
streams and rivers without imposing too 
great a burden on the coal operator. 
We believe, however, that, if left alone 
to work out their problem in their own 
way, the coal operators and mining men 
may partially solve this vexatious prob- 
lem to the satisfaction of all interested 
parties—at least we are very hopeful. 
You know, “Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast.” 


STANDARDIZATION OF MINE 
DRAINAGE 
From the 
Viewpoint of the Engineer 
By. JoHN W. HALLOcCK* 


fa position of the engineer in the 

present movement toward stand- 
ardization in mine drainage is about 
that of a doctor or a lawyer. The doc- 
tor bases his treatment on an under- 
standing of the symptoms and a knowl- 
edge of appropriate remedial measures. 
Diagnosis and prescription involve a 
knowledge of cause and effect. Recom- 
mendations of an engineer in mine drain- 
age problems should be based on a simi- 
lar knowledge of the needs of drainage 
and possible remedies. 

Clinics, consultations, and frequent 
exchange of ideas have reduced medical 
and surgical treatments to a surpris- 
ingly high standard of efficiency. Doc- 
tors and surgeons the world over vie 
with one another in giving to the world 
the benefits of their discoveries. Engi- 
neers have in the past been loath to 
benefit from the experience of other engi- 
neers. They might even be said to have 
in the past consistently opposed reduc- 
ing certain practices in their profession 
to the basis of working standards. 

Even a hasty review of standardiza- 
tion in all lines of industry reveals won- 
ders. Our amazing quantity production 
of automobiles, the growth of our tele- 
phone service, the efficiency of our 
American railroads will show the bene- 
fits resulting from accepting and adopt- 
ing standard equipment and standard 
methods of procedure. Maximum effi- 
ciency in mine drainage can likewise 
come only from standardization of 
equipment and practice. 

There are three parties to the prob- 
lem of mine drainage—the mining indus- 
try, manufacturers of mine drainage 
equipment and consulting engineers 
whose practices touch on the work of 
either of the other two. The mining in- 


dustries are freely seeking standardiza- 


* Professor and Head, Dept. of Industrial Engi- 
neering, University of Pittsburgh. 
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tion; manufacturers of. mine drainage 
equipment are anxious to have some 
standards established but the engineers 
are apparently not rising to the emer- 
gency. It is the province of the engineer 
to assist in solving this problem, the 
solution of which will mean much to the 
three parties at interest. Higher and 
more uniform production of coal, less 
frequent costly flooding of mines, more 
stabilized production among manufac- 
turers of mine drainage equipment and 
consequent lower prices all along the line 
are certainly results worth striving for. 

It is to be confidently hoped that right- 
thinking engineers, the country over will 
rally to this work of the standardization 
conference of the American Mining Con- 
gress and will take as their slogan, that 
of the army engineers during the World 
War—“It can’t be done—but here it is!” 


STATUS OF WAR MINERAL 
CLAIMS 
rearrangement of the work 
of the War Minerals Relief Commis- 
sion by the Secretary of Interior Work, 
an annual saving of $24,670 has been 
effected, and settlement of claims is ex- 
pected to be completed in the near future. 

The new plan for handling the work 
was made last May, and since then the 
force working on war mineral claims has 
been reduced from 19 to 11 employes. 
*Action on claims has also been expedited, 
the number of cases passed upon by the 
Secretary since May 1 being 357, or a 
monthly average of 51. During the year 
1922, only 293 cases were disposed of, an 
average per month of 24. 

Covering the year ending November 
30, 1928, the Secretary passed upon 494 
claims and made allowances totaling 
$1,144,681.91. The amount asked by 
these claimants was $7,082,170.25. 

Claimants are allowed 30 days after 
receipt of notice of action by the Secre- 
tary in which to file exceptions to the 
findings. Of the 494 claims passed upon, 
appeals have been made on 11, which are 
now pending. 

At the present time there remains for 
adjudication 204 open or live claims; that 
is, claims which have been prosecuted 
with more or less diligence and which are 
entitled to consideration. The amount 
asked in these claims is $3,333,341.33. 
The remainder of the appropriation at 
the present time is $1,876,333.59. 


LEGISLATION REVIEW 
(Continued from page 23) 
Committee on Immigration. This bill 
proposes to limit the immigration of 
aliens into the United States and to pro- 
vide a system of selection of immigrants. 
Its provisions embrace the following: 
immigration certificates from the port of 
embarkation; admission above the quota 
law of highly skilled laborers if labor 
of like kind unemployed can not be 
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found in the United States, to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor on ap- 
plication of the interested party; reduc- 
ing the number to be admitted from 8 
percent to 2 percent of the foreign born 
in the United States in 1890; deportation 
of aliens, and penalties for illegal trans- 
portation of aliens. 

Lodge 


S. 35. Introduced by Mr. 

(Rep., Mass.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration. This is similar to 
the bill introduced in the House by Mr. 
Johnson, 

H. R. 539. Introduced by Mr. Phil- 
lips (Rep., Pa.). Referred to the com- 
mittee on Immigration. This provides 
for the admission of not more than 
500,000 aliens during any year. 

H. R. 3197. Introduced by Mr. Stea- 
gall (Dem., Ala.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. It proposes to 
suspend immigration to the United 
States until January 1, 1934. 

H. R. 461. Introduced by Mr. Sabath 
(Dem., Ill.). Referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. It proposes to limit 
the immigration of aliens into the United 
States. 

H. R. 622. Introduced by Mr. Pearl- 
man (Rep., N. Y.). Referred to the 
same committee. It proposes repeal of 
the immigration restriction act. 

H. R. 5. Introduced by Mr. Raker 
(Dem., Calif.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration. It proposes to limit 
immigration of aliens into the United 
States. 

CHILD LABOR 

Bills proposing constitutional amend- 
ments to prohibit child labor, some pre- 
scribing a minimum of 18 years and 
others 21 years, and also limiting em- 
ployment of women, which would apply 
to mines and factories and prescribe the 
conditions of their labor, were intro- 
duced and referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Some of them reserve to the 
states the power to limit child labor. 
These bills follow: 

H. J. Res. 11, by Mr. Hayden (Dem., 
Ariz.); H. J. Res. 32, by Mr. Rogers 
(Rep., Mass.) ; H. J. Res. 4, by Mr. John- 
son (Rep., Wash.); S. J. Res. 19, by Mr. 
McCormick (Rep., Ill.); H. J. Res. 21, 
by Mr. Dallinger (Rep., Mass.); H. J. 
Res. 42, by Mr. Pearlman (Rep., N. Y.); 
H. J. Res. 7, by Mr. Fitzgerald (Rep., 
Ohio); H. J. Res. 15 and 16, by Mr. 
Raker (Dem., Calif.); H. J. Res. 64, by 
Mr. Frothingham (Rep., Mass.); H. J. 
Res. 66, by Mr. Foster (Rep., Ohio); 
S. J. Res. 1, by Mr. Shortridge (Rep., 
Calif.); H. J. Res. 199, by Mr. Connery 
(Dem., Mass.); H. J. Res. 23, by Mr. 
Moore (Rep., Ohio); H. J. Res. 45, by 
Mr. Cooper (Rep., Wis.); S. J. Res. 35, 
by Mr. Wheeler (Dem., Mont.); S. J. 
Res. 87, by Mr. Lineberger (Rep., 


Calif.); H. J. Res. 90, by Mr. Lozier 
(Dem., Mo.); H. J. Res. 83, by Mr. 
Greene (Rep., Mass.). 
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METALS USED IN MINE PUMPS 


The Relative Value of Their F Resistive Properties 


whole, but more especially acid re- 

sisting metals, they must form a 
perfect alloy giving a very dense struc- 
ture, free from a tendency toward seg- 
regation on cooling, that pours well, does 
not form excessive oxidation in the melt- 
ing, does not burn the sand in pouring, 
takes a good impression of the mold, has 
a normal shrinkage, and the castings 
easily cleanable. 

The physical and resistive properties 
are almost entirely controlled by the 
methods employed and conditions under 
which such metals or alloys are pro- 
duced. That is, whether they are rolled 
and drawn, drop forged or cast. In any 
of these .cases, the product varies in 
structure and consequently in strength 
and resistance to penetration, though the 
constituents of the alloys are the same; 
for example, all the metals and alloys 
that can be rolled and drawn or drop 
forged are more highly resistant to the 
attack of corrosion and erosion of mine 
water than similar metals and alloys 
when cast. In the first instance the 
structure of the metal is designated as 
dense or fibrous and uniform, and in the 
latter, granular and ofttimes crystalline 
and irregular. This latter condition can 
be overcome to a great degree by casting 
under pressure, but this materially adds 
to the cost of the same, and from a 
foundry standpoint is ofttimes unpracti- 
cable. It is also for this reason that 
metals and alloys which are not classed 
as acid resisting, but give a very close 
uniform structure, often give more sat- 
isfactory results in a mine than highly 
acid resisting metals or alloys which have 
a tendency toward segregation and 
crystallization, thus permitting free 
access to penetration and consequently 
are more easily attacked by corrosion. 


As an example of the vast difference 
in the physical and resistive properties 
under such conditions, we note two sam- 
ples of a copper base alloy with nickel 
and zinc in exactly the same propor- 
tions. The sample designated as A was 
rolled and drawn, B was cast in the 
usual way, giving the following physical 
properties: 


|: considering cast metals, as a 


Yield point Tensile strength 


Lbs. per sq. in. Lbs. per sq. in. 
52,500 70,750 
30,850 
Elongation — 
in 2” in area 
15.50 25.81 


These two samples were machined 


down so as to give the same surface ex- 


* Midwest Engine Corporation. 


By G. A. DRYSDALE, 
Metallurgical Engineer* 


posure and placed in running mine water 
for corrosion test covering a period of 
90 days, with the following results: 

Sample marked A lost 3.15 percent. 

Sample marked B lost 12.70 percent. 

These conditions have been noted in a 
number of alloys of different composi- 
tion, with similar results. 

The following table gives the com- 
parative resistive properties of a few of 
the metals and alloys most used for mine 
pumps, and also a comparison of the 
same when rolled and drawn, and when 
cast according to the usual method of 
procedure in the average brass foundry 
without the use of heavy risers, etc. 
The surface exposure of these samples 
was approximately the same, and the 
test was made in running mine water, 
giving an analysis, which follows: 

Free acid as sulphuric, 71.4 grains per 
gallon. 


Mineral matter, total solids, 467 grains 
per gallon. 


mine pump has been made up of one 
acid resisting metal. 

Owing to the extremely low physical 
properties of the cast high silicon iron, 
it cannot be considered:a suitable metal 
for mine pumps. 

The high physical properties obtained 
with the high-chrome steel, however, 
render it a very good metal for shaft- 
ing, bolts, nuts, ete. This high-chrome 
steel, commonly called “stainless steel,” 
is obtainable under various trade names, 
but of the number of samples of such 
metals received and tested by the author, 
very few of them are truly acid resist- 
ing. For this reason thorough tests 
must be made to determine the actual 
value of a specific brand of “stainless 
steel” before the same can be relied 
upon for use in mine pumps, or to resist 
the corrosive action of mine water. 

The lead base alloys as a general rule 
have rather low physical properties, and 
the higher the lead content, the lower 
these physical properties will be, and 


No. of days 

Description of metal or alloy Base immersed % Loss 
“Meco” (rolled and drawn).............. . Copper 30 1.6 
“Monel” (rolled and drawn)............ .. Nickel 30 95 
Brass (rolled and drawn).......... oniinae Copper 30 1.75 
Bronze (A), (rolled and drawn)........... Copper 30 1.38 
Bronze (B), (rolled and drawn)........... Copper 30 1.80 
14% silicon 30 .014 
High chromium steel (rolled and drawn) .. or 30 Nil 
For comparison only— 

Cast iron (close grained)......... aa 30 22.42 


It will be noted by the above list that 
the rolled and drawn high chromium 
steel and the cast lead base metal desig- 
nated as M-3, also the cast high silicon 
iron are the most highly resistant to 
the action of this particular mine water, 
which is considered very hard to contend 
with. The other metals given in the 
list could not remain in serviceable con- 
dition in a pump for any reasonable 
period of time, and their use conse- 
quently involves heavy renewal expense. 

In considering acid resisting metals or 
alloys in general, and more especially 
those which heretofore have been used 
for mine pumps, some of them cannot 
be rolled and drawn, and others cannot 
be successfully cast, with economy, and 
therefore their production becomes a 
very expensive problem. Consequently, 
up to the present time, no satisfactory 


vice versa. But lead base alloys can be 
made to give sufficiently high physical 
properties, and being a good foundry 
proposition, would be suitable for cast- 
ings for a mine pump. Such a combi- 
nation of a good lead base alloy and a 
suitable high-chrome steel has provided 
a very satisfactory mine pump. 

As an insight into the varied results 
obtained in testing a number of brands 
of high-chromium steel, or “stainless 
steel,” the following description of the 
tests and their results are given. The 
samples of five different brands of 
“stainless steel” were submitted to the 
author for test purposes, and the first 
test was to determine their resistive 
properties in mine water. To make these 
tests as uniform as possible, nuts of 
exactly the same size were obtained from 
the samples and used in exactly the same 
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manner, viz: to screw onto the shaft 
that holds the impeller in place in a 1- 
inch single suction centrifugal pump, 
which exposed the sample for a definite 
period of time to the mine water at the 
intake pire, thus being subjected to the 
most viszvrous corrosive and erosive ac- 
tion of the mine water. 


Metal Time of test 
Stainless steel “A”........ 9 days 
Stainless steel “A”........ 27 days 
Stainless steel “B”........ 21 days 
Stainless steel “B”........ 30 days 
Stainless steel “B”........ 30 days 
Stainless steel “B”........ 30 days 

Stainless steel “C”........ 30 days 
Stainless steel “C”........ 30 days 


“60 days 


Stainless steel “D”........ 10 days 
Stainless steel “D”........ 30 days 
40 days 
Stainless steel “E”........ 10 days 
Stainless steel “E”........ 30 days 

Tobin bronze (rolled)..... 26 days 
Tool steel (18% tungsten). 16 days 
M-3 metal (cast).......... 10 days 
30 days 


The “stainless” steels designated as 
B and C demonstrate that they are 
highly resistant to the erosive and cor- 
rosive action of mine water. Samples 
D and E were not so highly resistant in 
this instance, and sample designated as 
A was a complete failure for such a 
purpose. The high-speed tool steel (18 
pertent tungsten) and the Tobin bronze 
were used for the purpose of compari- 
son; and the lead base, cast metal M-3 
was used as a comparison of high acid 
resisting properties. 

Samples of these five different brands 
of “stainless” steel were obtained in the 
form of discs, of approximately the same 
weight and surface exposure, and im- 
mersed for definite periods of time at a 
room temperature in 1 percent, 10 per- 
cent and 30 percent solutions of sul- 
phuric acid, with the following results: 


Sample B stood up best in the 1 per- 
cent and 10 percent solutions, but was 
badly attacked in the 30 percent solu- 
tion; sample A stood up best in the 30 
percent solution; sample C was badly 
attacked in the 1 percent solution and 
readily dissolved in the 10 percent and 
30 percent solutions. Sample D stood 


% Loss Remarks 
15.676 
55.335 


039 


Test discontinued 


Test discontinued 
"458 Test discontinued 


up fairly well in the 10 percent and 30 
percent solutions but not so well in the 
1 percent solution; sample E was readily 
attacked in the 1 percent solution and 
badly attacked in both the 10 percent 
and 30 percent acid solutions. 

It will be noted that sample C, al- 
though highly resistant to the action of 
the mine water, was badly attacked in 
the acid solutions, and the sample A, al- 
though readily attacked in the mine 
water, was quite resistant to the acid 
solutions. 

To further elaborate on the relative 
resistive properties of alloys used in 
mine pumps, a trial pump was built up 
(1-inch single suction, centrifugal), the 
castings made of the lead base alloy M-3, 
and the shafts, bolts and nuts made of 
the high chrome steel. Three impellers 


Metal % H:SO; Time % Loss Remarks 
Stainless steel “A”... 1% 10 da. -489 Noa i 
Stainless steel “B”’... 1% 10 da. .017 No 
Stainless steel “C”... 1% 10 da. 33.342 Slight action at once 
Stainless steel “D”... 1% 10 da. 1.344 No apparent action 
Stainless steel o eae | 10 da. 2.477 Slight action at once 
Tobin bronze ........ 1% 10 da. A17 No apparent action 
H. S. tool steel...... 1% 10 da. 6.034 Slight action in 2 hrs. 
Stainless steel “A”... 10% 10 da. .480 No apparent action 
Stainless steel “B”... 10% 10 da. .006 No apparent action 
Stainless steel “C”... 10% 48hrs. 100.000 Dissolved completely 
Stainless steel “D”... 10% 10 da. -781 No apparent action 
Stainless steel “E”... 10% 10 da. 27.311 Vigorous action at once 
Tobin bronze ........ 10% 10 da. 271 No apparent action 
H. S. tool steel...... 10% 10 da. 10.173 Action at once 
Stainless steel “A”... 30% 10 da. .229 No apparent action 
Stainless steel “B”... 30% lhr. 1.933 Taken out after 1 hr 
Stainless steel “C”... 30% 5min. 100.000 Dissolved in 5 min. _ 
Stainless steel “D”... 30% 10 da. 442 No apparent action 
Stainless steel “E”... 30% 10 da. 25.392 Very vigorous action 
Tobin bronze ........ 30% 10 da. .035 No apparent action 
H. S. tool steel....... 30% 10 da. 20.829 Vigorous action at once 
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were cast for this pump as follows: A, 
copper base alloy (copper 90 percent, tin 
10 percent); B, nickel base alloy (monel 
metal); C, lead base alloy (this is one 
of the author’s own compositions; cast- 
ings made of this lead base alloy have 
approximately the same physical prop- 
erties as grey cast iron). These im- 
pellers were carefully weighed and used 
in the trial pump, covering three periods 
of 30 days each, handling what is con- 
sidered a very bad mine water. 


Alloy % Loss 


1st Period Copper base .... 1.418 
Nickel base ..... 1.274 
Lead base ...... .354 
2d Period Copper base .... 2.256 
Nickel base ..... 2.107 
Lead base ...... .830 
3d Period Copper base .... 
Nickel base ..... 9.061 
Lead base ......  .478 
Total Copper base .... 
Nickel base ..... 
Lead base ...... 1.662 


A number of bronzes containing lead 
in different amounts are made use of 
quite extensively in making castings for 
mine pumps. Such alloys, however, 
when carrying large percentages of lead 
(from 15 to 25 percent) cause more or 
less difficulty in the melting and casting, 
owing to segregation, which is a very 
detrimental factor in dealing with non- 
ferrous metals. 

Lead lined cast iron mine pumps are 
used to handle acidulous mine water, but 
more or less trouble has been experienced 
in that line by the water seeping through 
small flaws in the lead lining and attack- 
ing the cast iron casing. 

Zinc should never be used in any alloy 
for such purposes, especially in the cast 
form, owing to the fact that any minute 
particles of free zinc which readily seg- 
regate are instantly attacked by mine 
water. For this reason the copper base 
and nickel base alloys which do not con- 
tain any zinc in their composition are 
more satisfactory than the alloys which 
do include zinc. The detrimental effect 
of free zinc is not so apparent in the 
laboratory test, where the metal is im- 
mersed in still solutions and subjected 
only to corrosion, but it shows up very 
materially in the practical test where the 
metal is subjected to the actual working 
conditions of a mine pump and to the 
two destructive agencies, corrosion and 
erosion. 

The resistive values of metals, taking 
into consideration those which have been 
discussed herein and other similar tests 
which the author has conducted, can be 
summed up as follows: Those metals 
which are highly resistant toe the action 
of acidulous mine water: 


In cast form: Lead base alloys (of 
certain combination). High sili- 
con iron (having a limited field 
owing to low physical properties). 


025 
Nil 
088 
.049 
.046 
095 
467 
1.915 
— 
231 
1.191 
1.422 
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Rolled and drawn: Specified brands 

of high-chrome steel. 

Those metals which are not as highly 
resistant as the former, but are used to 
a great extent in the manufacture of 
pumps and accessories to handle acidu- 
lous water: 


In cast form: Leaded bronzes, 
bronze (not containing zinc), 
aluminum alloys. 

Rolled and drawn: Monel metal, 
bronze. 


Metals which are not suitable for 
drainage equipment handling acidulous 
water: 


In cast form: Grey iron, malleable 
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iron, cast steel. Brass, or bronze 
containing zinc. German silver 
(any combination of copper, 
nickel and zinc). 

Rolled and drawn: Carbon. and 
alloy steels other than the satis- 
factory high-chrome steels men- 
tioned. 


Taking into consideration the facts 
and comparisons given, it is apparent 
that great care must be exercised in the 
selection of the metals used in the manu- 
facture of a mine pump before the same 
can be considered satisfactory to stand 
up for a reasonable period of time 
against the destructive agencies present 
in mine water. 


INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY SEEMS ASSURED 


Commerce Secretary Finds Slump Still Apparent Only In 
Agriculture—Report Outlines Views On Railway Situation 


great slump of 1921 in all 

branches of industry save agri- 
culture is reported by Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover in his annual re- 
port for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1923. He states that even in agricul- 
ture there was some improvement. 
According to the report, this recovery 
found a special impetus in the activity 
of building, railway and other types of 
construction, resulting from postpone- 
ment during the war. 

“The best measure of economic pros- 
perity in industries other than agricul- 
ture,” says the report, “is the volume of 
production and transportation. In these 
industries large production followed 
from active demand and may readily be 
coincident with advancing prices.” In 
this connection it is stated that “the in- 
crease in the activity of those industries 
which manufacture chiefly articles en- 
tering into construction, a demand for 
which is always peculiarly affected by 
waves of depression and prosperity, is 
especially conspicuous. Pig iron pro- 
duction, for example, during the fiscal 
year was nearly double that of 1921-22 
and at a rate of three and one-half times 
greater than at the bottom of the slump 
in 1921.” 


IMPROVEMENT IN AGRICULTURE 

A considerable portion of the report is 
given to agricultural problems. It is 
stated that the situation in certain 
branches of agriculture continues un- 
satisfactory, though in most instances 
with distinctive improvement. It is 
made clear that by no means all branches 
of agriculture are suffering. “Unlike 
manufacturing and mining products,” 
says the report, “both changes in volume 
of production on farms often do not re- 
flect parallel cases in the prosperity of 
the agricultural community.” 


C OMPLETE recovery from the 


CoAL 


With respect to the coal situation, the 
report states, “the beginning of the fiscal 
year under review found the nation in 
the midst of its largest and most far- 
reaching coal strike.” The measures 
taken by the Department to secure ade- 
quate stocks of coal throughout the 
country before the beginning of the 
strike on April 1, 1922, brought about 
the accumulation of from 75 million to 
80 million tons, the largest stock in our 
history. The result was that the com- 
merce and industry of the country was 
the same during the prolonged strike of 
five months. 

“After the strike the accumulated de- 
mands and lack of transportation made 
it necessary to organize distribution in 
order to insure consumers against local 
shortages and_ extortionate prices.” 
After reviewing the various efforts of 
the Federal Government to secure relief, 
the statement concludes that “the results 
of these activities may be summed up in 
the fact that the price of spot bitumin- 
ous coal at the mines during the entire 
period from April 1, 1922, to January 1, 
1923, averaged $4.15 against $6.60 in the 
same month of 1920, when very much 
less of an actual shortage existed.” 


THE RAILWAY SITUATION 


The views of Secretary Hoover on 
the railway situation are outlined in the 
following extract from the report: “The 
past year’s experience of the Department 
in its relations to transportation has 
shown even more emphatically than ever 
before the necessity for the consolidation 
of the railways into larger systems 
under private ownership, the principles 
of which were established in the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920. The difficulties of 
reorganizing the rate structure so as to 
secure simplification and to give relief 
to primary products—agriculture, coal, 
etc.—by a bare burden upon finished and 


1, c. 1. goods are almost insuperable until 
the different systems are possessed of 
more diversified traffic and until the 
weaker roads have been absorbed. 
“The necessity to establish railway 
credit and finance on a broader founda- 
tion and sole reliance upon the issue of 
mortgage securities; the necessity of 
provision for common utilization of chem- 
ical and other facilities; the impossibility 
of providing adequate rolling stock, and 
particularly specialized cars so long as 
the greatest falls solely upon the strong 
roads; the difficulties of more definite 
control of car service, of seasonal de- 
mands, of routing; the insuperable prob- 
lems of equalization in car interchange; 
the slow progress in standardization and 
maintenance of equipment—all point to 
the imminent desirability of early prog- 
ress with consolidation, if we are to have 
a transportation system adequate to the 


necessities of the country and contain- 


ing in itself the strength for annual in- 
creases,” 


THE COLORADO RIVER PROJECT 

With respect to the Colorado River 
Commission, Secretary Hoover states 
that on Nov. 24, 1922, the Colorado 
River compact was signed by the repre- 
sentatives of the states (Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah and Wyoming) and approved by 
the representatives of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. According to Mr. Hoover, 
“the major purposes of the compact are 
to provide for equitable division and 
apportionment of the use of the waters 
of the Colorado River; to establish rela- 
tive importance of different beneficial 
uses of water; promote interstate com- 
merce to remove causes of present and 
future controversies and to secure the 
expeditious agricultural and industrial 
development of the Colorado River basin, 
storage of its water, and the protection 
of life and property from flood. To 
these ends the Colorado River basin is 
divided into two basins and an appor- 
tionment of the use of part of the water 
of the river is made to each of them 
with the provision that further equitable 
apportionment may be made. 

“The compact provides a basis for 
the carrying out of one of the great- 
est of our national developments. The 
land under irrigation in 1920 from the 
river and its tributaries amounted to 
about 2,464,000 acres in the United 
States. It is estimated that the irriga- 
ted land can be increased to over 5,000,- 
009 acres. Development of 5,000,000 h. 
p. is a possibility. With long distance 
transmission all of this can probably 
be brought into national use. One of 
the largest problems is the constant 
threat of the lower river to break 
through its banks and to flood the Im- 
perial Valley, destroying prosperous 
communities valued at many millions of 
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dollars. Such a break occurred a few 
years ago and several million dollars 
were expended before the river was re- 
stored to its normal channel. 


RATIFICATION PROBABLE 


“The successful negotiation of an in- 
terstate compact in the settlement of 
such important and complex a problem 
is significant in that it marks the first 
time that such a large number of states 


have been able to settle fundamental in- 
terstate right by process of treaty. The 
compact becomes effective when it is ap- 
proved by the legislatures of each of the 
several states and the Congress of the 
United States. The legislatures of six 
of the seven states have now ratified it, 
only Arizona having failed to take final 
action. Congressional action will doubt- 
less await the approval of all of the 
seven states.” 


THE PUBLIC RIGHT IN COAL 


Excerpts from Letters Commenting on Editorial which 
Appeared in December Mining Congress Joournal 


66 HE Public Right in Coal,” an 
editorial which appeared in the 
December issue of the MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL, has called forth in- 
teresting comment from various mem- 
bers of the coal mining industry. In 
part, this editorial said: 


“The so-called right of the public 
to purchase coal has been accepted 
so long without question that it is 
regarded as an accepted fact. The 
fact is that coal is not a necessity 
except in the light that everything 
we need or use is a necessity. The 
only purpose in owning a coal mine 
is that coal may be mined therefrom, 
and the only purpose in mining that 
coal is that coal may be sold to some- 
one at a profit. Having mined that 
coal, the operator is under no pos- 
sible obligation to dispose of it ex- 
cept upon terms that are satisfac- 
tory to himself. 

“The fundamental principles of 
liberty require first that no worker 
shall be forced to work against his 
will; neither to mine coal or to raise 
wheat. No owner of wheat or coal 
can be forced to sell it and no pur- 
chaser can be forced to buy it. 

“The duty of the Government 
ends when it has protected each in- 
dividual in the use of his property, 
the tax upon which supports the 
Government, and the individual in 
his right to work or not to work 
as he sees fit.” 


In the opinion of coal operators, the 
theory advanced is extremely timely and 
meets with approval. In commenting 
upon this editorial, the following ex- 
cerpts are taken from letters received 
from coal operators by the MINING Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL. One prominent opera- 
tor says: 


“I agree with you that there is 
no basis for the charge that coal is 
a public utility and therefore sub- 
ject to public control. In my opinion 
there is no ‘coal problem,’ so-called, 
which has not been brought about 
by the propaganda of the politicians 
and the press. If there is a ‘coal 
, there are similar problems 

many other lines of industry 
equally important which the poli- 
ticians and the press have not seen 
fit to advertise or which are being 
handled in an entirely different way. 
At the present time there is a sur- 
plus of wheat similar to the surplus 


of bituminous coal, but in the case 
of the farmers the politicians are 
advocating advancing money and 
even purchasing wheat on behalf of 
the Government. 


“There are plenty of statutes al- 
ready on the books to guide the 
efforts of the Government, and com- 
petition and the law of supply and 
demand have already increased the 
quantity of bituminous coal avail- 
able and reduced the selling price 
below the cost of production. Let 
us stand with President Harding 
when he said that he believed in 
‘more business in Government and 
less Government in business,’ and 
also when he said ‘the country is at 
the mercy of the United Mine 
Workers of America.’ So-called 
problems in coal, wheat and other 
commodities due primarily to the 
War cannot be cured by the en-° 
trance of the Government into busi- 
ness and, certainly, no governmental 
effort should be made to handle them 
individually. If the Government at- 
tempts to take over the regulation 
of all business, we will have on a 
more gigantic scale a repetition of 
the failure of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and the United States Ship- 
ping Board. The latter, it seems to 
me, might well develop into one of 
the greatest scandals in the history 
of our Government if all the facts 
were known.” * * * * 


Quoting from another letter an oper- 
ator points out: 


“From time to time, and lately with 
greater frequency, there emanates 
from bureaucratic centers in Wash- 
ington the statement that the public 
demands Congressional regulation 
of the coal industry. It is true there 
is a feeling on the part of the public 
that something ought to be done 
about the coal industry, but the 
public does not realize that for the 
last six years the industry has been 
as completely under Government 
control as though a Federal Fuel 
Administration had existed through- 
out that time, because each time 
there has been a coal crisis, a set- 
tlement of that crisis has been 
effected under Government direction, 
and each settlement has borne more 
heavily upon the public press. I 
cannot believe that in view of this 
record the public wishes to perpe- 
tuate a system that has cost it 
dearly. Does not close analysis 
show that what the public com- 
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plains about is Government control 
and that it is being grievously mis- 
led by those who would persuade it 
that Government control should be 
further extended?” * * * * 


That coal bears a heavy tax burden, 


is shown from the following: 


“Referring to the article ‘The 
Public Right in Coal,’ in the MIN- 
ING CONGRESS JOURNAL, you are 
right when you say: ‘It seems high 
time that the public mind shall 
drift back to fundamental prin- 
ciples. The existence of Govern- 
ment depends upon its power to tax 
the property of individuals, in order 
that such Government may be pro- 
vided with funds necessary to its 
existence.’ 

“As regards the Government tax 
on the coal industry, I would refer 
you to a recent report of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, which states 
that there were 3,656 companies who 
made an income tax return in 1921. 
1,079 companies showed a profit - 
totaling $82,654,787.00, on which 
these companies paid a total income 
tax of $15,219,444.00. The remain- 
ing 2,577 coal mining corporations 
showed a deficit totalling $72,521,- 
815.00. Taking the return on the 
3,656 companies as a whole, deduct- 
ing the losses from the profits, 
would leave a net profit to the entire 
coal industry of $10,132,972.00, on 
which the Government collected 
taxes amounting to $15,219,444.00, 
or $5,086,472.00 more than the com- 
bined profits of all coal mining com- 
panies in the country, taking the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

“This would indicate that the 
Government had gotten about all 
that was possible out of the coal in- 
dustry, and that the coal companies 
as a whole were paying the Govern- 
ment for the pleasure of doing busi- 
ness. 

“The potential producing capacity 
of the country is in excess of 
800,000,000 tons per year. Of this 
800,000,000 tons, less than 10 per- 
cent is anthracite coal. Of this an- 
thracite coal more than half is what 
is known as steam sizes, which are 
being at this time and have been 
for many months sold for less than 
the cost of production in an effort to 
compete with the low prices made 
on bituminous coal for steam pur- 
poses. 

“Ninety percent of the production 
of the country representing the 
bituminous industry is being sold at 
cost or less than cost, plus 5 percent 
of the steam sizes of anthracite, 
which are being sold for less than 
cost, would leave only 5 percent of 
the production of the country, which 
is bringing a profit, and this does 
not mean that high prices on the 
prepared sizes of anthracite, rep- 
resenting 5 percent of the total pro- 
duction of the country, although 
bringing a large amount in dollars 
per tons, is excessive, because these 
prepared sizes must necessarily take 
up the difference between cost and 
the selling price on steam sizes, if 
the anthracite is to show any profit 
on the total production. 

“The high prices on prepared 
sizes of anthracite coal, which are 
causing all of the complaints that 
are now before Congress, is brought 
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about from the fact that a certain 
portion of the public who have been 
used te burning anthracite coal in- 
sist upon having these particular 
sizes, which might be termed a 
luxury coal, as there is ample coal 
of different grades which could be 
as substitutes for anthracite, 
which would keep people warm at 
half the cost of these prepared sizes 
in the market; but the people have 
refused to use substitutes and de- 
manded a specific preparation on 
coal, and 95 percent of the coal in- 
dustry is condemned for what the 
people believe to be an extortion on 
less than 5 percent of the produc- 
tion of the country. ; 
“These facts have been explained 
to every commission which has in- 
vestigated the coal industry; but 
these explanations seem to have 
made no impression whatever on the 
would-be regulators of the industry. 
“The high prices which the peo- 
ple complain of are due to a labor 
monopoly, who have been following 
a rule or ruin policy. The bitu- 
minous coal industry throughout the 


country is prostrated. Reports of 
the Department of Commerce, is- 
sued monthly, have made no secret 
of this condition, and have adver- 
tised it far and wide in their 
analysis of the bituminous coal 
trade. More than half of the an- 
thracite coal which has been used 
for steam purposes is forced on the 
market at a price less than the cost 
of production, as it must compete 
with the bituminous for steam. 

“The almost infinitesimal r- 
centage of the industry as a whole 
which is represented by prepared 
sizes of anthracite seems to have 
found a place in the public mind in 
the reverse of its importance. 

“The cure lays with the public, 
first through selection of other 
grades of coal for domestic use, and 
second through prompt elimination 
of politicians who are so unmindful 
of the public wants as to curry poli- 
tical favor through the continuance 
of a labor monopoly, which should 
be curbed rather than encouraged 
by these political bodies.” 


WHAT STANDARDIZATION OF MINE PUMPS 
MEANS TO OWNERS AND OPERATORS 


By F. L. Atwoop * 


Y the use of standard double and 
B single suction pumps—single suc- 
tion pumps to be used for gather- 
ing purposes and double suction used 
for raising water to surface—using one 
pump up to 200-foot head and for higher 
heads use two or more of same pumps 
in series, or in extremely high heads 
use same pumps in steps, all pumps con- 
trolled from one switch. This method 
allows the user to carry an extra pump 
which can be put into use anywhere 
along the line without causing any seri- 
ous delay and at a cheaper first cost than 
it would be to have a special multi-stage 
pump built for these special operating 
conditions, which would make it neces- 
sary to carry an extra stand-by unit to 
insure against losses in cases of break- 
down or accident. 
Our experience with multi-stage 
pumps in mine work, covering a period 
of six to eight years, has proven to our 
satisfaction that, while the multi-stage 
pump is satisfactory for handling clear 
water, it does not have a very long life 
in mine water, less in fact in coal mines 
than in other classes of mines, on ac- 
count of impurities such as acid water, 
grits and all kinds of dirt which, under 
the higher velocities and pressures of 
the multi-stage pumps, cause erosion, 
which added to the corrosion caused from 
the acids and other impurities found in 
practically all coal mines shortens the 
life of the multi-stage pump materially. 
We also find from observation in a 
large number of mines that if a little 


* General Manager Hil) Pumy & Turbine Works, 
Anderson, Ind. 


more care were given to keep the sump, 
or well, protected and a little cleaner, 
that the life of any pump would probably 
be doubled. 

The following is a brief outline of 
what the Hill Pump and Turbine Works 
are doing on the above lines, which they 
put into operation some few months ago 
and find that it is working out very satis- 
factorily. They are building a line of 
mine pumps in the following sizes, both 
single and double suction, from 1 inch to 
6 inches, inclusive. They have stand- 
ardized on sizes as follows, the size of 
the discharge opening to determine the 
size of the pump. 

It has been the practice of a large 
number of pump builders to take, for 
instance, a 3-inch pump and put a 4- 
inch discharge opening on it and call it 
a 4-inch pump, which allows them to 
quote a cheaper price and in a good 
many cases get away with it, but the 
customer is not getting any more than 
he is paying for, and in some cases, 
where there is no competition, he pays 
for a 4-inch pump and gets a 3-inch 
pump. 

By the above method of standardiza- 
tion on sizes and design the Hill Pump 
and Turbine Works are able to meet 90 
percent of the operating conditions on 
the double suction line, and nearly all of 
the operating conditions on the single 
suction, which are used mostly for 
gathering pumps. 

The following is an outline of the way 
they handle sales orders on the above 
standardized line, which will show that 
upon receipt of a sales order they are 
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able to make prompt shipment for the 
reason that all of the above sizes are in 
production at all times, allowing them 
to make shipments in from two to four 
days. These pumps are put into pro- 
duction on lot orders on a maximum and 
minimum basis. All pumps are built 
with maximum diameter impellers. 
When a sales order is received a pump 
from a lot order of that particular size 
is assigned to this sales order, and the 
production department is ordered to cut 
impeller to proper size to meet the oper- 
ating conditions of this particular sales 
order. When sales orders have been 
applied to any particular lot order so as 
to bring same to its minimum, there is 
automatically another lot order for the 
maximum amount placed in production. 
This keeps pumps and spare parts in 
production at all times and allows orders 
to be filled promptly. 


FINDS TITANIUM BETTER THAN 
SILICON FOR RAIL STEEL 


A* investigation of some of the prop- 
erties of steel rails deoxidized by 
the addition of titanium and silicon has 
been carried out by the Bureau of 
Standards. The tests showed that the 
steel treated with titanium was sounder 
and more homogeneous than the silicon 
treated steel, there being much less evi- 
dence of segregation in sulphur prints 
of the titanium treated steel and prac- 
tically no streaks of impurities after 
etching. The decreased segregation 
brought about by the titanium treatment 
resulted in greater toughness and some- 
what greater uniformity of mechanical 
properties in the portion of the rail from 
the top of the ingot. At the bottom end 
of the rail, however, the titanium treat- 
ment did not improve the steel appre- 
ciably more than the silicon treatment 
did. The greatest value of titanium 
treatment lies in its control of segrega- 
tion and the elimination of the hard and 
brittle portions which the first rails 
from the ingot sometimes contain. 


These tests form a continuation of 
previous studies of the various processes 
of steel rail manufacture with a view to 
establishing the best practice for insur- 
ing sound rails. The work was carried 
out in cooperation with the Titanium 
Alloy Manufacturing Company, the IIli- 
nois Steel Company, the Illinois Central 
Railroad, and the R. W. Hunt Company, 
and consisted of a survey of homo- 
geneity, soundness, and uniformity of 
mechanical properties of sections from 
the top and bottom ends of the first rail 
of a series of heats, some of which were 
deoxidized with titanium and some with 
silicon. 


The results are given and the tests 


described in Technologic Paper No. 241 
of the Bureau of Standards. 
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1,458,357—-C. Postel, New York, June 
12, 1923, assigned to American Shale Re- 
duction Co. 

RETorRT FoR OIL SHALE having a closed 
jacket surrounding the main portion 
thereof and containing molten metal and 
means for heating the exterior of the 
jacket to maintain the metal in molten 
condition, the heat from the jacket be- 
ing evenly distributed to all parts of the 
retort within the jacket. 

1,458,789—J. P. Widas, et al., Caspian, 
Mich., June 12, 1923. 

FLOTATION PROCESS which comprises 
oiling and sulphidizing oxidized ore in an 
aqueous pulp. Thereafter removing the 
water and diluting said pulp with un- 
contaminated water and then subjecting 
the same to flotation. 

1,461,807—A. Silver, Tonopah, Nev., 
July 17, 1923, assigned to The Merrill 
Company. 

ProcEss OF TREATING ORES containing 
matter which prematurely removes dis- 
‘solved metals from solution, which con- 
sists in grinding the ore in water in the 
presence of an oleaginous substance, sub- 
stantially unalterable by a metal solvent, 
and then subjecting the ore to cyaniding. 

1,461,844—-E. H. Hersh, Altoona, Pa., 
July 17, 1923. 

TipPLE ATTACHMENT comprising 
a delivery gate in combination with the 
tipple frame work and delivery chute, a 
dished disk having its concave side ex- 
posed to the pressure of coal within the 
tipple and also provided with an opening 
for aligning with the chute, and means 
for rotating the disk. 

1,461,918—F’. Laist, Anaconda, Mont., 
July 17, 1923, assigned to Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company. 

PRECIPITATING METALLIC CopPpER from 
solutions comprising introducing into the 
solution maintained under appropriate 
superatmospheric pressure and at a tem- 
perature below that at which substantial 
reaction occurs, sulphur dioxide in quan- 
tity more than would be sufficient to 
saturate the solution at atmospheric 
pressure, and thereafter raising the tem- 
perature to effect the_precipitation of 
copper, substantially free of sulphur 
compounds. 

1,461,957—H. H. Alexander, Westfield, 
N. J., July 17, 1928, assigned to Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Company. 

RECOVERING TIN which consists in 
treating the ore in a blast furnace with 
suitable material adapted to form sili- 
eate of tin and removing the same as a 


slag. 
1,461,977—S. E. T. Ewing and J. L. 
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Willey, Johannesberg, Transvaal, South 
Africa, July 17, 1923. 

TUBE MILLING ORE which consists in 
supplying to the tube mill, as the regu- 
lar mill feed, ore in large and angular 
fragments, withdrawing from the tube 
mill fragments which have become 
rounded, breaking them and returning 
the breaker product to the tube mill. 

1,462,023—W. M. Strong, San Fran.- 
cisco, Calif., July 17, 1923. 

O1L SHALE RETOoRT. 

1,462,064—A. A. Kelly, London, Eng- 
land, July 17, 1923. 

TREATING Boron OrEs for the produc- 
t:on of sodium decaborate by mixing the 
ore with water, heating it and treating 
it with sulphur dioxide, so that on cool- 
ing the decaborate is obtained. 

1,462,108—F’. S. Barks, St. Louis, Mo., 
July 17, 1923, assigned to Lincoln Steel 
& Forge Company. 

MINE Car COUPLER having spaced hori- 
zontal jaws, a pin swiveled therein, a 
link mounted between the jaws and upon 
said pin, said link having sliding move- 
ment relative to said pin and having ver- 
tical movement with said pin relative to 
said jaws but being designed to turn 
with the pin, and a spring engaging 
the upper end of the pin for maintain- 
ing the link in predetermined vertical 
and horizontal planes. 

1,462,288—W. J. Knox, New York, 
N. Y., July 17, 1923. 

INCREASING PRODUCTION OF OIL WELLS 
by maintaining the oil-bearing stratum 
adjacent the well at a temperature above 
normal and sufficiently high to reduce 
the viscosity of the oil therein and facili- 
tate its flow toward the well by discharg- 
ing heated liquid into the well in a suffi- 
ciently continuous supply to maintain 
the desired temperature in said stratum 
and removing the same in the usual 
pumping operation. 

1,462,418—L. Malecot, Grand Croix, 
France, July 17, 1923. 

1,462,584—D. K. Smith, Denver, Colo., 
July 24, 1923. 

PLACER MINING MACHINE. 

1,462,596—E.. P. Engelbrecht, Chicago, 
Ill., July 24, 1923. 

SLATE BRICK made by mixing with 
burned and granulated coal mine slate 
a small amount of unslacked lime, press- 
ing the mixture into proper shape and 
heating the pressed articles under steam 
pressure. 

1,462,681—N. K. Bowman, Bowdil, 
Ohio, July 24, 1923. 

MINING MACHINE Bir. 


CoAL WASHER comprising a horizontal 
water conveying conduit, a vertical con- 


ik 


duit connected at its lower end to the 
horizontal conduit through which said 
water flows upwardly for effecting a 
final separation, a hopper containing 
substantially stationary water connected 
to the upper end of said vertical conduit, 
and a slightly sloping conduit through 
which water carrying the substances to 
be separated flow, said sloping conduit 
having a passageway to said hopper, at 
which passageway the preliminary sepa- 
ration is effected. 

1,462,688—C. E. Davis, Chicago, IIL, 
rt uly 24, 1923, assigned to Goodman Mfg. 

0. 

APPARATUS FOR HANDLING ORE com- 
prising a frame supported against lat- 
eral movement and a draft operated 
scraper, adapted to be moved horizon- 
tally about said frame and having sup- 
porting engagement therewith, whereby 
said scraper is positively directed into 
the pile of material to gather the same. 

1,463,405—J. P. Ruth, Denver, Colo., 
July 31, 1923. 

FLOTATION APPARATUS having a mix- 
ing compartment and a separating com- 
partment adapted to maintain a rela- 
tively quiescent body of pulp therein, a 
partition dividing the compartments and 
over the top of which pulp is adapted to 
flow, means to maintain the pulp level 
above said partition, a hollow member on 
the top of said partition, one wall of said 
member being porous, means for intro- 
ducing gas into said member whereby it 
will pass through said porous wall and 
into the overflowing pulp and means in 
the mixing compartment for introducing 
gas into the pulp, said pulp level being 
uninterrupted whereby pulp and froth 
may flow freely and uninterruptedly 
from the top of the mixing compartment 
over said member and across said sepa- 
rating compartment. 

1,463,7183—W. M. Mordey, Westmin- 
ster, England, July 31, 1923. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC SEPARATION by 
causing a stream of pulp to flow longi- 
tudinally through a long inclined trough 
slightly higher at one side than the other 
and arranged over the parallel poles of 
an electro magnetic system and subject- 
ing the stream to the action of the mag- 
netic field in such a way that the ma- 
terial which is responsive thereto will be- 
come separated from the gangue and the 
other material will be gradually swept 
by such magnetic field in a lateral di- 
rection from the higher longitudinal side 
of the trough while the inert matter will 
be caused by gravity to move gradually 
in the opposite lateral direction. 
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1,449,008 — P. H. Burnell, Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, March 20, 1923. 

CoaL LOADING MACHINE having con- 
veying means embodying upper and 
lower conveyors with means for longitud- 
inally adjusting the upper conveyer with 
respect to the lower conveyer whereby 
the former may be projected forwardly 
as the coal is gathered with means for 
angularly adjusting both conveyers hori- 
zontally. 

1,449,797—A. C. Vivian, London, Eng- 
land, March 27, 1923. 

FLOTATION PRocEssS containing metal- 
liferous oxygen containing compounds, 
the improvement comprising the addi- 
tion to the pulp of organic compounds, 
such compounds being amphoteric com- 
pounds containing nitrogen and oxygen 
and capable of acting chemically upon 
the constituent it is desired to separate, 
forming resinous decomposition products 
which facilitates separation of the metal 
bearing constituent by flotation. 

1,450,041—N. T. Kitchen, Logan, W. 
Va., March 27, 1923. 

SPRING BUMPER FOR MINE Cars. 

1,450,118—H. A. Smith and H. H. 
Brown, Oakland, Calif., March 27, 1923. 

OrE CONCENTRATING DEVICE for wash- 
ing gold ore in which means are pro- 
vided for retaining the heavier mineral 
bearing dirt within the tank of the ma- 
chine for further and subsequent treat- 
ment. 


1,451,101—E. C. Morgan, Richmond 
Hill, New York, April 10, 1923. : 

MINING APPARATUS for coal-mining 
and used for advancing the track and 
trolley line and comprising a pair of 
trucks, means for coupling said trucks 
together, means adjustable in elevation 
and carried at one end of the forward 
truck in position to guide track sections 
onto and off said forward trucks, and 
rope winding mechanism comprising a 
rope adapted to have a free end con- 
nected to a track section while being 
guided onto or off said forward truck. 

1,451,287—G. W. Wilmot and F. H. 
Blatch, Hazelton, Pa., April 10, 1923, as- 
signed to Wilmot Engineering Company. 

CoaL Jig comprising a reciprocating 
plunger, the said plunger including a 
plurality of bars arranged in spaced 
parallel relation to each other, the upper 
and lower edges of which are wed 
shape and tubular valves situated 
tween the opposing tapered sides of the 
upper edges of adjacent bars. 

1,451,454—-F’. A. Beauchamp, Berkeley, 
Calif., April 10, 1923. 

PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR THE RE- 
COVERY OF PRECIOUS METALS BY AMALGA- 
MATION, comprising a centrifugal bowl 
so shaped as to confine a layer of fluid 
mercury around its walls at an angle to 
the horizontal, a feed spout for the pulp 
extending downwardly into the bowl and 
sealed at its lower end by the mercury, 
the lower portion of said feed spout be- 
ing formed of insulating material. 

1,451,567—C. E. Erickson, Delta, Utah, 
and M. J. Mast, Grand Junction, Col., 
April 10, 1923. 

GoLD PANNING MACHINE. 

1,451,690—J. R. Fleming, Scranton, 
Pa., April 17, 1923. 

MINING Car TRUCK comprising a bear- 
ing plate, a journal block below said 
bearing plate and means thereon for 
supporting said journal blocks centrally 
therefrom. 

1,451,840—R. Novotny, Portage, Pa., 
April 17, 1923. 
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CENTRIFUGAL AMALGATOR having means 
for injecting mercury into and removing 
it from the device so that the mercury 
may be treated by any known means to 
make it nascent as by the addition of 
some electro positive metal such as by 
adding metallic sodium or by treating 
it in an electrolytic cell. 

1,452,969—C. E. Hebbard, Joplin, Mo., 
April 24, 1923. 

CONCENTRATING TABLE having an ad- 
justable screen compressed by the move- 
ment of the table away from the bumper 
and which spring when released acts to 
urge the bumping block into contact with 
the bumper to give the required jar to 
the table, and provide a second spring 
whose tension may be so adjusted as 
either to cause the immediate and full 
retraction of the table and bumper block 
from the bumper upon a predetermined 
movement of the power actuated means, 
when the tension is relaxed. 

1,452,994—-W. Weber, Weisbaden, Ger- 
Germany, April 24, 1923, assigned to the 
Firm Gewerkschaft Hausbach II. 

METHOD FOR DEPOSITING THE MASSES 
OF SAND AND GRAVEL OBTAINED IN 
BrowNn-CoaL OPEN WORKINGS consisting 
in conducting the mixture of sand, gravel 
and water coming from the open working 
first between two boardings standing at 
a determined distance the one from the 
other and extending between the open 
workings and the dumping site so that a 
high dam of sand and gravel is erected 
between the boardings, whereupon the 
mixture of sand, gravel and water is 
conducted to a point of the field which is 
situated at a large distance from the 
dam so that the water has separated 
from the solid admixtures long before 
the deposited material reaches the dam 
and in draining the dumping site of the 
water by means of ditches arranged at 
the lowest parts of the flushing field. 

1,456,563—A. Norega, New York, May 
29,1923. 

ArcH SUPPORT FOR MINES. 

1,452,012—G. F. Wieseckel, Hagers- 
town, Maryland, April 17, 1923, assigned 
to Western Maryland Railway Company. 

CoaL TRIMMER in which the endless 
belt is provided with lateral strips of 
armor extending the entire width of the 
belt. In the preferred form, the strips 
are substantially inverted T-shaped 
placed laterally of the belt at short in- 
tervals. 

1,452,016—C. Allen, El Paso, Texas, 
April 17, 1928. 

SLIME PULP THICKENER. In the pres- 
ent invention the volume of the slime 
pulp in the thickener in no manner alters 
the proportion of the liquids to the solids 
discharged. The degree of thickening is 
controlled by the increase in specific 
gravity, due to the settling of the ma- 
terial of heavier specific gravity without 
reference to the volume fed to the thick- 
ener and for whatever degree of thicken- 
ing the device is adjusted. The device 
comprises two connecting compartments 
having in one a liquid and in the other 
a mixture of liquids and solids. The va- 
riations in the density of the pulp, act 
to raise and lower the column of liquid 
which column carries a float oppositely 
connected to a valve at the bottom of 
the tank controlling the discharge ori- 
fice. When the pulp attains a certain 
density the valve is automatically opened 
to permit the discharge of the thickened 
pulp through the bottom orifice, and 
when the density of the pulp falls below 
a critical point the valve is automatically 
operated to close the orifice. 
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1,452,181—R. J. Buter, Tonopah, Ne- 
vada, April 17, 1923. 

OrE CLASSIFIER in which the ore 
crushed and mixed with water is dis- 
charged onto a vibratory cone from 
which it is distributed against the side 
wall of a funnel-shaped receiver which 
is filled with water having an upward 
current and which washes away the 
small and lighter particles, the heavier 
particles rebounding from the sides of 
the receiver to different distances where 
they are caught by suitable separating 
means and directed to different recep- 
tacles. 

1,456,798—W. H. Hannay, Trail, Brit- 
ish Columbia, May 29, 1923, assigned to 
the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada. 

EXTRACTING LEAD FROM SULPHIDE 
OrEs, which consists in grinding the ore 
in a neutral liquid, leaching it with fer- 
ric chloride in the presence of sodium 
chloride to dissolve the lead sulphide, 
electrolizing the solution to deposit the 
lead with simultaneous regeneration of 
the ferric chloride, and washing the 
residue to remove the chlorine there- 
from. 

1,456,930—C. S. Oldroyd, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 29, 1923, assigned to Oldroyd 
Manufacturing Co. 

MINING AND QUARRYING MACHINE 
comprising cutting means actuated by 
the machine and projected endwise into 
the wall of coal or other material and 
then moved sidewise to make a sweeping 
cut. The invention consists of a truck 
having a rigid frame or body on wheels; 
a neck located at the front of the truck 
body and rotatable on a horiontal axis 
extending lengthwise of the machine 
and approximately in an upright plane 
cutting midway between the track rails, 
and cutting mechanism supported by 
said neck and adapted to be adjusted for 
cutting in various directions. 

1,456,991—E. C. Morgan, New York, 
May 29, 1923. 

MINING MACHINE which completely 
severs or cuts sections or blocks in the 
wall of a mine. The machine is ar- 
ranged to completely cut or sever a sec- 
tion, preferably a crescent-shaped sec- 
tion of coal from the wall of the mine, 
break or divide said section into a plu- 
rality of smaller sections and convey or 
carry the smaller section away from the 
mine wall to a point where they may be 
conveniently discharged from the ma- 
077—T. A 

»457,077—T. Jan’ Garfield 
Utah, May 29, 1923. 

FLOTATION MACHINE in which me- 
chanical agitation is followed by pneu- 
matic aeration in the separating box. 
The invention comprises an improved 
form of agitation vessel in combination 
with improved means for effecting the 
circulation of the pulp, means for intro- 
ducing pulp into the agitation vessel and 
a new method of and location for the in- 
troduction of the pulp. 

1,459,837 —B. A. Mitchell, Garfield, 
Utah, June 26, 1923. 

, VIBRATING SCREEN, means for support- 

ing said screen and maintaining a high 

tension therein, and means positively 

connected to said screen for producing 

minute circular vibrations therein, so as 

to prevent clogging of the screen. 
1,459,838—Same. 

VIBRATING SCREEN, having means lo- 
cated in the plane of the screen for pro- 
ducing high frequency vibration in a 
plane perpendicular to the plane of the 
screen. 
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EARINGS being conducted for 
H the Senate Gold and Silver Com- 

mission by Fletcher Hamilton in 
Western cities are expected to be con- 
cluded some time in February. The 
Commission will issue an analysis of 
this testimony, bringing out suggestions 
for improvement of conditions which 
now operate to the disadvantage of the 
mining industry. It is expected they 
will provide a basis for the commission’s 
recommendations. Hearings yet to be 
held by Mr. Hamilton will be at several 
points on the Mother Lode and in North- 
ern California; in Central and Eastern 
Nevada; at five points in Arizona and 
New Mexico; at three additional points 
in Colorado; at one point in Montana; 
and at Seattle and San Francisco, the 
latter for the purpose of obtaining testi- 
mony of Alaskan producers. 


The Department of Agriculture issued 
a report on the work of scientists in at- 
tempts to recover free nitrogen from the 
air for use as fertilizer and other pur- 
poses. It states that nitrogen must 
come in greater proportion from sources 
other than the natural deposits. It is 
declared that the United States has 
taken very little part in peace-time de- 
velopment of actual producing plants of* 
nitrogen fixation, less than 1 percent of 
the country’s requirements being sup- 
plied by such process. Present consump- 
tion of nitrogen in fertilizers in this 
country is fixed at 200,000 tons per year. 
Reference is made to the fact that the 
government plant at Muscle Shoals, 
which has a capacity of 40,000 tons per 
annum, is idle. The Fixed Nitrogen 
Research Laboratory has been studying 
the direct synthetic ammonia process 
which is considered the most promising 
for fixing atmospheric nitrogen. “Even 
during war times it was thought this 
process would in time displace the 
cyanamide process, but owing to lack of 
definite information concerning its 
adaptation, more attention was 
given to the cyanamide process,” the 
Department says. It is stated that 
the opportunity for reducing the 
cost of ammonia production is in the 
manufacture of pure hydrogen con- 
sumed in the direct synthetic am- 
monia process, and future activities 
will be centered on the problem of 
pure hydrogen production. 


Investigations have been made of 
light alloys for the purpose of sub- 
stituting magnesium for aluminum in 
engine parts which are not highly 
stressed which indicate that magnesium 
may be used. An experimental engine 
has been constructed from magnesium, 
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INDUSTRIAL ITEMS 


resulting in a saving in weight of 30 
percent over aluminum. While no pre- 
dictions are made, the bureau says indi- 
cations are that eventually the use of 
magnesium will be very largely adopted 
in connection with aircraft engine con- 
struction. 

Investigations have also been con- 
ducted looking to the substitution of 
forged duralumin for steel in a number 
of highly stressed parts in engines, with 
promising results, which have led to its 
substitution for forged steel in a number 
of minor parts, and indications are that 
similar substitutions may be made for 
connecting rods, propeller hubs, etc. 
Substitution of duralumin for steel re- 
sults in saving in weights. 

The bureau announces that a helium 
purification plant will be located at 
Lakehurst, N. J., the special equipment 
for which is being procured and installed 
by the Bureau of Mines, which has 
supervision over experimental and re- 
search activities. 


Progress has been made in metal con- 
struction of airplanes, according to the 
report of the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, although the high cost of this 
type of construction and problems inci- 
dental to metal construction have pre- 
vented rapid advancement. Several con- 
tracts have been let to manufacturers to 
build all-metal airplanes and for the 
construction in metal of various airplane 
units. The naval air craft factory is 
building an all-metal airplane and sev- 
eral types of metal floats in addition to 
metal construction in connection with 
rigid airships. Several representative 
metal airplanes from foreign manufac- 
turers have been obtained for the pur- 
pose of studying methods of construction. 


The bureau says the use of metal hulls 
for boat seaplanes offers particularly 
attractive possibilities. The possibil- 
ities of the use of steel and duralumin 
propellers have been investigated and 
contracts made for experimental pro- 
pellers. Among planes under construc- 
tion is an all metal airplane to be used 
for marine expeditionary operations, 
and an all metal boat seaplane which 
the bureau says should be interesting in 
connection with the construction of hulls. 

Tests have been made to determine 
the resistance of duralumin plate to 
fatigue caused by alternate bending. 
The bureau says that results to date are 
inconclusive as they do not show a defi- 
nite lower limit of stress below which a 
specimen can be subjected to an indefi- 
nite number of reversals of stress, al- 
though several specimens have withstood 
200 million reversals without failure, 
which approximates an indefinite figure. 
Manufacturers of duralumin have co- 
operated by supplying material for tests, 
which it is believed will be of greater 
value to industry than to the govern- 
ment. 


The Bureau of Standards is conduct- 
ing tests with steel to determine the 
strength retained by it when heated to 
red heat as in a fire, and the resistance 
which it offers to forging. Experiments 
are also being made for the purpose of 
finding an alloy of steel which will re- 
tain a considerable portion of its 
strength at temperatures up to 1200 and 
1600 degrees fahrenheit. 


Because of the interest in the use of 
rock dust to prevent the widespreading 
of coal dust explosions, the Bureau of 
Mines has placed in line for immediate 
publication the technical paper by 
George S. Rice, chief mining engineer, 
“Rock-Dusting in Great Britain and 
France as a Means of Preventing Coal 
Dust Explosions.” Mr. Rice recently 
returned from an inspection trip 
through the coal mines of Europe. 

Responses are being received to a 
letter Director Bain wrote to manu- 
facturers of mining machinery, call- 
ing attention to the fact that, al- 
though there are machines on the 
market for the grinding of rock into 
dust, there are no machines being 
manufactured for spreading the 
dust. 


The manufacturers express 
their interest in the proposition, 
and their willingness to cooperate 
with bureau engineers in working 
out desirable features and specific 
requirements. 
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The Birthplace 
of Prest-O-Lite Service 
Indianapolis, 1904 


Prest-O-Lite pioneered for you 


REST-O-LITE was the first to con- 

ceive and put into operation the idea 

of a nation-wide chain ofservice stations. 

When the Oxy-Acetylene Process 

made its entry into American factories, 

Prest-O-Lite Service was already a 
household expression. 


Today, 28 plants and 44 warehouses 


supply this one universally used gas for 
both welding and cutting in convenient 
portable form. And 1924 will see further 
additions to Prest-O-Lite facilities. 


Prest-O-Lite Dissolved Acetylene meets 
every demand for an economical, safe, portable 
fuel gas for welding and cutting. Prest-O-Lite 
Service meets every demand for a dependable 
supply anywhere, any time. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: Carbide & Carbon Building, 30 East 42d Street, New York 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Toronto 


ATLANTA * BALTIMORE * BOSTON * BUFFALO JSnebt- O-Lite NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA 


District Sales Offices 


CHICAGO * CLEVELAND * DALLAS * DETROIT 


District Sales Offices 


PITTSBURGH * SALT LAKE CITY 


KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGELES * MILWAUKEE DISSOLVED ACETYLENE §T. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 

30 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
ACETYLENE GAS 
Prest-O-Lite Co., 30 East 42nd St., 

New York City. 

ACID, SULPHURIC 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 

Works, Irvington, N. J. 
AERIAL TRAMWAYS 
a Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 

and New York. 
An COMPRESSORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ingersoll-Rand _ Co., 
New York City. 


AMALGAMATORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


APPLIANCES, ENGINEER- 
ING 


11 Broadway, 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ARMATURES 

omens Electric Co., Schenectady, 

AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 

Connellsville Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellsville, P. 

AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


BAROMETERS 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

BATTERIES (Storage, Gas 
Welding, Cutting, Dis- 
solved Acetylene) 


Prest-O-Lite Co., 30 East 42nd St., 
New Yo Ci ty. 


BATTERY-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
BINS (Coke and Coal) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


BIT SHARPENERS 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

BLASTING POWDER 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King S8t., 
Wilmington, Del. 

BLASTING SUPPLIES 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


BLOWERS 
oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 
BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 


Ingersoll. 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BOILER MOUNTINGS 
Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


BOILERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 

kee, Wis. (feed pump). 
BREAKERS (Construction 
_ and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


— MACHIN- 


te. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Colum Ohio. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CABLES (Connectors _and 
Guides) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohie. 


CABLEWAYS 
Jeffrey Mfg. .* 958 N. Fourth S8t., 


Columbus, 

Lidgerwood Mfe. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAGE (Safety Appliances) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

CAGES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co. lisville, Pa. 


le, Ill. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 
St., New York City. 


CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CHAINS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, DRIVE 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, FRONT END 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, OILING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, SLING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHEMICALS 


Roessler & MHasslacher Chemical 
— Sixth Avenue, New 
or 


CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., Company, Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
Comes Electric Co., Schenectady, 
CLAMPS (Trolley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CLUTCHES 

Connellsville Mfg. a” Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

COAL COMPANIES 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stonega — & Coke Co., Philadel- 


phia, 
Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


a. 
Bertha-Consumers , Cham- 
r of erce -» Pitts- 
rgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Comnetintie Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

COAL CUTTERS 

Goodman Mfg. C 


Chicago, Ill. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York 


Jeffrey Mfg. on "ses N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

COAL DRYING PLANTS 

Roberts S. Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

& Schacter Co., Wrigley 


COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 


New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, 

Roberts Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 


& Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 

Ingersoll- 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COAL WASHING PLANTS 


Roberts & Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 
Co., Cincinnati, 
10. 
COILS (Choke) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


nail Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


CONDENSERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


kee. 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

CONTRACTORS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

CONTROLLERS 

Cag Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

CONVEYORS, BELT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 
2 Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


a. 
CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood wife Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 


United Metals Selling Co., 42 
Broadway, New York City. 


COPPER WIRE 


Anaconda Copper 111 
W. Washington ti 


CORE DRILLING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Ce., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

CRUSHERS 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Conne le, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, 0. 


CYANIDE 

et Cyanamid Co., New York, 

Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 

— Mine Door Co., Canton, 


| Milwau- 
Wilmot Engineering Co., H 
| 
7 | Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
| 
j 


Especially Designed for Mines 


The O-B 250-Volt Lightweight Welder was 

especially designed for mines. Weighs only 

46 pounds—15 inches high. Ideal for bonding 
and general repair jobs. 


The Ohio Brass Co. 


Ohio, U.S.A. 


Bond welds like the one shown here on Type 
AW-7 and AW-8 O-B Arc Weld Bonds are 


easily made with the type LW Welders 


What Are Your 
Flotation Troubles? 
Have you difficulty in obtaining flo- 
tation oil which exactly meets your 
requirements? Do you have trouble 
in obtaining uniformity among dif- 
ferent lots? 
Our technical staff, always at your 


service will gladly co-operate with 
you in determining the grade of flo- 
tation oil best suited to your needs. 
This done, we can supply it. 
Hercules Pine Oils, manufactured 
under strict chemical control, can be 
furnished you in lots which never 
vary from the original specifications. 
Write for quotations and an inter- 
esting booklet on flotation. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington Delaware 
SALES OFFICES: 
New York, N. Y. Duluth, Minn, 
Chicago, Iil. Joplin, Mo. 
Francisco, Calif. St. Louis, Mo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


HERCULES 
Flotation Oils 


Produced Under Chemical Gntro! 
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Temperature 
Instruments 


To fully realize the 
extensive range and 

many applications of 

Tycos every mine su- 
perintendent should ob- 
tain a copy of our 
General Industrial 
Catalog. 


A letter brings it. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester. NY, USA. 


Theres aTycos and Taylor temperature instrument for every purpose 


825 


Gurney Ball Bearings 
Are Better 


Their Greater Load Capacity (for their size) 
than other bearings makes. Gurneys best for 
replacement work. 


The new pressed steel separator, recently adopted 
after years of trial, adds the final touch that 
places Gurney Bearings in the foremost position. 


Let our Engineers assist you. 


Gurney Bali Bearing Co. 
402 CHANDLER ST. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


January, 1924 ee \ 
Be: tea 
© 
: 
* 
£ 
Oo 
: 
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DRAG LINES 
Denver “oy Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, 


DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 

DRIFTERS, DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 

“Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS, CORE 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Ceo., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y¥. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

DRILLS, HAMMER 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 

Denver ~~? Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, 
Mand 11 Broadway, 


New York Ci 
DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 
a. 


Hoffman Bros., itawney, 
Broad 


ter St., New York City 
DRILLS, ROCK 


Denver owt Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 
ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand 


Co., Den- 

11 Broadway, 
New York Ci 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ceo., Connellsville, Pa. 


DRYERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 


DUMP CARS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 


DYNAMITE 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


DYNAMOS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
a and Halsted St., Chicago, 
ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
ELECTRICALLY OPER- 


ATED VALVE 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Co., Milwau- 
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ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVFS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman . Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth &t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUP- 
PLIES 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ENGINE TRIMMINGS. 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati. 
Ohie. 
ENGINEERING APPLI- 
ANCES 
Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


ENGINES 


Lidgerwood Mfg. 
St., New York Ci 


ENGINES, GAS "AND GAS- 
OLINE 


96 Liberty 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 


Ingersoll-Rand 1l Broadway, 
New York Ci 

ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

ENGINES, OIL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


ENGINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


ENGINEERS 


Co., Milwau- 
11 Broadway, 


-| H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 


Rolla, Mo. 

Hunt, Robert Company, Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., bat 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

EXPLOSIVES 


du Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville, P 
Electric Co., “Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. 5 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FLOTATION OILS 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FLOW METERS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
FORGINGS 


Allis-Chalme: Milwau- 


| FURNACES, MECHANICAL 


ROASTING 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
GAS (Cutting, Welding) . 


Prest-O-Lite Co., 30 E. 
St., New York Ci 


GAS (Nitrogen, 


Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


GEARS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, 0: 


GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 
ley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

HARDWARE 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 

HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

one Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

HOISTS, ELECTRIC 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Connellsville Mfg. Mine Supply 
lisville, 


Roberts Schacter’ Co, W 
Bide, 
HOISTS, PORTABLE 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway. 


New York City. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 


St., New York City. 
HOISTS, STEAM 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Connellsville Mfg. a Supply 
a. 


Connellsville, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 


St., New York City. 

HOISTS (Room and Gather- 
ing) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Connellsville, Pa. 
Holmes, Robert & Bros., Inc., Dan- 


ville, 
a Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 


New York City. 
HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR AND STEAM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York C 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


HYDROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HYGRODEIKS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

INSULATING 
ELECTRIC 

General Co, Schenectady, 


MATERIAL, 


January, 1924 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 
Conceal Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS, SECTION 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
ons Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Trolley) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


one Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 


Steel & Wire Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
se Sons, John A., Trenton, 


JOURNAL BOXES 
J. R. Fleming & 
Scranton, Pa. 


KILNS (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 


(Rotary Ore Nodul- 


Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS (Carbon) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LEAD ORES 


American Zinc, & Smelting 
1012 Pierce St. Louis, 


Son Co., Ine., 


Co., Milwau- 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LOADING BOOMS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. co 958 N. Fourth S8t., 


Columbus, o. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 


Bldg., Chicago, Il 


LOADING MACHINES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y¥. 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

STORAGE 


Good Chicago, 
Columbus, O 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 


IN’ (Power) 
Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


4 
Be Lid berty 
way, 
Goce New York City. 
poo New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- N. ¥. 
General Electric Schenectady, 
! 


January, 1924 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


J. C. Stine Room and Utility Hoist. “A 

Bear Cat for work.” Send for literature 

and complete description of this marvel. 

Length, 39”; width, 28%”; height, 22”. 

Rope pull 2,000 Ibs. Drum holds 1,000 ft. 

3/8” or 800 ft. 4%” rope. Rope speed 100- 
200 ft. per minute. 


The house of integrity—where the 
promise is fulfilled. Pumps, motors, 


fans, and supplies in stock for imme- 
diate shipment. 


STANDARDIZED EQUIPMENT 
READY FOR SHIPMENT , 


THE J. C. STINE CO. 


TYRONE, PA. 


AUTOMATIC 
MINE 
DOORS 


Safeguard 
Life— Positive| 
in Operation— | 
Openand Close 
Quickly — Sim- 
ple in Con- 

struction— 
Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 
ABSOLUTELY NONE 
ASK US HOW WE DO IT 


4000 IN USE 
Can be Leased 
or Bought. 


Rental price per 
month saved in 
afewdays. Pur- 
chase pricesaved 
in a few months. 


Write for Catalog 
American Mine 
Door Co. 
916 Robin St. 
Canton, Ohio 


SURE 


TO CLOSE 


RandS Shaker Loading Boom 
A Most Efficient Equipment For 
Rescreening and Loading Sized Coal 


Complete Coal Mining Plants 
Coal Tipples 
Cleaning of Coal by the Dry Process 


(Air Separation) 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


ENGINEERS a»> CONTRACTORS - CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


q | 
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MILLS, STAMP 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

MINE CAR TRUCKS 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 

MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

MINING EQUIPMENT 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 


ee, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
MINING MACHINES 


Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
St., Chicago, 


MINING MACHINES 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, [Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

Cae Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINERY 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

MINING SHOVELS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 

MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 
Mine Door Co., Canton, 
0. 


MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 


Place 
Il. 


Car 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MOTORS 
a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

MOUNTINGS, BOILER 

Co., Cincinnati. 
0. 


NITROGEN GAS 

Linde Air Products, 30 Kast 42nd 
St., New York City. 

NODULIZERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, is. 

NON-RETURN BOILER 
STOP VALVES 

Co., Cincinnati, 

0. 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps- Dodge Corporation, 
York City. 

OXYGEN GAS 

Linde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 
— Powder Co., Wilmington, 


PICKING TABLES 


Jeffrey Mfg. bors 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

PIG LEAD 


United Metals Selling Co. 42 
Broadway, New York City. 


Milwau 
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PIPE, CAST IRON 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

PIPE (Wood) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

PNEUMATIC TOOL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

POWDER, BLASTING 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce., 
kee, Wis. 

PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney. Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Milwau- 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 

Mfg. Co., Milwau 

eanenell Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, AIR LIFT 

Ingersoll Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS (Electric) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
sConnellsville, 

Ingersoll Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
PUMPS, SAND 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway. 
New York City. 


PUMPS, STEAM 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway 
New York City. 


PYROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway. 
New York City. 


RAIL BONDS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
RAILWAY SCOOPS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
RELIEF VALVE 

Co., Cincinnati, 


11 Broadway, 


REGULATORS, TEMPERA. 

TURE AND PRESSURE 
ROCK DRILLS 


Drill Mfg. Ce., Den- 
ver 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway 
New York City. 

RODS, — HOT 
ROLL 


Anaconda Mining Co., 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. 
ington St., Chicago, Tl. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can 
ton, Ohio. 


ROLLING MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 


‘Roll- 
"Wash 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 
ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi 
cago and New York. 
se Sens, John A., Trenton 


Milwau 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Roebling Sens, John A., Trenton, 


APPLIANCES, 


SCOOPS, RAILWAY 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O 


SCRAPER LOADERS 

Goodman Mfg Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS AND PERFO- 
RATED SHEETING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 
kee, Wis. 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert, Dan- 
ville, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Denver Rock Drill Company, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


SHOVELS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 0. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

SMELTERS 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

——— Mine Door Co., Canton, 


one _ Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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COMPEN- 
SATIN 

Morse soe Co., Ithaca, N. Y 

SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SPRING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL’ 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. : 
STEEL, REINFORCING 
Aqgesiomn Mine Door Co., Canton, 
0. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

STORAGE BATTERIES, 
LOCOMOTIVES 


a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ceo., 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
THERMOMETERS, ANGLE 


& STRAIGHT STEM 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 

Rochester, N. Y. 
THERMOMETERS, 

RECORDING & INDEX 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, 


TIPPLES 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TIPPLE DESIGNERS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 


Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
TOOLS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 
TRACKS, PORTABLE, 
RAIL, ETC. 


West re Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, 


TRAMWAYS 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


TRANSFORMERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Gene cal Electric Co., Schenectady, 


TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 


Milwau- 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 


TROLLEY FROGS 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ES. 
a 

a 


The name LUNKENHEIMER is a guarantee 
for safety, service and satisfaction, because by the 
LUNKENHEIMER method of manufacture a per- 
fect knowledge of the condition and actual perfor- 
mance of an appliance is had before it leaves the factory. 

There is a type and size for eve , with stocks 

i at CUNKENHEIMER situated 
mM every commerc center. 

Specify LUNKENHEIMER and insist upon getting 
what you specify. 


Pumps—AURORA—Pumps 


For 


MINES and INDUSTRIES | 


Illustrating an 
AURORA Mine-Sinker, 
Centrifugal Pump with 

motor attached. 


Can be lowered and 
raised to suit conditions. 


Made in any size and for 
any capacity. 


Also a full line of all, 

mine-water, bronze, cen- 

trifugal pumps. Hori- 
zontal and vertical. 


DEEP WELL 
TURBINES 


Aurora Pump & 
Mfg. Co. 


Aurora, Illinois 


Roebling 
Wire Rope 
for Mining 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Company 


TRENTON, N. J. 
Branches: 


New York Boston Chicago 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Philadelphia Los Angeles 
Cleveland Seattle 
Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET - - NEW YORK 


Cc Q”’ 
Electrolytic 


Commonly used for driving elevators, convey- 
ors, mixers, etc. Furnished in ratios 
as large as 200 to 1. 
Ask for Complete Illustrated Catalog 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Company 
Main Office and Works: 
4440 West Roosevelt Road, CHICAGO 
Branch Sales and Engineering Offices: 
NEW YORE MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 
26 Murray St. 425 E. Water St. Union Trust Pld¢. 
CLEVELAND BUFFALO 
226 Superior Ave. N. W. 184 Main St. 
Cast-iron Pulleys—Friction Clutches—Shaft 
Hangers—Boxes—Couplings—Cut Gears 
Cast Gears—Sprocket Wheels—Rope Sheaves 
Flywheels 
Enclosed Worm Gear Drives 


Spur Gear Speed Reducers 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON t=: NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 
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TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 


Cone Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


ned Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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TROLLEY WIRE 

ington: St., Chicago, Ih. 

TURBINES, STEAM. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


cane Electric Co., Schenectady. 

VALVES 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


WASHERIES 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg.,. Chicago, Ill. 


WATER RELIEF VALVES 
Co., Cincinnati. 
10. 


WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 

Electric Co., Schenectady. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


WHISTLES 
Co., Cincinnati, 
0. 


WIRE AND CABLE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi 
cago and New York. 
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Anaconda ining Co., Rell- 
Mills Dept W. 
ington St., Chicago, Ik 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Sk: The John A.; Tren- 


WIRE ROPE , 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


ZINC ORES 


Stock and Special Signs, Codes, etc., for Mines 


Orvis C. Hoffman 


Up-To-Date Equipments. 


PA. 
(Our Specialty—Test! 


Leon H. Hofman 


inquiries Botlelted 


The Division of Mineral Tariffs 
The American Mining Congress 


MANGANESE 
ZINC 
MAGNESITE 
BISMUTH 
POTASH 
CADMIUM 
MOLYBDENUM 
BARYTES 
MONAZITE 
LEAD 
PYRITES 
FLUORSPAR 
TUNGSTEN 
GRAPHITE 
CHROMITE 
ANTIMONY 
QUICKSILVER 
ARSENIC 
MICA 
ASBESTOS 


Specializes in the problems surrounding the production of 


these minerals. 


It presents to the Congress of the United 


States facts upon which are based the arguments for a pro- 


tective tariff. 


they must have tariff protection. 


All of these industries employ American labor at American 
wage scales. If they are to compete with foreign production 


Wilson Smith, are at the disposal of producers and those 


The services of this Division—through its Chief, Herbert 
interested in the development of these industries. 


Information upon any phase of the Division’s work gladly 
given. Address all communications 


The Division of Mineral Tariffs 


The American Mining Congress ri | 
| 


Munsey Building 


Washington, D. C. 


— 
if 
HOFFMAN BROS. 
‘ 
| 
| 
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| CORE DRILLING 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING 


New York Engineering Co. 


COMPANY, INC. “Empire” 
Diamond Drill Contractors Gold and Tin Dredges 


B29 Hydraulic Gravel Elevators 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer | Giants, Sluices, Pipe Lines 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Mines 2 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 


| 20 Years’ Continuous Service Prospecting Drills 


Zinc — Anaconda Electric 


99.9% PURE ELECTROLYTIC ZINC 


Produced at the refineries of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company at Great Falls and Anaconda, Montana 


Pig Lead—International (I L R Co) 


DESILVERISED, COMMON AND CORRODING 


Produced at the refineries of the International — 
Lead Refining Company at East Chicago, Ind. 
Arsenic, Copper Sulphate, Nickel Salts, Selenium, Tellurium 


SALES AGENT 


UNITED METALS SELLING COMPANY 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WEST a Robert W. Hunt Co. 
Engineers 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 
and Accessories Consultation 


8,12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 


2200 Insurance Exchange 
40, 45 and 50 lbs. per yd. 


Chicago 


Mills and General Offices Mining Engineers and Chemists 
HUNTINGTON Inspection Construction Materials and 
W. Virginia 


Machinery at Point of Manufacture 


i | : 
| | 
| 
; 
| | 
| 
| 
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The Tax Division 

Bureau of Mining Economics 

Proper Contact Government 
Departments 

Legal Division 


At Your Disposal—Any or All 


OF 


Division of Mineral Tariffs 
Information Service Division 
Standardization Division 
Precious & Rare Metals Division 
The Mining Congress Suniel 


Hotel Reservations 


Munsey Building 


The American Mining Congress 


Washington, D.C. 


« + $15.00 
« « 10.00 


Admission Fee 


Organized, 1898 
24 Years of Service 


| 
When i i | 
nin ashington us rvuice 
| 
| 
| MEMBERS CONFERENCE ROOM 
| 
— 
| 
| 
| | 
> 
| | 
| 
| 
4 
Stenographic Service 
? 
Annual Dues 
} 
: 
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Happens 
Every 


Day 


| THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


The coal, the iron, the lead—the 
whole mineral industry—may unex- 
pectedly be subject to “investiga- 
tion.” 


The Daily Information 
SERVICE of 
THE AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS 


Keeps mining men quickly, authen- 
tically, and thoroughly advised of 
happenings of mining interest in the 
National Capital, whether they be 
Congressional action or _ inter- 
departmental activities. 


Full information gladly 
sent on request 


Address 


841 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


THE 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL CO. 


709-717 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


FOR THE MINING INDUSTRY 


SODIUM 
CYANIDE 


96-98% 


CYANOGEN CONTENT 51-52% 


ZINC 


HIGH PRECIPITATING EFFICIENCY 
GRADE 


SODIUM 
SULPHIDE 


60-62% CONCENTRATED FUSED 


and other Chemicals 


4 
a 
3 s 
~ 
| > 
| 
} 
| 4 
— 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1924 


OFFICERS 
H. W. Seaman, President 
Daniel B. Wentz, First Vice-President 
E. L. Doheny, Second Vice-President 
L. S. Cates, Third Vice-President 
J. F. Callbreath, Secretary 


DIVISION STAPF 


E. C. Porter, C 
George H. Bailey, a 

H. W. Smith, Chief Mineral Tariffs Division 
M. W. Kriegh, Taz Division 

E. H. Pullman, Chief Publicity Department 
E. R. Coombes, Asst. to Secretary 


DIRECTORS 

W. J. Loring, San Francisco, Calif. 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
Sidney J. Jennings, New York, N. Y. 
Daniel B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albert J. Nason, Chicago, Ill. 
Wm. H. Lindsey, Nashville, Tenn. 
J. G. Bradley, Dundon, W. Va. 
H. W. Seaman, Chicago, Ill. 
EB. L. “Doheny, 120 Broadway, ee York City. 
Hugh Shirkie, Terre Haute, 

L. Morse, Ithaca, 
L S. Cates, Salt Lake ‘City, Utah. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


H. W. Seaman Sidney J. Jennings 
Albert J. Nason 


COMMITTEES 


COOPERATION 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGIN 


A. M. C. 
A. Cressy Morrison, 42d St. Bldg., New York City. 
A E. Spurr, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
i Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City.» 
bags Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York 


Ci 
Daniel B. Wentz. Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, 
a. 


aL Mm. & B 
E. P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City. 
— B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York 
it 
Edwin Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York City. 
Samuel Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, 


Wash. 
Bart L. Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 
Calif. 
MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
J. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
Van H. Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York 
et Doheny, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
W. J. Loring, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif 
Matthew C. Fleming, New York City. 
H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Wash., D. C 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 

Walter Douglas, New York City. 
Rembrandt Peale, New York City. 
Bain, U. S. Bureau of Washing- 

ton, D. 

George U. S. Geological Survey, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif. 
Walter Douglas, New York City. 

Bulkeley Welis, Denver, Colo. 


y, Duluth, Minn. 
D. C. Jackling, Hobart Bidg., 


Calif. 
Carl Scholz, Charleston, W. Va. 

S. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 
COOPERATION (INTERNAL) REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT) 

F, Callbreath, American Mining Congress, 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

John T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo. 

Paul Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York 


City. 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 


San Francisco. 


Rush C. Butler, Chicago, Ill. 


COAL EXPORTS 


Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
John Callahan, Woodward Bldg., Washington. 


D. C. 

Chas. A. Owen, Pres., Imperial Coal Corporation, 
17 wi! ‘PL, New York City. 

G. A. O'Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


Paul Armitage, Chairman 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman 
15 William St., New York, N. Y. 
R. C. Allen, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Scott Thompson, Miami, Okla. 
Wm. B. Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 


= A 

John Cc. egg Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

R. V. Second National Bank Bldg., 


Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho. 
Doheny, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
7 N. Miller; Southern Building, Washington, 


UNIFORM CCAL MINE REPORTS 


Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
urgh, Pa, 
Professional Building, Charleston, 


A. H. Land, Huntington, W. 
Morton L. Gould, 701 Bidg., 


a) Ind. 
G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 
Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


Indian- 


OPERATORS’ CO-OPERATING COMMITTEE 
PETROLEUM 

J. G. Brapisy, Chairman 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary 


E. L. Doheny, — Petroleum Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 
George 8S. Davidson, Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
= Beaty, Texas Co., 17 Battery Pl., New York 


H. F. Sinclair, Sinclair Oil Co., 45 Nassau St., 
New York City. 
Walter Teagle, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., New 


York City. 
METALS 


Bulkeley Wells, Box 1619, Denver, Colo., Gold. 

=. Richards, Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, O., 
ron. 

Edgar Z. Wallower, Joplin, Mo., Zinc. 

B. B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York City, Cop- 


per. 
COAL 

J. G. Bradley, Elk River Coal & Lumber Co.. 
Dundon, W. Va. 

T. H. Watkins, Coal & Coke Corp.. 
New York Cit 

E. W. Parker, ; Bureau of Information, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Albert Nason, Nason Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J om Puterbaugh, McAlester Fuel Co., McAlester, 

a. 
S. D. Warriner, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
Metal and Coal Branches 
COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 


Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, 1110 Wrig- 
ley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. Matthews, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. E. Watts, Efficiency Engineer, Berwind-White 
Ps: Mining Company, Windber, Pa. 
. B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Cou! 
“es Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cc. H. Trik, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


io. 

Fred L. Stone, Power & Mining Engineering 
Dept,. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

D. J. Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., Benton, IIL. 

R. L. Adams, Chief Engr., Old Ben Coal Corp., 
Christopher, Ill. 

James Needham, Genl. Mgr., St. Paul Coal Co.. 
Chicago, Il. 


Underground Transportation 
C. E. Watts, Chairman 


MAIN COMMITTEB 


Cc. Watts, Berwind White Coal 

ng Co., Windber, 

Barks, President, Lincoln Steel and 
Forge Co., St. ‘Louis 

Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Joseph Bryan, Salesman, General Electric Co., 
Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

A. H. Genl. Sales Mgr., win 
tive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. J. Fene, "Mining Engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Genl, Supt., Paradise Coal Co., 


J. B. Forrester, Chief Engineer, United States 
Utah. 


Fuel Co., Hiawa 

D. F. Lepley, Genl. Mgr., Connellsville Mfg. and 
Sup Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

J. D. Martin, Chief Engineer, Hillman Coal & 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Charles M. Means, Consulting Engineer, 447 Oli- 

ver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

3. Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Pitts- 
urg! 

Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 

z.. A. Parker, Manager, Mine Car & Equipment 
St. Louis Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, 


H. K. Porter, Eastern Division, Hyatt Roller Bea-- 
eh Co., Harrison, N. J. P 
apter, Power an uipment 

General Electric 
E. A. Watters, Genl. Supt., Hicks’ Coal Com- 
John.” Cherry. B. F. Berry Coal 

a rry, Gen’ t.. 

Co., Standard, Il. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—COAL MINE CAR DESIGN 

J. Milliken (Chairman), Pittsburgh Testing Lab- 
oratory, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cc. E. Watts, Berwind White Coal Mining Co., 
Windber, Pa. 

ws M. Estabrook, Standard Steel Car Co., Pitts- 
urg: 
K. Hansen, Genl. Zust.. Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co., Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, _ Sunt. Consolidation Coal 


Co., Fairmont, W. 
M. otherwell, ‘Philadelphia Electric Co., 
n Car 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. E. Ostrander, Civil Engineer, Ameri 
& roars Co., Railway Exchange Bldg. Chi- 
cago, 

C. K. Witmer, Master Mechanic, Westmoreland 
Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 


SECTIONAL COMMITTEE ON TYPES OF HAND BRAKES 


H. M. Motherwell (Chairman), Mechanical Engi- 
neer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

T G. Fear, Genl. Supt., Inland Collieries Co., 
Harmarville, Pa. 

Wm. A. Hill, Chief Mine Inspector, Travelers In- 
surance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. A. Read, Mine Operator, 610 Park Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

William H. Robinson, Supervising Mine Inspector, 
208 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SECTIONAL COMMITTEE ON MINE CAR WHBELS 


Cc. K. Witmer (Chairman), Master Mechanic, 
Westmoreland Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 

H G. Davis, Consulting Engineer, Wilkes-Barre, 


a. 

W. E. Farrell, President, — Car and Con- 
struction Co., Easton, Pa. 

John M. Lewis, Chief Engineer, Houston Coal and 
Coke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Arthur Neale, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cecil W. Smith, Chief Engineer, Nason Coal and 
Coke Co., Chicago, IL 

W. G. Srodes, Superintendent, Shenango Furnace 
Co., Ligonier, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—MINE TRACKS AND SIGNALS 


Fred Norman (Chairman), Chief Engineer, Al- 
legheny River Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 

William P. Buckwalter, Manager, Ironton Engine 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. S. Carr, Weir Frog Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. K. Cheney, Superintendent Mills, Sweet Steel 
Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

G. M. — Crawford Machinery Co., Pitts- 
burg 

R. G. Crawford, American Frog and Switch Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

— Edleblute Machinery Co., Pitta- 


bur; 
R. Gillispie, Asst. Supt., Bethlehem Steel 
Steelton, Pa. 


in 
‘Se 
pr era J. C. Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
2: 
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AKRON CLEVELAND CORRY, PA. COVINGTON, KY. 


‘Bertha Coal 


PRODUCED BY 
Bertha-Consumers Company 
General Offices 


Chamber of C ce Building 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 


and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


DETROIT MONTREAL NEW YORK PORT HURON 


Miners and Shippers 


Stonega Coal 


A High-Grade Steam and By-Product Coal 
—low in sulphur and ash 


Roda Coal 


Unexcelled for the manufacture of Gas and 
By-Product purposes 


Roda Coke 


in extensive use for Water Gas manufacture 
and Metallurgical purposes. Low in Sulphur, 
Ash and Phosphorus 


BUNKER COAL 


SUPPLIED AT 
Charleston, S. C.—Savannah, Ga.—Brunswick, Ga.—Jacksonville, Fla. 


EXPORT and COASTWISE COAL 


LOADED AT 


Charleston, S. C.—Norfolk, Va. 


STONEGA COKE & COAL COMPANY, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. BIG STONE GAP, VA. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Stonega Coke 


A Superior Foundry and Furnace Coke 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the government departments, the 
American Mining Congress will be glad to serve its active members with- 
out charge, in any way consistent with its purposes, either in obtaining 
information, securing public documents, in advising as to the progress of 
legislation or in the consideration of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organization of service. Write us 
how we may serve you. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1924—(Continued) 


F. C. Hohn, Trans. Engr., Hudson Coal Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 

F. W. Holcomb, American Frog and Switch Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 
illiam P. Jones, Chickasaw 

J. K. Landsdowne, ae Weir Frog Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Charles H. Partington, Chief Engineer, Cincinnati 
Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. H. Rubbe, Chief Engineer, American Frog 
& Switch Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

Charles C. Steel, General Sales Agent, 
Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

Thomas -— Thompson, Mine Inspector, Kittan- 


Sweet 


me rich, Bethlehem Bteel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Arthur White, Seminole, Pa. 
John Woodall, Conifer, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—MINE LOCOMOTIVES 
Graham Bright (Chairman), Union Trust Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Joseph —, * Salesman, General Electric Co., 
Pittsb 

F. C.  onm Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

County Coal Corp., Lun 

A. i. Eble, General Sales Manager, Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, Philadelphia, a 

8S. W. Farnham, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

w. J. “> Mining =, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 

G. H. Shapter, General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 


Mining and Leading Equipment 
D. J. Carroll, Chairman 
Carl Scholz, General Manager, Raleigh-Wyoming 
Coal Co., "Charleston, W. Va. 
N. = Levin, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Colum- 


Ohi 

J. uM. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charleston, W. Va. 

M. Mitchell, Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

William Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

E. S. McKinlay, 484 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

William E. Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bldg., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill. 

8. W. Farnham, * Engineer, Goodman Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, 

E. K. + ong Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 2640 
Shields Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Edward H. Coxe, Snowdon Coke Co., Browhs- 


am Union Trust Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, 


Walter President, Fayette Coal Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. — Whiteside, Victor-American Fuel Co., Den- 


Co 

G1 T. Haldeman, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

G. W. Hay, General Manager, Consolidation Coal 
Co., Jenkins, 

P. General Manager, Westmoreland 

“Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 

J. F. President, Joy Machine Co., Pitts- 
bur; 

Gottschalk, Mining Engineer, Evansville, 
Ind. 


Mine Drainage 


Charles H. Matthews, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO, 1—PUMPS FOR DEVELOPMENT 
WORK 


L. W. Householder (Chairman), Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., Indiana, Pa. 

E. F. Austin, Dravo-Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

——. Axford, Ingersoll-Rand Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Harold P. Dyer, General Manager, Vandalia Coal 

., Sullivan, Indiana. 

J. H. Edwards, Electrical Engineer, Elkhorn 
Piney Coal Mining Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

F. a Emeny, Chief Engineer, Deming Co., Salem, 


0. 

J. E. Holveck, Aldrich Pump Co., Keenan Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. E. Huttle, Mechanical Engineer, H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., Scottdale, Pa. 

Genl. Supt. of New Field By-Prod- 

Coal Co., North Bessemer, Pa. 

J. "s oO’ Flaherty, Chief Engineer, Central Coal & 
Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

F wW. Smith, Mine Drainage Engineer, Weinman 
Pump and Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PERMANENT PUMPING 
STATIONS 
Herbert Axford (Chairman), Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 
—— E. _ Harris Pump & Supply Co., Pitts- 
P. Heidenreich, Scranton Pump Co., Scranton, 


Pa. 

R. F. Roth, C. E., E. E. White Coal Co., Glen 
White, W. Va. 

Cecil W. Smith, Nokomis Coal Co., Chicago, II! 

M. Spillman, Works Engineer, Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp.. Harrison, N. J. 


L. D. Tracy, Supt., U. S. Bureau of Mines, Ur- 
Thi 


nois. 
L. Robinson, Vice President, Youghiogheny & 
Ohie Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SUB-COMMITTES NO. 3—NATURAL DRAINAGE 
John Brunschwyler (Chairman), Chief Engineer, 
Pe Creek Coal Mining Co., Gallagher, W. > 


447 
Chestnut St., Lancas 
idge, 93 Charleston, W. Va. 
L. P. Crecelius, Engineer, Cleveland & Western 
Coal Co., Cleveland, 
a Knight, 2207 ‘Washington St., Charleston, 


. Va. 
R. Y. Wert, Mine Drainage Supt., Durham Coal 
& Iron Co., Soddy, Tenn. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—UNWATERING ABANDONED 
WORKINGS 
Prof. John W. Hallock University 
of ae Pittsburgh, 
H. E. Huttle, Mechanical H. C. Friek 
Coke Company, Pa. 
J. A. ae Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pitts- 


burg’ 
Oo. M. Pruitt, President, Indiana Air Pump Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Charles Straw, Hudson Coal Co., oe Pa. 
G. V. Woody, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Wilkes- 


Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTER NO. 5—-MINE WATER AND ITS AC- 
TION UPON MINS BRAINAGS 


wes ine ndiana nd, 
BR. Campbal Chief H. C. Frick Coke 
., Everson, Pa. 
ae Watkin Evans, sulting Coal Mining 
Engineer, L. C. Smith olde. Seattle, Wash. 
Carl J. Fletcher, Vice-President, Knox Coal Min- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
c. L. Harrod, Electrical Engineer, Indiana Coal 
So Power Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engirrer, Woodward 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Frank G. Morris, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala. 
J. S. O'Flaherty, Chief Engineer, Central Coal 
and Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
D. H. Parker, Genl. Supt., Clarkson Coal Mining 
Co., St. Claireville, Ohio. 
L. D. Rover, Power and pcntenction Dept., Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Mine Ventilation 
C. H. Trik, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—AIR SHAFTS AND AIR WAYS 
J. C. Gaskill (Chairman), Asst. Cons. eae. Con- 
solidation Coal Co., Fairmont, w. 
Oo. H. Manager, Glogora Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. 
J. H. Doughty, Mechanical Engineer, Lehigh and 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Robert Wallace, Supt., Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc. 
Pocahontas, Va. 
J. Walsh, Inspector of Mines, 14th Anthracite In- 
spection District, Nanticoke, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—MINE FAN INSTALLATION 
G. E. Lyman (Chairman) General Supt., Madison 
Coal Corp., Glen Carbon, IIL. 
H. G. Conrad, General Manager, American Coal! 

Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind. 
R. B. Fleming, Evansburg Coal Co., Colver, Pa. 
E. B. Wagner, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 8—BOOSTER FANS 
R. Dawson Hall (Chairman), Editor, Coal Age. 
10th Ave. at 36th St., New York City. 
Howard N. Eavenson, Mining Engineer, Union 
Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. H. Moore, C. A. Hughes & Co.. Portage, Pa. 
E. N. Zern, Mining Engineer and Editor, Mining 
Catalog, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—MINE ATMOSPHERE 
Thomas Chester (Chairman), American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Martin J. Lide, Woodward Bldg., Birmingham, 


ae Perry. Genl. Supt., Moffat Coal Co., Denver. 


C. E. Sharpless, 
Ebensburg, Pa. 

H. B. Wright, Chief Engineer. Pocahontas Fue! 
Co., Ine., Pocahontas, Va. 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
James Needham, Chairman 
F. W. Whiteside. Chief Engineer, Victor Ameri- 
can Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. 
C. Law Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp.. 
Duncan, Jr.. 


Cresson, Pa. 
, W. G. Duncan Coal 
Co.. Ine., 


Ww. G. 

H. H. Elkins, Elm Grove Mining Co. of Ohio. 
Lafferty, O. 

H. F. Nash, Oakdale Coal Co., Denver, Colo. 

John J. Moore, Thomas Elevator Co., Chicago. 

M. A. Kendall, Chief Engineer, Stephens-Adam- 
son Mfg. Co., Aurora, Til. 


Engineer, Ebensburg Coal Co. 


ren R. Roberts, Wrigley Building, Chicago, Lil. 
Rudolph H. Kudlich, Asst. to Chief Mechanical 
eee, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


D. C. 
Hubb Bell, Sales Chemist, U. S. Testing Co., 316 
Ph St., York City. 
Bischoff, West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., 


W. Va. 

George i. Morse, nl. Supt., 5 Iron & 
Steel Co., Oliver Sue, Pittsburgh, P 

H. OD. a ith, Genl. Supt., American Coal Com- 

f Alleghany County, McComas, W. Va. 

E. White Coal Co., Stotesbury, 


W. Va. 
F. ook Morris, Republic Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton, 


Underground Power Transmission 


A. b. Kiser, Chairman 
Harry M. Warren, Consulting Engineer, Glen 
Alden Coal . Scranton, Pa. 
care of Coal Co., Scran- 
a. 
L. Kingsland, Genl. Supt., P. & M. Dept., Con- 
solidated Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody Coal Co., 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, IL 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


L. C. Isley, 4800 Forbes St., 
(Bureau of Mines.) 
H. G. Conrad, American Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind. 
= Schott, Consulting Engineer, Big Creek Coal 
Power Equipment 
F. L. Stone, Chairman 
D. C, McKeeham, Box 913, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 
G. S. Thompson, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 


H. F. Randolph, Consulting Engineer, 2330 Oliver 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
M. D. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
Wabash . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. W. E. Moore, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. L. Kingsland, Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 


W. Va. 
W. C. Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 


Dp, Va. 

J. T. Jennings, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Pottsville, Pa. 

with Allen & Garcia, Chi Ih 

P. food, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Graham Bright, Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


a. 

A. J. Nicht, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
— H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 
Charles" Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas, 


Ariz. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Woodward 
Birmingham Ala. 

Cc. . Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer, Ana- 
A... Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

J. A. Malady, Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pitts: 
burgh, Pa. 


Committee on Mine Timbering 
R: L. Adams, Chairman, 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—GENERAL MINE TIMBERING, 


SIMPLIFICATION ON GRADES AND NAMES. 

J. R. Sharp (Chairman), Genl. Supt., Shoal Creek 
Coal Co., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ul. 

Charles N. Perrin, National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

George T. Stevens, Chief Engineer, Clinchfield 
Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 

Dudley F. Holtman, Const. Engr., National Lum- 

r Mfgrs. am. 402 Transportation Bldg., 

Washington, D. C. 

J. R. Crowe, pe President, Crowe Coal Co., Kan- 
sas City, 

George S. Rice, Chief Mining Engineer, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. 

Ernest M. Merrill, 1402 Kanawha. St., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

R. W. Austin, Chief Engineer, Empire Coal Min- 
ing Co, Clearfield, Pa. 

N. A. Barnhart, Purchasing Agent, Bertha Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, 

G. A. Knox, Gunn-Quealey Coal 
Co., Gunn, Wyoming. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PRESERVATION OF MINE 
TIMBERS 

George M. Hunt ecenesee). Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, W 

W. F. Affelder, Asst. to ol Hillman Coal and 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. Austin, Chief Engineer. Empire Coal Min- 
ing Co., Clearfield, Pa. 

D A. Stout, Manager, Fuel Department, Colorado 

Fuel and Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 8—-USE OF CONCRETE IN 
TIMBERING 


B. C. Collier (Chairman), President, Cement Gun 
Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa. 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY, Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUTESTREET—9§A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 
ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 
Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek et Meal Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 
Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 


BITUMINOUS 
Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont — 


Quemahoning _ Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 


Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1924—(Continued) 


A. C. Irwin, meg Engineer, Portland Ce- 
t Association, icago, 
Ww. mR. Peck, Chief Engineer, Biack Diamond Col- 
lieries Co., Coal Creek, Tenn. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO, 4—USE OF STRUCTURAL STEEL 
FOR MINE TIMBERING 
(Personnel not appointed.) 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 5—SALVAGE OF MINE TIMBERS. 


George T. Stevens (Chairman), Chief Engineer, 
Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 


METAL MINING BRANCH 


General Committee 

Charles A. Mitke, Phoenix, Ariz., Chairman 

William B. Daty, Asst. General Manager, Ana- 
conda Copper Company, Butte, Mont. 

William Conibear, Dept. Safety, 
Cleveland-Cliffs ‘Tron peming, Mich. 

H. C. 1408 Deseret Bank Bidg., Salt 

City, 

wit. Chief Mech. Engr., Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, Ishpeming, ‘ 

T. O. McGrath, Shattuck Arizona Mining Co.. 

bee, Ariz. 

Philip D. Wilson, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
ye Rolla, Mo. 

H. G nderson;~ 

Chas. A. —_ Mine Supt., Ray Cons. Copper 


Co., Ray, 
Frank H. Probert, Dean, College of Mining, 
Dr. Frank, 3 of California, Berkeley, California. 


Mine Drainage 


Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chairman L 
C. Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Dominion 


Anaconda Copper 
, Butte, Mon’ 
MeClure, C Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpem- 


er Koliberg, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
T. Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York 
City. 

Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
Charles A. Smith, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—DRILLING MACHINES 
B. F. Tillson (Chairman), a Supt., New Jer- 


Zinc Co., Franklin, N. J 
astee B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley. 


Calif. 

L. C.. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Cv., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

R. T. Murrill, Safety and Efficiency Engineer, In- 
spiration Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Roy Marks, Stope Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Ww. G. Scott, Branch, Phelps-Dodge Curp., 

Ry Fy: Sales Manager, Denver Rock Driil 
Denver, Colo. 

HT. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery 

Co., Chi Il. 

J. A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass 
Valley, California. 


SUB-COMMITTEBR NO. 2—DRILL STEEL 


Frank Ayer (Chairman), Genl. Supt., Moctezuma 
Copper Co., Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

Ocha Potter, Supt., Superior Division, Calumet 
and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. 

A. S. Uhler, Ingersoll- Rand Co., New York City. 

Charles Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


I. 
Bruce Yates, Genl. Mgr., Homestake Mining Co., 
Lead, S. Dak. 


Go. 4, ‘Egleston, Mgr., U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

Cc. S. Elayer, Cloudcroft, N. 

E. G. Deane, Manager, — ‘and Boston Cop- 
per Co., Copper Hill, Ari 

Norman B. Braly, Genl. Mer. North Butte Min- 
ing , Butte, Mont. 

Charles S. Hurter, Technical Representative, E. 1. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington. 


Del. 

M. van Siclen, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. 

Earl F. Hastings. care Ingersoll-Rand Co., Mexico 
City, Mex. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 8—METHODS OF SHARPENING 
DRILL STEEL 


George H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Bos- 
ton, 


Arthur Notman, Consulting Engineer, 170 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, Fresnillo Branch, 
Mexican Corp., Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 

as Lees, Supt., Iron Cap Copper Co., Copper 


Frank W. McLean, Underground Foreman, United 
Verde Ex. Mining Co., ag Ariz. 

W. H. Schacht. Genl. , Copper Range Co., 
Painesdale, Mich. 


o Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 


Underground Transportation 
William B. Day, Chairman 

George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

a Syverson, Prescott, Ariz. 

M. Norris, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda 
«Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

R. R. Boyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Dept., 
Copper Mining Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

ry Scott, Chief Engineer, Box 100, Miami Cop- 
per Co., Mami, Ariz. 

M Moctezuma Copper 
Co., Sonora, Mexico. 

R. E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananea 
Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

Calland, Managing Director, Companie de 
” eat del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, 
exico. 

Robt. H. Dickson, Chief Engineer, Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

Stanley A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho. 

John Kiddie, Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz. 

C. E. Lantz, Genl. Mgr., Cia de Santa Gertrudis, 
Mexico. 

W. R. Crane, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Thomas C. Baker, Fresnillo Unit, The Mexican 
owt Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 
V. DeCamp, Mine Supt., United Verde Copper 
Jerome, Ariz. 
F. H. Hayes, Mine Supt., Copper Queen Branch, 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—CONTROL OF VENTILATING 
EQUIPMENT DURING MINE FIRES 


Orr Woodburn (Chairman), Safety Engineer, 
Globe-Miami District, Globe, Ariz. 
ay J. Johnson, Homestake Mining Co., Lead, 


J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper 


Co., Morenci, Ariz. 
H. J. Rah ahilly, Supt., Mine Fire & Hydraulic 
Anaconda Copper Mng. Co., 


Filling Dept., 
Butte, Mont. 

Albert Fallon, Safety Inspector, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 

SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 2—FIRE HOSE 

R. H. Seip New Jersey Zinc Co., 
Franklin, N. J. 

C. W. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps-Dodge Corp.. 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

Byron 0. Pickard, District Mining Engineer, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Berkeley, Calif. 


MINE EXCAVATING EQUIPMENT—Exclusive 
of “DREDGES” 


H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 

Robert E. Tally, Asst. Genl. Mgr., United Verde 
Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 

G. W. Barnhart, Ricker Machinery Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

C. B. Lakenan, General Manager, Nevada Cons. 
Copper Co., McGill, Nev. 

H. G. S. Anderson, Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineer, Rolla, Mo. 

T. A. Snyder, ‘Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

George Mieyr, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

M. Curley, Gnl Supt, New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Ariz. 

H. C. Bellinger, Vice-President, Chile Exploration 

120 Broadway, New York, a 

H. T. Gracely, care Marion Steam Shove! Co 
Ohio. 
W. J. Lester, President, Kentucky Washed Cox! 
Company, Greenville, Ky. 

G. ry Murfey, care The Browning Co., Cleveland, 


H. B. Oatley, Vice-President, The Superheater 
Company, 17 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
George W. Tower, Jr., Asst. to Cons. Mining 
Engr., =, Exploration Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York, 
J.C. Wheat, Engineering Dept., Industrial Works, 

Bay City, Mich. 
c. Ss. Whitaler care Winston Brothers, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Mine Ventilation 
Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 
A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, phe cm Cons. 
Copper Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz.. 
D. Harrington, care Bureau of Mines, Denver, 
lo. 
W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 
E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
N. Bell Cons. Mining Engineer, Boise, 


Stone, care General Electric Co., Schenec- 
ly, N. 
Cc. Consulting Engineer, Phelps- 


Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, Calu- 
met and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 
A. S. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Depart- 
ment, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Drawer 
1275, Butte, Mont. 


Walter C. Browning, Magna Copper Company, 
Superior, Ariz. 
F. W. MacLennan, Genl. Mgr., Miami Copper Co., 


Miami, Ariz. 
E. T. Lednum, Mgr., E. L Du Pont de Nemours 
Co., Inc., ldeal Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 
No. MACHINES FOR TUN- 
LARGB DRIFTS AND STOPES. 
Douglas (Chairman), Mining Engineer, 


1004 Federal Reserve Bank Bidg.. St. Louis, Mo. 
H. E. of Sales, The Thew 


Mine Supt., Miami Copper Co., 


Dewiti Smith, Supt. of Mines, United Verde 
Copper , Jerome, Ariz. 

H. G. Washburn, Flat River, Mo. 

William Whaley, Genl. Mgr., Myers-Whaley Co. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 

LL DRIFTS A FOR WORK ON SUB-LEVELS 

G. Jackson (Chairman). Supt., Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich, 

c. L. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Butte, Montana. 

Henry Talbo 


Loader 
Charles E. Van Barneveld, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 3—SCRAPERS 


Lucien Eaton (cnet Supt., Ishpeming Dis- 
“4, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 
Cc. L. ‘Kobihaas, Denver ‘Rock ‘Drill Co., Duluth, 


Ward , Ingersoll-Rand Co., Houghton, Mich, 
E. E. Whiteley, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Calumet 
and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 
Mine Timbering 
Frank H. Probert, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—PRESERVATION OF MINB 
TIMBERS 


George M. Hunt (Chairman), Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 
Phelps Dodge 


Gerald Sherman, Cons. Engr., 
Corpn., Douglas, Arizona, 


SUB-COMMITTE NO. 2—GUNITE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
TIMBER, ITS PROPER APPLICATIONS AND ITS LIMITA- 
TIONS. 


E. M. Norris (Chairman), Asst. Genl. Supt of 
Mines, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 

B. C. — President, Cement-Gun Co., Allen- 
town, 

R. R. Horner, Cons. Engr., U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO, 3—DETERMINATION OF SIZE AND 
SHAPE OF DRIFTS AND DRIFT TIMBERS FOR VARIOUS 
PURPOSES, WITH A VIEW TO REDUCING SAME TO 
CERTAIN STANDARD SIZES AND SHAPES. 


Prof. F. W. Sperr, Chairman, Michigan College 
of Mines, Houghton, Mich, 

Felix McDonald, Mines Supt., Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Ira Joralemon, Cons. 7 1402 California Com- 
mercial Union Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

C. L. Berrien, Genl. Supt., Anaconda Copper Co., 
Butte, Mont. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—COOPERATION BETWEEN OPER- 
ATORS AND LUMBER DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
WITH A VIEW TO ASCERTAINING WHETHER FUR- 
THER STANDARDIZATION IN SIZES AND SHAPES OF 
LUMBER UNDERGROUND WOULD RESULT IN A RE- 
DUCTION IN COST TO MINING COMPANIBS, 

C. F. Willis (Chairman), Editor, Arizona Mining 
Journal, Phoenix, Ariz. 

w. ad, Boyd, Manager, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, 


*~ G. — Genl. Mgr., Old Dominion Co., 

, Ar 

G. R. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 

Dudley F. Holtman, Construction 7 National 
Lumber Mfgrs. Assn., Washington, D. C. 

John Kiddie, Div. Supt., Arizona Copper Co., 
Morenci, Ariz. 

Evans, Genl. Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper 
Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mex. 


Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 
L._S. Cates, General Mgr., Utah Copper Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
y %, Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 


U 
Miller, General Auditor, Hercules Mining 


Wallace, I 
H. Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Douglas, 


Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer, Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 

2 Diffenderfer, Treasurer, Vanadium Corp.. 
120 Seen, New York City. 

George Young, Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

H. B. Fernald, 54 Wall St., so York City. 
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Why? 

Because nothing worth while can be 

accomplished without 

Cooperation 
When? 

ts 

“a Right now. Your assistance is needed 

- more than it ever has been, to secure 

i” for the mining industry proper rec- 

= ognition of itsimportance in National 

of 

Reconstruction 

ege 

ns. Where? 

om- 

Co., With THE AMERICAN MINING 

rea CONGRESS, the organization rep- 

rum _ resenting every phase of the mining 

- industry; the organization that 

—_ secures results;the organization that 

_ has the confidence and cooperation of 

Co., 

and- the agencies to which we must look 

al for assistance; the organization with 

Co., 

Vision 

, Salt 

Lake 

ining 

hglas, 

Hecla 
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Milling & Smelting Practices and Equipment 
H. G. S. Anderson, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1-—MILLING PRACTICES AND 
BQUIPMENT 
Arthur Crowfoot (Chairman), Mill Supt., Phelps- 
Dodge ee Morenci, Ariz. 
Herman C. Bellinger, Vice-President, Chile Explo- 
— Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 
G. Delamater, 1009 N. 2nd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Ailes J. em Supt. of Mills, Homestake Mining 


Lead, S. Dak. 
R. Drury, “Gal, Smelting & 


Co., 

Guy R. Ruggles, og of Mills, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Ariz. 

a A. Tobelman, 1 8 Halsey St., Brooklyn, 


Willian, Young Westervelt, Cons. Mining Engr., 
622 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 2—SMELTING PRACTICES AND 
EQUIPMENT 
J. O. Ambler, Smelter Supt., Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Clifton, Ariz. 


P. P. ay Smelter Supt., Phelps-Dodge Corp., 

Harry A. and Ari- 
zona Mining 

Kuno Cons. Kansas & Re- 

oes Co., El Paso Smelting Works, Paso, 

F. L. Flynn, Toltee Club, El Paso, Texas. 

Carle R. Hayward, Associate Professor of 

lurgy, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

neloey, Cambridge, Mass. 

G. W. Prince, Smelter Supt., United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Clemenceau, Ariz. 


Methods of Mine Sampling 
Phillip D. Wilson, Chairman 
Bierse, 788 Mills Bidg., Sa: 


Francisco, Calif. 
Derby, Geologist, C Cleveland-Clifts Iron Co., 


Mich. 

L. C. Graton, Professor of Geology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, b Mass. 

Mosier, Geologist, Clifton-Morenci Br., 


per Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 
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Louis Reber, Chief Geologist. United Verde Cop- 


isbee, 
165 “Broadway, New York City. 
T. Skewes Saunders, .e Mining Engineer, La. 
525, Mexico, 
M. Elsing, Cons. LA, Aris. 
J. Jr., American & Refin-- 
ing Co., Ariz. 


Albert Mendelsohn, Champion Copper Co. Paines- 
R. W. Thomas, Ray 
Cc. Jenison, Geologist in 
U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, 
Joint Publicity Committees 


Representing Coal Mining Branch: 


Ralph Becker, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., 
Cc. Mfg. Columbus, Ohio. 
i e 
Representing Metal Branch: 
os. F. Willis, Phoenix, 
. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Attorney-at-Law 


Patents 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy. Sixteen years 
in the examining corps of the United States Patent Office 


OURAY BUILDING, 


American Steel & Wire Co.. 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.. 
Aurora Pump & Mfg. Co.. 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply Co.... 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co.. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Hercules Powder Co. .. 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co.. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Jones Fdry. & Machine Co., W. A. 

Joy Machine Co. ... 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. .................cccceces 33 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 


Phelps Dodge Corpn. 
Prest-O-Lite Products Co. 


23 


Wilmot Engineering Co. 


= 
ee. J. B. Tenney, Geologist, Copper Queen Branch, 
4 
ed F. A. Linforth, Geological Dept., Anaconda Cop- 
ei) INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
Ameling Prospecting Co., H. 27 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co..................... 29 
Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co................ 10 
Taylor Instrument Companies ......................... 21 
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The Mining Congress Journal 
1924 


Official publication of the American Mining 
Congress. 


2. Reaches 85 per cent of the purchasing power of the 
Mining Industry. 


a Guaranteed 1924 circulation 70,000 copies. 


4. Only mining publication devoted to entire Mining 
Industry that is edited at Nation’s Capital, 
carrying complete monthly legislative review. 


5. Editorials copied extensively in leading daily and 
weekly papers. 


6. Twelve issues per year. 
Four feature numbers. 
Low advertising rate. 


. Analysis of circulation shows approximately: 
_ 80 per cent coal and metal executives. 
10 per cent mining engineers. 
8 per cent mine superintendents and mine 
foremen. 
2 per cent miscellaneous. 


10. Maintains Art Department at the service of all 
advertisers. 
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Built Withstand 
Pick Axe Shearing 


Hard Wearing Service and Long Life are 
essential to the successful operation of 
Picking Tables and Loading Booms. 


The Jeffrey Combination Picking Table and 
Adjustable Loading Boom is made of Beaded 
and Curved Flights, mounted on two strands 
of Steel Thimble Roller Chains—Chains of 
High Quality Material specially and carefully 


treated in their manufacture to insure long 
life and greatest service. 


The rigid construction of this equipment 
will withstand Pick Axe Shearing. 


The guard plate is extended over so that the 
pickers can lean against it, permitting them 
to work with comfort, safety and efficiency. 


Our new catalog no. 386-B illustrates and describes 
the complete line Jeffrey Coal Mine Equipment. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 958-99 N. Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


New York. .2008 Hudson Terminal Bidg. Pittsburgh. .620 Second Ave. Montreal, Canada 


Philadelphia. .515 Real Estate Tr. Bldg. Chicago.868 McCormick Bldg Charleston, W. 


a...9 
ton, Pa..618 Union Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 


Sales and Service Stations 
Fairmont, W. Va..Fairmont Hotel Bldg. Pittsburgh. .620 Second Ave. Terre Haute, Ind 


MINE EQUIPMENT 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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